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Vot. VI. OCTOBER, 1889. No. 1. 


THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION.* III, GEN, 37:2-EX, 12:51.+ 
Br Prorsscon Wuuu1am B. Hanrer, Pa. D., 
‘Yale University. 


XIV. ‘Tho Analysis of Gen. 37:2-41:5745 
[he subjects treated in this section are,—(1) Joseph’s dream ; (2) Joseph sold 
into Egypt by his brethren ; (Judah and Tamar:) (8) Joseph in Potiphar's house, 
‘and in jail; (4) the dreams of Pharaoh’s baker and butler; (5) Pharaoh’s dream; 
(6) the elevation of Joseph.) 
A. ‘The Element of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED 10 P. 
87:2a [to [NYO or to IPP") (so Well., Kuen.; Del. all of 2; Kitt, 2am; 
K. and §., to 13Y); 41:48 [perhaps also 47,868,507] (all, K. and S. included, agree 
as to verse 46; but as to the others there is great difference of opinion|). 
2. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 
“These are the toledoth of Jacob (Joseph at seventeen was at home; but when 
standing before Pharaoh and taking charge of Egypt{—where two sons were bora 
unto him (?)—he was thirty years old™]....”” 


‘sus Autecp FAcrs AND CONSIDERATIONS OP THz PESTATEOOHAL ANALYSIS Pra 
suxrED AND ChiziotseD uy Profesors Horper (of Yale) and Green (of Princston). 

+The answer to certain crticlams mado and cortain positions taken by Professor Green in 
‘the April number, wil be reserved until all the Matortcal matter bas been considered. 

‘2s article ita continuation from the July Hasmarca. Professor Greca's reply will 
‘appear in the January (sid) HeBaazoa. 

{Vin the work of collecting and classifying the facts of the analysis, ¢estre to acknowledge 
‘my vory great indebtedness to the assistance rendered me by Mr. Saxsuel Wepler, Now Haven, 
Cons. 

{Phe eaumeration of the generations comes in 48:4 

‘TP does not tell us how Joseph came to Beypt 

‘* All the material of this section, except the frst clause, is a parentheticel staroment con- 
tatning a few dates and facts about Joseph and Egypt, explanatory of future matier. 

2 





7 which immediately follow these verses. 
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8, LANGUAGE OF 
1) Ou Won 
(nov be cat 
4, STYLE OF P. 
1) Dates. (1) “Seventeen years” (87:2). (2) ‘Thirty years old” (41:46). 
5, MATERIAL OF P, 

1) Striotly speaking, there being nothing but a prefatory remark to the 
enumeration of the “generations,” much cannot be expected in the way of 
duplicates, eto, 

2) That the first clause of 87:2 is out of connection with what follows, is 
clear to every reader: “These are the generations of Jacob, Joseph, being 
seventeen years old, was feeding the flock, ete.” ‘To say the least, this is obscure. 

8) However, if the analysis is followed, this formula is brought sufficiently 
near to the actual enumeration of the generations given in ch. 46, 

4) ‘That P should omit to tell us how Joseph was taken down to Egypt, is 
quite natural; sinee, (1) the traditions of the other writers were well known, (2) 
it would require too much of the space which he reserves so tenaciously for 
statistics, (8) it would have compelled him to record many unpleasant facts about 
‘Tacod's family, a thing he is always loath to do." 

6) 41:46b is a mere repetition of 45b; while 46a would ft better atter verses 
87,88, or 44, tan after 45 

6) On the other hand, it might fall in well enough with 87:2n, especially it wa 
take the ) in DY") (41:46) as wae adversative (to which there can be no gram- 
‘matical objection): “Joseph was seventeen years when with Is brethren, oto.; BUT 
‘when standing before Pharaoh he was thirty years old.” 

« mxovoer. 

‘This material exhibits none. 


B. ‘Tho Bloment of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED 10 J. 

87: 2b, 899.,18b, 21, 28 and 24 partly, 25~27,28 in part, 81 sq. partly, 88, 84 sq. in 
part ef. E below] (Well., traces in 2b and 859. (except WON-..995) AN tn verso 2 
= rather R), 12-24 (except 19377 19 “WDN") in 12b, and 18at to 37, verse 18, 22 
and parts of 28 sq.) 25 (except first clause = B),285q., D3.-..Y131"1 in 28, 81-85 
(except parts of 82,84,85 = E); so Kuen., practically, except 2b (= R) and 12-18; 
Del., 88q., 12-18, 28 th part, 26-27, 28 partly, 81-85 (except traces of E); Kitt., 2b-4a, 
‘Wa, 12, 18a, 14-18, 21 (read ;7)/79), 28b, 2503-27, 28bx, 82 eq. mostly, 35 (except last 
clause); K. and $.,884.128q.,14b,18b,21 (read FTN for [INN 280,25-27, 280, 
from )5¥/D") , 81 (first clause), 32 sq. (except first word), 85); 88 entiret (so all); 


% And aside fom thi, P may havo had an aooount of his own, which R omitted because he 
‘profers to give the fuller prophetic accounts, 
"But ite proper place is evidentiy not here, though tt is hard to tall Just where t does belong. 
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89:1 [except the portion identical with 87 : 38 (= R from E)], 2sq.,4 partly, 58q., 
7-20, 21 partly, 5q.,7-20,21 partly, 226q. (Well., 1-6,20-28, traces in 6-19; Kuen., 
all J2 worked over by J®; Del., all J worked over by R; Kitt., 1a38,28q.,4 (except 
ANN Mw), 50-83; K. and S., all = J, except ONDWA.-. WD (=B) and 
243, YON MW in 4 and 6a (= E)); 40:1,8b,5b, 15b (s0 practically all, except 
the first clause is denied by Well., Kitt., K. and S.; Kuen., see note on E in loco; 
Del, verses 1,10 =J, nothing else, 8b,50,15b =); 41:14, 18-22(?),$4, 80b or 81, 
5b or 85a, 41, 480,44 oF 40, 49 0r 48,55, 56a oF S4b (Well, 809.,83-26,4829.,54-675 
‘Kuen., see note on E in loco; Del., only traces in 85,41(?),49; Kitt, 7,81(2),4a(?), 
‘35a(1), 41(2),430(7),44(?),49(), 65), (of. Geschichte, pp. 181,148) ;K.and S.,41,49a2). 
‘2. SENOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

“Joseph brings the evil report of his brothers to his father, whose favorite 
he was. His brothers hate him, and decide to kill him. When he comes to them 
‘hey cast him into an empty pit; but while they are at dinner a bedouin caravan, on 
ita way to Egypt, pasces by, and Judah proposes to sell him as aslave. ‘They then 
ill a goat, and, dipping Joseph's mantle in its blood, make their father believe 
‘that his beloved son has fallen a prey to a wild beast. —* Joseph is taken to 
Egypt and sold asaslave. Yahweh blesses him, and for his sake, his master; 
and he becomes his master’s chief steward. Unfortunately his mistress becomes 
enamored of him, and finding that her love is not returned, slanders him to her 
husband, who casts him into prison. Here also he soon becomes a favorite, and 
makes the aeguaintance of Pharaoh’s baker and butler, who are imprisoned there. 
s+. (These probably recommend him to their king after they are released.t] 
Pharaoh summons him from prison; and when Joseph tells him of a coming 
famine, and that provision should be made for it in the years of plenty which are 
to precede it, the king appoints him over all Egypt, second only to the king 
himself. Joseph stores away a great quantity of grain, so that Egypt is well 
provided when the famine begins.” 


8. THE LANGUAGE OF J. 












1) ox Worns. oo ran as:16. 
 w s:1829. 

Qwscnninaenen {icv essrevca ts 8: twin te 

@) WIM (88:3,4,18): of. also 24,25. b paestpchaipad 

9p a8:520. ao)" asa 

© 9y3 99 as:7.0. an 99s @s:1419. 

703) @s:0. ae re 8:20. 


™ Chapter 83 is omitted in the eynopais, because (i) ts extct piace 18 bardly known: it was 
‘evidently misplaced by Ti @ in its present position it forme too great a digression from the 
(general narrative: @) ita contents are of ap wapleasant character in many respects. Te may be 
‘wollto stato, however, that it woems to be its general purpose to indicate the origin of “the house 
(Of Davia" as coming from Peres, Judah's on. 

#'The analzais does not tell us how Josoph reaches Bgypt. The above insertion is purely 
conjectural. 
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4 STYLE OP 5+ + 


1) Ib abounds én story and anecdote; 6. g, (1) the brothers? jealousy; (2) their 
revenge accomplished, (8) the scheme to deceive their father; (4) the episode of 
‘Judah and Tamar;t (8) the passion of Joseph’s mistress; (8) Joseph's meeting 
with Pharaoh's butler in prison; (7) the king’s dreams; (8) the butler’s recol- 
leotion of his experience; (9) Joseph before Pharaoh; (10) the foreign slave 
‘becoming second to the king, 

2) Bary and flowing. ‘These stories, when disentangled from R's arrangement 
of materlal,{ are smooth and graceful. (1) Every event is complete in itself and 
at tho same time naturally united with what precedes and follows; (2) detatls 
do not suffer because of any systematic plan; (8) how far this grace and ease 
affect the tone of the narrative, will appear under the following heads of 
description, ete. 

8) It is vivid, desoriptive and dramatic. (1) Many facts come out in conver- 
sation; e.., (a) when Joseph relates his dreams to his brothers and father, and 
they reply (87: 5-10 = E); (b) when the brothers consult about the dream 
{87:19-22 = E); (¢) when Joseph’s purity and integrity are referred to in his 
answer to his mistress (89:8,9); (A) in the ease of Joseph and the royal prisoners 
(40:7-19 = B); (e) of Pharaoh and Joseph (41: 16-41). (2) Human nature is 
depicted : (a) a parent’s partiality creates jealousy and hatred among the children 
(87:8,4); the brothers, jealous of the aspiting brother; the careful father, “keeping 











‘ho words or phrases in this numbered (1 to (6) ocour nowhero elie fa tho Old Testaments 
‘thote numbered (8 to (8, nowhere elso fa the Hexatouch ; those numbered (, (10, rately in 
Hexatouch. 

+3 and Bi are considered together, so far as they agree, 

‘ho matter is cited inthe order of chapters, not uccording to actual sequence of events, 

{Tale favors the nnalysls; foras the narrative now stands, there axe found too many Sacon- 
istonotes (as O°3°YD and DRYDY" in 87:28); besides, how could chap. 88 be placed by an author 
‘whore wo aa it? 

"Making some allowance, vo be sure, for omissions due to the combination. 
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the saying in mind” (97:11); (6) the father’s extreme grief (87:58-85); (2) rejected 
love turned into terrible hate (89:12-18); (e) Joseph’s attempt to turn his conver 
sation with the butler to his advantage (40:14-15); (f) “yet did not the chiet 
butler remember Joseph, but forgat him” (40:28); (g) Joseph's modesty and 
piety in the simple answer, “It is not in me; God shall give an answer of peace, 
to.” (41:16). (8) Scenes presented: (a) Joseph seeking his brothers (87:15-17); 
(b) the passing caravan (87:25); (c) Tamar by the roadside (88:148q.); (@) the 
Adullamite going around with the Kid, inquiting for the harlot (88 20-23); (e) 
‘the picturesque character of the dreams; ©. g., Joseph’s first dream is a “harvest 
seono;” the butler's dream, “the prepaiation of the king's wine;” Pharaoh 
‘stands by the river” (et. Ex. 7:15; 8:16). (4) Descriptive tuehee: (a) the father’s 
Jove for his son finding expression in “a special garment” (87 (b) “they 
hhated him and could not speak peaceably unto him” (87:4b); (c) the brothers’ rst 
harsh act is “to strip off his coat, the coat which was the token of the father's 
love” (8728p); (@) they sell a brother for twenty pieces (87:28); (e) “they sit 
down to eat” (87:25) while their brother is in the pit; (£) Joseph is surprised by 
his mistress, ‘while he went into the house to do his work, and there was none 
of the men of the house within” (89:11); (g) when the king summons Joseph, 
they make him run from the prison (41:14). (6) Space forbids the noting of 
circumstantial clauses. (6) Emphatic repetition of infiaitives:* (1) 790M 7977 
(87:8); (2) Sear See (éa)s (8) NDI NIDA (87510); (8) ETI A} (87:58); 
(6) sm333 333 (40:16). 

4) Characterized by the presence of puns. (1) YD because PID (88:29); 
(2) FTA because of the bright scarlet thread (88:30); (8) W731) because "Y73 
(41:51); @) OPIDN because 1y957 (41:62). 

5) Individual, rather than gewric. (1) “An Adullamite whose name is 
Hirsh” (88:1); (2) Judah’s father-in-law was Shua (88:2); (8) the name of his 
aughterin-law was Tamar (88:6); (4) Potipbar, a eunuch of Pharaoh (87:86); 
(8) Pharaoh sumames Joseph Zaphnath-paneah (41:45); (6) be gives him 
Asenath for a wife; (7) she is the daughter of Poti-phera.tt 

8) Prophetic (not in the sense of prediction). (1) A parent's partiality leads 
to trouble in the family. (2) Jealousy and hate will lead one even to enslave (or 
ill his own brother. (8) One sin leads to another; for having sold their brother, 
Jacob's sons must invent a lie to pacify their father. (4) Even when our nearest 

















ia conneinn re may to the many rt wth crn eat a 9h 
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friends are against us, if God be with us we may be sure of success. (6) God is, 
able to bring good out of evil (cf. 60:20). (6) Small affairs may have important 
consequences: quarrel between brothers leads to Israel's bondage, (7) All 
‘things work together for good to them who serve God and act uprightly. (8) God 
4s the same in Egypt as in Canaan; ete. 

5, THE MATERIAL OF 3.* 


1) The contents seem to show that chap. 88 is at least out of place. If in its 
‘original position, NYT NY'I must refer to the time when Joseph was sold,t and 
‘tho events have taken place within the twenty-two years which elapsed before 
‘Jacob went down into Egypt; but consider (1) the difficulty of crowding into 
twenty-two years the marriage of Judah, the birth of three sons, the youngest, 
removed from the oldest by many years (vs. 11,12), the marriage of the eldest, his 
death, the marriage of the second to the widow of the eldest, his death also, a 
Jong interval during which ‘Tamar waits for Shelab, Judah’s intercourse with 
Tamar, the birth of twins ; and (2) the improbabjlity that Judah would leave his 
father under elroumstances so sad, and marry a Canaanitish woman, an act looked 
‘upon with disfavor at all times in the patriarchal households.tt 

2) It fs not to be overlooked that, according to this chapter, the custom of 
the levivate fs very old, antedating by centuries the Inw recorded in Deuteronomy ; 
P would not have been guilty of such an anachronism, Other points, though of 
interest, may be omitted. 





©. The Blement of B. 
1. YRRSES ASSIGNED, 

87: 5-18a [except 6b, 80, YAN YAN WDD" In-vs. 9,10a(LXX.)= Ry vs, 12-14%; 
PDN POY in v. 14 = Ror J} 19,20, 22, 2859.%, 4, 29%, 209q,,8199.%, 9494, 805 
also JIN YN" in v. 21 [vs. 280,85 — J; 8isq. part B, part J] (Well., Sb—11 
(YON... ISMN inv. 2, and 10ax = R), 12-14 = principally J; 18b, 14a= B, then. 
‘vs 18,32, 28 in part, 24 partly, 28-80,86, parts of 82, 84 and 85; Kuen.,~24*, 250x 
(except 18,21" and fragments in 188q. and 28 (= J]; vs. 2, from YF) on, and 4b, Be, 
93, DW in12,14b,and SWNin2} = R),28abd, 20-81 82 (except tho frat clause), 
‘88ab,$4,86a,86 ; Del., 5-11 (except 5b,80, and YANO INN “IND? in 9 [= R}), 19-260 
(28 = JE), 28abd, 208q.,81-85(185], 88 ; Kite.,2a0(from DY to NY'D and from NN 
‘on), 4b~10, 11b, 18b (from F799 on), 198q. (except AYIA INN'S D9W3): 22, 
‘28abM,24,25an,28ab3 29-81, parts of 82 and 88,84, last three words in 85,86; K.and8., 
2b (from FPF on; but DN.. .199-HN = gloss), 5-11 (except 6b, 8b, Y!NN..DO", 
in 10 = R), 18b, 14a, 15-17, 198q., 22, 28b, 24, 28abd, 298q.,, 81b, first word in 82, 84, 36); 











* Under J, as such, we have to consider only chap. 88. Everything else wil be treated under 
2B, by way of comparison and contrast. 

‘Of. Delitzach tn loco, vol I. p. 2809. 

$f, Dilimann, Gen, Sth 02,02; Heuss, Gech.d. 0. 80; Kuen., Ond 248. 818. No. 
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89:4 partly, 6,21 in part(OMIVN.... WDA in 1 = RB] (Wel, 6-29 mostly, and 
traces in 2,459, and 28; Kuen., no E in 80; De. traces in 6, ete; Kitt, trace (as 
SDN ATW) ind, then sq. K. and S., traces in 2eq.,then 6a); 40:2,89,4,60,6-16a, 
16-28 (G0 Well., but adding 1a and 16b; Kuen., 40-42" = B; Del, like Dill, but 
making 8b, 5b and 15b = R, and 10 =J partly; so, practically, Kitt., butadding lax; 
K. and 8., like Dill., but adding 1ax); 41 all [except some traces of J in 14, 18-22(?), 
84,and one pat of the following doublets: 80> — 31, 86a = 5b, 41 and 48h and 44 

40, 48 = 49, 5 and 66a = 4b; also 46 — P. (according to al eities) and 47(?), 
£36 (2), 0 partly, according to Dill. (so Well, except traces of J in 80sq. and 88-88, 
48sq., 54-67; Kuen., all; 90 Del., except traces in 86, 41,49(?)—= J; Kitt 1-16, 
25-86 (except small interpolations from J in 7,81, 84s9,), 8740, 42,48,4550,1),470., 
51sq.,58-57 partly). 











2. SYNOPSIS, 

“Joseph* dreams that, while binding sheaves in the field, his brothers? sheaves 
surround his sheat and pay it obeisance. He tells the dream to his brothers. 
‘They ask him, *Sbalt thou indeed reign over us?? He dreams again that the sun, 
moon and eleven stars bow to him. This also he tells to his kinsfolk; but his 
father rebukes him, though making a note of the dream, while his brothers are 
incensed against him. [Oncet], while seeking his brethren, a man finds him 
‘wandering in the fleld, and informs im that they have gone to Dothan; he finds 
them there. When they see him still at a distance, they plan to slay him and thus 
relfeve themselves of his troublesome dreams. Reuben interposes, suggesting that 
they throw him into a pit, and not shed his blood. ‘They take his advice; but 
Midianitish (not Ishmaelite) merchants, passing by, draw Joseph out of the pit 
and take him to Egypt. Reuben, returning to the pit and not finding Joseph, 
rends his clothes, crying out in despair. ‘They send Joseph’s beautiful garment 
[to Jacobt}, and he mourns greatly the loss of his son. Joseph is sold by the 
‘Midianites to Potiphar, captain of the guard, one of Pharaoh’s eunuchs. He is 
devoted to his master’s interests and is well treated by him. Pharaoh, becoming 
angry with his baker and butler, puts them in the prison-house of the captain of 
the guard, who appoints Joseph to wait on them. ‘They both dream in the same 
night, and Joseph, coming to them on the next morning, nds them troubled. 
‘Upon inguiring, he learns the cause of their anxiety. ‘The butler tells his dream 
of the vine with three branches, from which he obtained wine for the king, and 
Joseph tells him that within three days he will be restored to his post, He at the 
samo time requests him to mention his case to the king, since he has been stolen 
from the land of the Hebrews. ‘The baker, encouraged by the butler’s experience, 
‘tells how, in his dream, he was carrying three baskets on his head, with all sorts 





‘Tho break here is not wholly due to the analysis; tho introduction of Joseph fs at best 
‘quite abrupt. 
‘Mls fe to be supplied. 
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of royal food in the uppermost one, from which a bird was eating. ‘This is inter- 
preted by Joseph to mean that in three days the baker will be beheaded and his, 
corpse eaten by birds. ‘Though it came to pass precisely as Joseph foretold, the 
butler did not mention his name, but forgot him. Now Pharaoh has a double 
dream in one night which alarms him greatly; and since none of his wise men 
‘can interpret it for him, the butler tells him of the dreams interpreted by Joseph. 
{n prison, Joseph {s called, and Pharaoh tells bim how he first saw seven fat kine 
swallowed up by seven poor ones; and then, after waking up and going to sleep 
again, seven full and stout ‘ears’ of grain were swallowed by seven others that, 
‘were extremely poor Joseph informs him that it is a revélation from God, 
warning him of a seven-year famine which is to follow seven years of extraor- 
inary prosperity and plenty. ‘The repetition simply shows that the prediction is 
‘soon to be fulfilled ; and he advises the king to appoint an able man who shall lay 
by provisions during the years of abundance sufficient for the terrible and pro- 
Jonged famine which will come afterwards, Pharaoh thinks that Joseph himselt 
is the man for such a position, and he raises him to be ruler of Egypt, second only 
to himself, Ho changes his name to Zaphnath-paneah, and gives him Asenath, 
the daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On, for a wife. Joseph accumulates an 
‘Abundance of grain in every city of Egypt during the seven years of blessing. 
‘When the famine comes all the lands suffer; but Egypt opens her store-houses 
‘and becomes the market of the world.” 

4. LANGUAG 
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4. STELE, 
(See under J, p. 4, for JE characteristics.] Of the peculiar traits of E we 
find here only dreams. But these are characterized both by thelr frequency (six in 
number: two of Joseph, two of Pharaoh, one of the butler, one of the baker) and 
‘their prophetic forecast. Their beauty and originality have been considered 
elsewhere. 
5. MATERIAL. 

[J and E are here considered, compared and contrasted] 

1) Duplicates and differences. (1) The cause of disruption between Joseph and 
his brothers, according to J, is Jacob's partiality (87:3sq.); according to H, it is 
‘Joseph’s dreams (87:5-11a). (2) Verse 14 is practically a duplicate of 18; 18a, 
of 18b; and 18e, of 20a. Putting all these together, we seem to have two 
accounts of Joseph’s going to his brothers by Jacob's order; and when they see 
him at a distance, of thefr deciding to kill him. But according to one account, he 
fs sent to Shechem, where he really finds them; according to the other, he is 
informed on the road that they went to Dothan, and he meets them there. 
@) There are two attempts to save Joseph’s life: according to E it is Reuben 
‘who saves him, by advising to cast him into a pit; according to J, it is Judah, 
‘who counsels to sell him. (4) Joseph is carried off to Egypt: according to E, by 
Midianites, who steal him (cf. 40:16a) from the pit; but in J, he is sold to 
Ishmaelites by his brothers. (6) 89:1 = 87:86, but with these differences: 
according to J, Joseph is sold by the Isbmaelites to an Egyptian; according to B, 
Potiphar buys him of the Midianites.t (6) According to J, Joseph is imprisoned 
by his “Egyptian master,” because of some misunderstanding with his mistress; 
E knows nothing about it. (7) Consistently, then, J makes Joseph meet the 





“= Words numbered @) to (are found in no other conneotion; those numbered (7) to as) 
‘ccour nowhoro else in the Hexatouch. 

‘+ To explain this repetition as a more “resuming of the thought" Interrupted by 88, is hardly 
satisfactory; since () chapter 88 isnot in its proper place: (@) a mere cue would not be $0 
Claborate {ihe resuming verse being considerably longer taan the original account); and @) 
Ishmaclites are not Midianttos: () "xD W'X would never be inserted in explanation of Pot 
‘phar, atter having been fntroduced in 87:08. On the other hand, aftor Khas misplaced 88 we 
‘Mould expect him to harmontze J and E by inserting “Potiphar, etc,” in 89:1. 
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‘King’s butler and baker as mutual fellow prisoners; but puts the political 
offenders in the keeping of the “commander of the guatd,” who appoints Joseph 
to serve them. (8) How J brings Joseph before Pharaoh is not clear; we have at 
Dest but traces of this writer in chapters 40 and 41.* But from what we can, 
‘gather it comes about in somewhat like the following way: Joseph meets the 
butler in prison, becomes acquainted with him, and tells him the story of his 
grievance; when the butler is released he remembers him to the king. ‘The 
reams, a5 usual, are E's; and since they make his account the more ingenious 
‘and dramatic, R gives only his account, making, of course, the necessary bar- 
‘monies in verse 8b, ete. (9) Nor are we sure from J of the oceaston that brought 
‘out Joseph's prophetic (or predictive) powers with regard to the coming famine. 
In E, of course, it is Pharaoh’s dream, (10) But when we take up Joseph’s 
advice to the king, resulting in his appointment, we again have duplicates (in 41) 
as follows: verse 80b (beginning with F)D¥/9)) = 81, 88 = 84, 85a = 85b, 41 + 
43b +4 44 = 40, one of which is J; the other = E. (11) In like manner, the 
remainder of chapter 41 presents the following repetitions: 48 = 49, 64b = 66a, 
‘which again betray the compound character of the story. 

2) Inconsistencies. (1) The difficulty which Joseph's age (87:2) presents, when 
compared with previous material, was considered in our last section. (2) As to 
JE, some of the differences enumerated above, amount to inconsistencies; e.g (8) 
‘Midianites vs. Ishmaelites; (b) Reuben vs. Judah; (c) was Joseph sold, or stolen ? 
(@) was he a prisoner with, or a free servant of, the butler and baker? (8) 
‘Especially noticeable are verses 2959. (in 87): they cannot go with the selling 
account; for why should not Reuben know of the transaction? But they do fall 
in with the stealing. 

8) Omissions and combinations. (1) The omissions are quite few, and on the 
‘whole not very serious (cf. “synopsis” and “material” above). (2) The combina- 
tions made by R, on the other hand, are of a very pronounced character. 

¢. THEOLOGY. 


‘The following remarks will be sufficient : 

1) This section bas nothing particularly striking in its conception of God. 
(2) There are no unlikely anthropomorphisms; nor (2) any references to religious 
‘worship; nor (8) any familiar intercourse between the Deity and man. 

2) Still God is near to man, and acting upon him directly. Note, (1) when Er 
and Onan are displeasing to Yahweh, he pats them to death (88:7b,10b); (2) 
‘Yahweh is with Joseph (89:2,21a), and induences his masters to treat him well 
(89:8,21b). 

8) Elays great emphasis on dreams as coming from God (41:25,28,52); and 
{n general the whole story tends to show the correctness of dreams. 
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4) The Rabbins held that WAN in 87:15,17 = angel. While not probable, it 
is not impossible, especially in the light of 82:25b. At any rate, the episode 
seems to indicate that the man was at least providentially sent. 


XV. The Analysis of Gon. 42:1-46:34. 

[The subjects treated in this section are,—(1) First visit of Joseph’s brothers 
to Egypt; (2) their second visit, with Benjamin; (8) Benjamin arrested on a 
charge of theft; (4) Judah’s plea in his behalf; (6) Joseph makes himself known, 
to his brothers, and through them to his father; (8) Jacob and all his family, 
with thelr goods, move to Egypt.] 


A. Tho Bloment of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

46 :6-27 [verses 8,12b,16,20,2809. worked over by R] (so Del., Kitt.; Bud. fails 

to consider this chapter; Well., Kuen., K. and S., omly 699. = P, 8-27 = RB). 
2. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS, 

“and they, that is, Jacob and all his seed with him,* took their cattle, and 
‘thetr possessions which they had amassed in the land of Canaan, and they came to 
Egypt. His sons and his sons’ sons, his daughters and his sons’ daughters, and 
all his seed, he brought with him into Egypt.” ‘Then follows a complete list of 
the “ seventy souls” in Jacob’s family at the time of the patriareh’s entrance into 
Egypt, including Joseph’s two sons, 








LANGUAGE. 
2) Ox Worps. @ mow nde 46:8. 
@ w99 6:0. @) DIN pr (46:10). 
@) wo 40:5). 2) New Wonps. 
@ {p2D pre 8:6,19. None. 
4 STYLE, 


1) Verbose and repetitious. (1) Verse 7 adds absolutely nothing to verse 6. 
(2) Verse 6 in itself might be condensed. (8) There are traces of this style also 
in verses 8-27; but these may be due to R. 

2) Bract, numerical and systematic. (1) The formula 133 FON in verses 15, 
18,22, 25+. (2) The words u/5}~> in verses 15b, 22, 25b, 26a and b,27b. (8) The 
partial totals, as “thirty-three,” verso 16; “sixteen,” verse 18; “fourteen,” verse 
225 “seven,” verse 25; “sixty-six,” verse 26; “two,” verse 27a, (4) The grand 
total, “seventy,” verse 27b. (6) It will be remembered that the list here given is 

his is supplied, not from other material, Dut from the lest part of tho verse, 
+ Although verses #7, ax dhown inthe “analysis,” have unmistakable signs of R's hand, the 


‘basis and general tone of tho pastago ls undoubtedly P. We may, therefore, properly illustrate 
‘the Priest's stylo by its diction. 


2B Henraica. 


headed by the customary formula MYON MON (87:2), which was interrupted by 
the few parenthetical remarks about Joseph. (6) Note the following statistical 
‘memoranda: (a) “the children of Leah which she bare unto Jacob in Paddan- 
ram,” verse 15; (b) “but Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan,” verse 12; 
(6) “Zilpah, whom Laban gave to Leah, his daughter,” verse 18; (d) verse 20; (e) 
“Bihab, whom Laban gave to Rachel, his daughter,” verse 25; (f) “except the 
wives of the sons of Jacob,” verse 26. 
5. MATERIAL. 


Ps statistics seem inconsistent with the prophetic stories. (1) Understanding 
Genesis to be from one author, we have three generations in twenty-two years: 
‘Joseph, sold at seventeen (87:28), interprets Pharaoh’s dream at thirty (41:46a); 
i.e, the seven years of plenty began thirteen years after Joseph was sold ; Jacob 
‘and his family come to Egypt in the second year of the famine (45 :6a), or 22 + 
years after Joseph was sold; but during this time Judah marries, has three sons, 
the youngest becomes of marrlageable age; then Perez is born (all this in 88), 
‘who in turn begets two sons before Jacob’s entrance into Egypt (46:12). (2) 46:21 
tells us that Benjamin had ten childrén on entering Egypt. But all through 
chapters 42-44, Benjamin is considered a chila; see especially the following 
passages: 42:18, 20, 82, 84; 48: 899. ,12, 20, 2, 28, 26, 80, 81, 82, 38, 84; 
‘where he is invariably called "Q or Y)- 





4. THEOLOGY. 
‘This material exhibits none. 


B. The Blemont ot J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 


42:2a,40,6,parts of 7, 52} in 10,27,98a;; also verse 88 (belonging, however, 
after 43 :8*) (Well., 4b,6 partly, 27sq. ; 88, like Dill.; Kuen., like Dill.; Del.,27,28a 
and other traces ; 88,like Dil. Kitt.,2a,4b,6ab,7ab, 2759.98; K. and S.,2a,4b—7 
(except OY OPOWT NIT inverse 6, and MY/P....937" in verse7 = R), 
27,88); 48:1-8 fand then comes 42 : 38] 4-19,16-28ab, 24-4 (go all, except that Kitt, 
and K. and 8.retain 42 :88 in its place); 44 entire (so all, exoopt Kite., who suggests 
a possible background of E in 2,12, 23, 26); 45: 1a, 2,4b, 5a, 10 partly, 188q.,28 (Well., 
1, MN DAI in 4sq.,10,1809.,28; Kuen., 45 =E, except parts of verses 4,5,eto. 
(28not mentioned) ; Del.,45 = J (except 17-28 = B), with interpolations from £ 
Kitt., 1a,2, de, 5ax2, 10, 188q., 28; K. and S., 1a, 2ac, 4c, parts of 5, first three words in 
110, 88q.,28) ; 46:28-84 (so all; but Well. adds 1,8sq. in part; Del. adds 1; Kitt.,1a, 
(12b and 19sq.7); K. and 8. add only 1a). 
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2, SENOPSIS OF CONTENTS, 
‘And said [Jacob to his sonst], I hear that there is corn in Egypt. Joseph, 
being at the head of the distribution of grain, his brethren come to him and 
bow before him. He recognizes them, and enters into conversation with them. 
In an inn (on their way back}, one opens his sack to feed his ass, and finds 

his money returned. He tells his brothers about it. (Having returned home} 
and having consumed the supply brought from Egypt, their father tells them to 
go again and buy more food. But Judah objects that the Egyptian forbade them 
to meet him again unless they should bring Benjamin. Jacob replies that the boy 
must not go, since he is the only one now left; and if misfortune befall him on 
‘the road, he could not die in peace.t After some discussion Judah offers to go 
surety for the boy's safety, and the sorrowful father, though not without relue- 
tance, consents to let his child go; but he advises them to return the money found 
4n the sacks and also to take along a present for the man. ‘They do as told, 
and present themselves once more to Joseph. He receives them with marked 
hospitality in his private house, ordering his steward to prepare for them dinner. 
‘They feel il at ease, fearing that this extraordinary attention is only intended to 
entrap them. Accordingly, they approach Joseph’s steward, and tell him of the 
strange incident on their way home, how each of them found his money in his 
sack, ‘The man assures them that it must be a special act of providence, since he 
‘nad received their money. When Joseph comes to the house they humbly ofter 
him the present. He speaks kindly to them, inquiring about their father, and 
seeing Benjamin, he blesses him. Feeling the tears coming to his eyes, he steps 
into his private apartment and gives full vent to his emotions. Then, having 
composed himself, he returns and invites them to dinner. ‘They are all well 
helped, but Benjamin receives special attention. After the feast, Joseph orders 
hhis steward to fil thelr sacks with grain, to refund their money, and to put his 
(Joseph’s) silver cup in Benjamin’s sack, In the morning, as they leave the city, 
the steward is ordered to overtake them and search for the stolen cup. ‘They 
protest their innocence and offer to suffer the penalty, if found guilty. The cup 
4s found, and they drive back to Joseph’s house. ‘They see the hand of God in 
the transaction, and they offer to give themselves up as slaves; but Joseph 
refuses to retain anyone except the thief, Benjamin. Judah comes forward and 
very touchingly describes the aged father’s reluctance to let the boy go. He 
assures him that the father will die if the child fails to return ; and so he begs to 
remain a slave in Benjamin’s stead. Joseph, unable to restrain himself any 
longer, sends all strangers out of the house, and with tears tells his brothers 
‘who he is, asking them not to grieve because they had sold him, He tells them 
‘to inform his father of his position, and to bring bim with all possible haste down 





“ia ss to bo supplied trom what precedes. 
4 This is verso of chapter 42, 
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to Bgypt. He is especially demonstrative toward Benjamin, [When Jacob hears 
ith] he exclaims, ‘It is enough ; Joseph my son is stil alive; I will go and see him 
efore die!” Judah is sent ahead to lead the way for him to Goshen, Joseph 
comes in his charfot to Goshen, and after long’ separation, father and son meet. 
Joseph instructs his brothers that, when Pharaoh, who is to be informed of their 
arrival, asks about their occupation, they shall tell him that they are shepherds, 
{in order to seoure Goshen as a permanent home.” 
3. LANGUAGE 
1) Ox Worns, 9 03K a9: 


(0) 707 buy 42:20, 0,7 48:2trr0o, 420,20; 44: ; Dut also in ev.11:34, 
235. 5 Jos. A: 











(@) WNP meet Defol 48: 488; 44:29. 
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co Dine asses 44: 20,80. ‘4; 608,21; Bx. 10:10,245 18:97; Num. 14:8,81;, 
@ Woy (48:10): rare, 16:97; 81:0, 17, 18; 
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(@ Pron (42: 21,28: 4: 

44:1 bio, 2,81 bio, 12, 

(@ px 48:88; 44:81: raro and poetio. 

Leduc (9) By, 00 surety for (48:0; 44:82): rare 

6) FIM (44:18; 45:8). a ay be eae eee eas 
fan ayy Us:6h (© MOA 8:89): rare and poet. 
() maw (48:12): nowhere else. 


as) FapD (40:0,00. 
40) JAY vourhumde servant aa:20.u.18; 49: © [BBD 48:28): posto. 






















(9) 909 (48:00 rare 
7, AB, 121, 23,24, 27,90, 81 twice, 
setae. PREM EHEWICEH Ao) DoT (48:81; 45:1): prophetic tora 
E tare, 
2) Naw Wonps. (a miu (48:04 three): vory rare. 
(a) yon 42 438; a4 a voy 
4 STYLEt 


1) Ibis easy and flowing. (1) Dropping out the apparent inconsistencies and 
repetitions by restoring R’s combinations to theit original form, the narrations 
flow on smoothly, though not, of course, without some slight omissions due, as 
‘before, to the work of R. (2) While there is an orderly and even climactic 
sequence of stories, no details that would add to the interest of each scene, 
howsoever subordinate, are slighted. Contrast P’s brevity and meagemess in 
‘telling of the descent to Egypt, in his evident haste to get to the exodus and the 
legislation connected with it-t 


‘Thies to be suppited trom another source. 
4 As before, J and E will be considered together. 
No illustration need bo given of these feo points. ‘The consideration of the prophetic style 
sil ehow this indirectly, 
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2) Tt is vivid, descriptive, dramatic. (1) Jn generat, the description of Joseph’s 
‘meeting with his brothers, bas no superior, from a purely literary stand-point in 
any fiction. (2) Conversations are true to nature; . g., (a) Joseph’s insinuating 
remark, “Ye are spies,” and their answers, naive, but more and more implicating 
(42:9-16); (b) the deseription of their troubled conscience, “We are verily guilty, 
te.” (verse 21); (¢) Reuben’s “Spake I not unto you, ete.?” (verse 22); (€) the 
‘care taken in rehearsing their experience to their father not to represent “the 
man” as too severe, omitting thus his first proposition to keep all of them but one 
(verso 16), and their three-days? imprisonment, and adding that, if they prove true, 
he would offer them the trade of Egypt (cf. verse 84 with verse 20)—evidently 
desiring to make their father believe that there was no risk in sending Benjamin, 
and much to gain by its (¢) thelr explanation to Joseph's steward (48:18-28a); (f) 
‘their willingness that the thief should receive the séverest penalty, so long as they 
are confident of their innocence (440a), but when the cup is actually found, the 
proposition of slavery, not of death (44:16); (g) udah’s plea; (h) the condensed 
and passionate outbreak of Joseph, “I am Joseph; doth my father yet live?” 
(45:8); (1) in like manner, the joyful exclamation of the father, “It is enough, 
‘oseph my son is yet alive,” betraying emotion too deep for words; (k) Joseph’s 
advice to bis brethren as to what they shall say to the king ;—all these intensify 
our interest, and give us insight into the very heart of the actors. (8) Scenes: (a) 
Joseph breaking down when he hears the conversation and repentance of his 
brothers (42:288q,); (b) their dismay at finding their money retamed (42 :27-95); 
(c) the children prevailing on the despairing father to part with “his Benjamin” 
(48:2-14); (@) the men in Joseph’s house, their gradual change of feeling from 
fear to the enjoyment of the feast (48 :18-84); (e) caught on the road (44 :4-18); 
(f) the thieves before Joseph (44:14-34); (g) the disclosure (45:1-16). (4) It 
would be too much to endeavor to point out the numerous minor touches of 
vivid desoription, such as circumstantial clauses, manner of action, time of day, 
te., of which the matter is full. 
'8) It abounds in story and anecdote. Ttis not necessary to elaborate. 
[For material ” and ‘ theology” see under B, p. 1754.) 


©. The lement of B. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

42 entire [except 2a, 4b, 6, parts of 7, ODN in 10, 27, 28a", and 88 (= J); 28b 
belongs after 85] (Well. and Kuen. except only 4b, 6 partly, 278q, and 88 (= J); Del. 
‘finds only touches of J in 42, especially in 27,28a, and 98, otherwise itis all E; Kitt. 
1,2b-4a, 5, 6, Zax, 7b-26, 29-87 = E; K, and S., all E, except 2a, 4b-7, 27, and 88 
(=3), and a few touches of B); 48:14%,28c (so all) ;* 45:1-27 [except a, 2,4b, 
ba, 10 partly, 182g. =J; 19-21") (60, practically, Well., Kuen.; Del., parts of 45, 


‘Vin 44 it i only Kite who finds traces of Bin 1, and perhaps also in 223,28, 
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especially 17-28, 7(2), seo p. 486); Kitt.,1b,8,4ab, 623, 5b-9, 11sq, 15-27; K. and 8. 
all, except 1a, 2a¢, 4b, 5a (but D3°YY3 IM? IN = E), first three words in 10, 1384. 
and 28 = J; 19, 20, and traces in 21 = R); 46:1 in part, 86q.,5 partly [1a, b= J 
or Bj (Well., 1b, 2-6*; Kuen., 1b-5* (1a = R); Del. 1-5; Kitt,, 1b-6 (except 
prey in 2); K. and S., 1b-a (8 =R), 4, 6a (50 = R)). 











2, SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


Jacob, noticing that Egypt has grain to sell, sends ten of his sons to buy, 
keeping Benjamin at home. When they come to Joseph, he recognizes them, and 
recalls his dreams. He charges them with being spies. In their attempt to refute 
‘the charge, they tell him that they have a little brother at home. He asks that 
this brother be brought and thelr statement proved. After keeping them for three 
days in prison, he proposes to retain one as a hostage, while the others shall go to 
fetch their brother. Reuben reminds his brothers (in their own dialect, of which 
he supposes Joseph to be ignorant) how foully they had dealt with Joseph; and 
hhe, hearing it, tums away and weeps. He takes Simeon from them as prisoner, 
and tells his steward to put their money back in their sacks filled with grain, On 
returning home, they tell their father of their misfortune. But their fear increases 
‘when, on emptying their sacks, they find their money. Jacob is in despair about 
‘their taking Benjamin; but Reuben assures him that he would take eare of him 
at the peril of his own two children; and so Jacob gives them his blessing and 
permits Benjamin to go. [When they come to Joseph again*] he releases Simeon, 
‘and tells them who he is. ‘They ate greatly frightened; but he calls them to draw 
nigh to him, assuring them that he was sent to Egypt by God himself, to provide 
for them in time of'need. He bids them hasten to Jacob and tell him of his son’s 
success, and to bring him and his to Egypt. Meantime, the report of Joseph’s 
brethren haying come, has reached the king, who is greatly pleased, and bids 
Joseph send wagons to bring down his people. Joseph gives presents to each of 
his brothets, especially to Benjamin, and sends an abundance of Egypt's goods to 
‘his father. ‘The old man can scareely believe the good news; but being assured 
ty their words and by the presents of Joseph, he goes to Beer-sheba, where he 
‘offers sacriflees to God. ‘There God appears to him in a ‘vision of the night,’ and 
tells him not to fear to go to Egypt. He then proceeds with his children in the 
‘vehicles which Pharaoh sent.” 
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2) New Wonps, 
@) SIND (42:9,12,14,16,80,81,80: of, Jos. 2:1 
22 28,255 14 

(@) OE (48:17: of. 40:8,475 41:10; Num. 
16:94, But also Lov. 24:12. 

(@) TVS (49:25; 45:21): of. 12:30; Jos. 1: 
yen. 

co bow 42:00 
‘Bx. 20:28, 

@ 9733 48:3): ef. Bx. 15:15. Rave and po- 
tie. 

(@ 9dP3ABan: of 47 
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(Points which this writer has in common with J have been considered (see 
p.14), Here only Es peculiarities are noticed.) 

1) God appears to Jacob in a vision of the night (4¢ 

2) Jacob's name is repeated when God calls him (4 

8) Worship in Beer-sheba is emphasized (46 :1). 

5. MATERIAL. 

‘Have we one or two accounts in the prophetic narrative ? 

1) Duplicates. (1) 42 has the following repetitions: verse 2a, 
Seq. = 7. While the first two do not interrupt the flow of the story, the Inst does. 
(2) ‘Again, verse 27s tell of one discovering his refunded money in his bag, while 
on the way at an inn, and he tells his brothers about it. But in 85 they are as 
‘much astonished and frightened, when the money is found, as their father, who 
‘had not been informed of the experience at the inn, (8) It is difficult to see why 
‘Jacob should refuse Reuben, who offered his two sons as surety for Benjamin, 
and should accept Judah’s bail, which was of a far less substantial character. 
‘Besides, in view of the existence of a Reuben-Judah duplicate in the early part of 
the story (87 :21 and 28), and of the fact that verse 98 (in 42) has the language of 
44:29, 81,—the presence of the double representation becomes quite conclusive. 
(4) In 45, 4b = 8a, and verse 18 = 9, while its connection with 12 is hardly 
natural. (5) We may also notice that in 4b-5a Joseph speaks of his brothers’ 
selling him; while in 5b, 6 and 8 he says, “God sent me here.” This point gains 
significance if we remember the double representation of stealing and selling in 
87:28. 

2) Differences. ‘The differences more definitely indicated are therefore, (1) 
that, according to J, the restored money is found on the way at an inn ; according 

+8 
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to-B, after reaching home; (2) that B consistently makes Reuben go surety for 
Benjamin’s safety, while J, with still greater consistenoy, pushes Judah forward, 
not only (a) as surety (48:85q.), and (b) as advocate (44:18-84), but also (e) a8 
leader to Goshen (46:28); (8) that J consistently makes Joseph speak of his 
brothers’ selling him, while in E he refers merely to an act of providence transfer- 
zing him to Egypt. 

3) Omissions. Of course, in combining two uecounts, whatever was identical, 
and there must, in the nature of the case, have been much, is omitted from the 
less interesting story. ‘Thus we fin, (1) the rst visit of the brothers to Egypt is 
mostly E; (2) while the second trip is J, with traces only of EB; (2) so also 
Benjamin's guilt and defense is purely J (4) Joseph’s disclosure of himself, on 
the other hand, is mainly B; (6) Jacob at Beer-sheba is B; (6) while his arrival 


in Egypt is J. 





6. mHEOLOGY. 
‘There is nothing which deserves special notice, 


XVI. Tho Analysis of Gen, 47:1-60:26. 

[The subjects treated in this section are,—{1) Introduction of Jacob and his 
family to Pharaoh ; (2) one-fifth of the grain of Egypt is set apart for the king; 
(8) Jacob's last sickness, the adoption of Manasseh and Ephraim, the blessing of 
his children, and his death; (4) the funeral of Jacob; (6) the death of Joseph.) 


‘A. Bloment of P- 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

41:60 [supplying before it from LAX. 998 FMDV IND" then IY" DY 
“OND FVD AID WN" DI FID AYAB Yow" yI9 sb, 6a, 7-11, 27 
partly, 28 (s0 all critics); 48:3-6, also 7 [belonging, however, after 49:82, and NY 
DMD M'D init = R] (o all, except verse 7 is assigned by Bud., Kuen., Del.(?), 
K, and §. to K entirely); 49:19, 28b~82 [except either 80b or 82 = R]* 88 partly 
(TOA. -..]ONN= J} (80 ll; Bud. adds 977 NN} at end of verse 1); 50: 125q. 
(so all. 





2, SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

“Jacob and his family arrive in Egypt, and Pharaoh, hearing of it, tells 
oseph to locate them wherever he thinks best.+ Joseph introduces his father to 
‘the king, to whom the old man complains that the 180 years of his life have been 
full of trouble. ‘Then Joseph gives them a home in the land of Raamses, where 
Israel settles down and lives for seventeen years in prosperity. When he is 147 
years old, at his death, he adopts Ephraim and Manasseh as his own children, 





* Here, according to Diliman, ete, belongs 48:1. See “'synopsla.” 
hiss supplied trom LXX,, aooording to “analysis” above. 
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‘Then the dying father calls his children, and having blessed them each and all, he 
charges them to bury him in the cave of Machpelah, where all the patriarchs and 
their wives (except Rachel, buried on the way to Ephrath*) lie buried. Having 
finished his instructions, he passes away and is gathered unto his people, and his 
children eatry his body to Canaan for burial in the ancestral lot, according to his 
will” 






3. LANGUAGE, 
co 130 1D othe, 20. oh aa mp 48:0, 
mmr: : @ po ae 

(@ ma ANB ae a0) ay Sx DRT 49:25... 
cow bx a8. an yu a 

[Pd or DW) 48:0. a Ahpoa « 





@ Dray Srp asia. 
© PINK I aso. 
4. STYLE. 

As usual, it is marked by—1) Numbers. (1) Jacob arrives in Egypt at 190 
years of age (47:9). (2) He lives in Egypt seventeen years (47:28a). (8) He dies 
at 147 years (47:28). 

2) Repetition. (1) The last clause of 49:28b adds nothing (five words out of 
twelve being superfluous). (2) ‘The first two words of 49:29, as well as the last 
six (eight out of eighteen), are unnecessary. (8) Lest: 29 would not sufficiently 
describe the grave of Jacob's ancestors, verse 805q. give an elaborate history of 
“the cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite.” (4) One would think that 
after all this description, the place of burial would be known but our writer in 
50:18 repeats the story of the cave once more. 49:82 is not mentioned, being 
unmistakably R’s addition; but from the point of view of the unity of authorship 
‘his would furnish another interesting detail about the cave. 





& MATERIAL. 

1) Duplicates. (1) Supplying the verse from the LXX. (which, being the 
‘more difficult reading, by a well accepted canon of criticism is to be preferred to 
‘the Massoretic), we have a very awkward repetition of the arrival and settlement 
of Jacob’s family, in 47: 5sq., a8 compared with the account immediately preceding 
(46:28-47:4). So awkward, indeed, that even the Massorites took the liberty of 
throwing out the most objectionable part and rearranging the rest. (2) 60:12sq. 
is another—and different—account of Jacob's burial in Canaan, from that given in 
50:7-9. (2) Weseem to have two accounts of Jacob’s last testament about his 
place of burial, 47:29sq. and 49:29. 

2) Differences. (1) According to one account (J) Joseph informs Pharaoh of 
‘the arrival of his kinsfolk; according to P (as given in LXX.) Pharaoh hears of it 
‘by rumor. (2) According to the prophetic story Joseph introduces five brothers 


‘This is not supplied, but comes from 48:7 
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(47:2); according to the priest’s record, his father (47:7). This is almost a 
contradiction: both cannot be true in the order given; for Joseph would most 
naturally introduee the father first, if at all. (8) J gives the land of Goshen as 
‘Jacob's Awelling (47:4, 6b, ete.); P speaks of the land of Raamses. [The latter 
expression ocours, however, only here in P, ‘The LXX. has it also in 46:28b (=J). 
‘We may well suppose that the same place is meant by both terms (so Del. in loeo); 
but for one writer to use them both in the same account would be strange] (4) 
According to J, Joseph alone is instructed to take Jacob’s remains to Canaan 
(47:20); according to BP, all the children (49:29). (6) Each writer consistently 
gives the account of the burial according to the instructions: J says, “Joseph 
went up to bury his father” (50:7a); while P tells, “And his sons did unto him 
‘as he commanded them; for his sons carried im, ete.” (50:12sq.). (8) According 
to J, there would seem to have been some difficulty connected with taking Jacob's 
ody to Canaan. For (a) Jacob made Joseph sweat to do it; (b) Joseph gets the 
“house of Pharaoh” (= family or courtiers) to speak for him to the king; and (c) 
it is granted only asa personal favor to Joseph (ef. the instruction of Joseph to 
his brethren (50:25) to take his bones when God will take them out from Egypt; 
he could not be placed in his father’s grave, though he wished it so ardently). 
But P, as usual, knows of no dificulties; Jacob simply requests his children, and 
‘they do as told, 

8) Inconsistencies. In 47:9, P tells us that Jacob was 180 years of age, when 
‘he arrived in Egypt. Compare, however, the following: (1) Esau married the 
objectionable Canaanitish women when forty years of age (86:840q.). (2) Jacob 
(a twin brother of Esau, it will be remembered), soon after and because of this 
‘marriage, is'sent to Paddan-aram (27:48-28:6). (8) He remains there twenty 
years (81:41) [i ¢., on leaving Paddan-aram Jacob is sixty or more years of age). 
(4) At this period Joseph was about seven years old, since he was born before Jacob 
‘began to serve Laban for his flocks (80: 25-48), in which service he remained six 
years (81:41); this impression is further confirmed by 88:7b. (6) Hence, when 
Soseph was sold at seventeen years of age (87:2), Jacob was a little over seventy. 
(6) But Jacob comes to Egypt about twenty-two years later, as is easily seen from 
41:46, 5809. and 45:6, (7) Therefore, Jacob was only about ninety-three years 
of age when he came to Egypt; at all events, he could not have been more than 
100. 











6. THEOLOGY. 
‘Nothing in this material worthy of special notice. 


B. Blement of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED, 
47:1-6a,60,12-26,27 panty, 29-81 (so, practically, all; but Well, Del.,omit 5a 
K. and 8. give 12 to E; Well., Kuen,, make 12-28 E or J, while Del., Kitt., JE; 
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Del., 27 = P2}; 48:2b,9b,10a,185q.,17-19,20b (Well., Kuen.,no J in 48; Bud., 180., 
‘88q,,188q.,17-19,20axb, (71 OTN... WW in 9 =R, or read -7\F7); s0Del., 
omitting ¥. 20; Kitt., 2b,8-11a,1839.17-19,21a (8,11a,21a partly B); K. and S., 
24,80,0b,10a,183q,,17-19); 49:1b-27 [incorporated], 88 partly (G0, practically, all; 
Dut Well, 1-27 (Incorporated?); Bud., 1b-28a, MBIQA..-.£]DNN in 88; 80 
Kuen. Del., 227,88; Kitt., 1-28; K, and S., 1-27 = J3, 88 (middle part)=J); 
:{1-8(2)]4-11,14,[18a,21 partly, 24 in part{?)} (80, practically, all; except those 
incladed in the last brackets, which are given to E, by Well., Kuen.,K. and 8., 
Del.; Del. says there are traces of J in 15-28, especially 19 (sicf); Kitt., parts of 
18, 21sq., and 24 =J), 











2. SYNOPSIS. 

“Joseph informs Pharaoh of the avrival of his father’s family in Goshen, and 
introduces five of his brothers to the king, who inguires for their occupation. 
They tell him that they are by heredity herdsmen, and should like to settle in 
Goshen. Pharaoh grants their request. Joseph supports his father and family 
uring the famine. In Egypt and Canaan this famine is very severe. Joseph 
extracts not only all the money and land for the royal treasury, but succeeds in 
establishing the law that Pharaoh should get one-fifth of all future products. As 
Jacob draws nigh to his death, he sonds for Joseph, and causes him to swear @ 
solemn oath that he will bury him in the grave of his fathers. As Joseph prom- 
{ses to fulfill this his Inst request, Israel bows, and, sitting up in bed, calls 
for (Joseph’s children*] to bless them. Now, because of age, his eyes had lost 
their sight; and although Joseph brings Manasseh to Jacob's right and Ephraim. 
to his lett, Jacob crosses his hands and puts his right on Ephraim’s head; Joseph 
attributes this to his father’s blindness. He tries to change the arrangement of 
his father’s hands, calling his attention to the fact of Manasseh’s priority. But 
Tacob informs him that he did it deliberately, sinee Ephraim is to be the greater 
of the two, ‘Then comes ‘Jacob's blessing? of his sons, each in detail; and after 
finishing this, he dies. At the end of the time given to mourning, Joseph asks 
Pharaoh for leave of absence, to go to Canaan to bury his father, according to his 
oath. Receiving permission, the entire family, and many Egyptians, proceed with 
Joseph to perform the last rites over Jacob’s remains. On his return, he takes 
good care of his brothers and their families, as before his father’s death.” 














3, LANGUAGE. 
1) OLD Worps. (8 83 (47429 toes 0:4 twro9, 6. 
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@ [Sy din Prey 48:16), 
4 STYLE. 


(Both J and E will be considered here,} 

1) Archeological references, ¢. g.i (1) The origin of an anclent custom in 
‘Egypt(47:28). (2) Not only isthe fact of Egyptian embalming mentioned, but some 
details of it are given, as (a) the physicians had charge of the work, (50:1); (b) the 
operation took forty days, 60:8; (¢) the dead were put in a sarcophagus, 50:26; 
(@) the remains were not interred, but could be carried away, when desired, 
50:25. (8) The Egyptians are represented as greatly given to mourning and fun- 
eral rites, 60:8b,7b,10a. (4) Also, in Jacob’s “last words” (ch. 49), there are many 
references to traditions and stories, as (a) v. 4 refers to the incident related in 
85:22; (b) ¥. 6sq. as in mind the raid of Shechem, as told in 84:253q.; (¢) v. 9 
refers to 87:28, ete. (6) The origin of the name Abel-mizraim is explained, 
50:10. 

2) Fividness. Only a few of the poetic touches will be noticed: (1) ‘Israel 
strengthened himself and sat upon the bed,” 48:2. (2) The picture of Jacob 
blessing Ephraim and Manassch, 48:18sq. (8) “He gathered up his feet into the 
bed,” 49:38. (4) “And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon him 
and kissed him,” 50:1. (6) The oriental primitive respect for parents is shown 





‘This word should havo beon noticed in connection with 0:88, 
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{in the fact that Joseph’s brothers never feared his vengeance until their father’s 
death (ef. 27:41b). (6) What could better describe Joseph's disposition, and the 
generous forgiveness of all the wrongs done him, than the simple touch, “And 
Toseph wept when they spoke to him,” 50:17? 

8) It takes the form of stories. Note (1) the difference between P and JE in 
describing Jacob’s ast moments (P=A7:28; JB =47:29-48:2). (2) Jaoob's instruc 
tions about his burial (J = 47:29-81; P= 49:29). (8) The reception by Joseph's 
children of the last words of their dying grandfather (P, 48:5; JE,AS:8-20). (4) 
‘The description of the last ceremonies over Jacob’s remains (by P in his matter- 
of-fact style, 60:12sq.; but minutely and sympathetically by JE, 50:1-11) ; besides 
these, we have (5) Joseph’s bargain with the Egyptians, 47:18-26; (8) Joseph's 
treatment of his brothers after Jacob's death, 60:16-21; and (7) Josephs last 
days, 50:22-26. 









5. MATERIAL, 


(Onder J, as such, we consider only 49:1b-27, upon which the following 
remarks must sufflce,] 

‘It is prophetic (in a more than ordinary sense) and very highly poetic, both 
of which facts exclude P from any claim to its authorship. On the other hand, 
‘te claim of J has forts support (1) AYP in v. 18; (2) the glorideation of Judah, 
as seen in (a) the fact that the first three sons receive rebuke, indeed a cursing, 
rather than a blessing; (b) all the rest—except Joseph—recaive only passing 
remark, and that mostly in the nature of a tribal trait, rather than in the form of a 
Airect promise of blessing and greatness ; (e) Joseph indeed receives considerable 
attention, but when compared with such expressions as, “Thy father’s sons sball 
dow to thee” (thus making him the superior of all) and the promise of Judah’s 
perpetual, if not everlasting, dynasty (v. 10), Joseph falls into comparative 
obscurity. 

«. THEOLOGY. 

‘There is nothing deserving special notice. 


©. Bloment of B. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 


4£7:12-26 [assigned to J, but it is on a basis of H, worked over by R, who re- 
‘moved it from after 41:65] (all critics are not sure about this passage as to whether 
itis J or E: Del, and Kitt., make it JE inseparable; K. and S., alone, give it as J 
(see, however, the note 211 on p. 112 of their Genesis) ; 48:1,2a,9a,10b,118q.,155a., 
20 partly, 21sq., (Well, al! B., except $-7=P?; Bud.,(tt.),10-12,15sq.,2003(?), 2180.5 
Kuen., 18q.,8-12,168q.,20-22 (18sq.,17-19 = E?; in 22 read NOV IND NO) 
SPD (x1v.,p.,272); Del, 10-12,1609, 20-22 (the rest except 7 = J; Kuen 's 
conjecture for 82 “very tempting;” Kitt, 1,24,8,08,.0b,118q.20-28 (8, 11, and 21 
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in common with J); K. and §., like Dil., but adding 20 entirely, and. giving 8b to 
J); 60:1-8(?)16-25, except 18 and parts of 21 and 24 (=J)} (80, practically, all; 
Dut Bud., fails to analyize this chapter, Kuon., Del., K. and S., give 1-8 to J). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

[Phe famine being very great in Egypt as well as in Canaan, Joseph draws 
all the money of these countries into the royal treasury. Then, for one year’s 
food, he buys up all the eattle, and after that, the land of Bgypt, except the prop- 
erty of the priests. He gives seed to the people, on condition that a fifth of all 
future products should belong to the Pharaohst]. After a time, Joseph learns 
‘hat his father is il, and, taking Manasseh and Kphraim with him, he comes to 
Jnoob. He introduces bis boys, whom Jacob receives very affectionately. He 
blesses Joseph and his sons. He predicts that God will restore them all to the 
land of their fathers, [and dies)+ Joseph has him embalmed; they mourn for 
‘im two months, according to the Egyptian custom, When Joseph’s brethren see 
thelr father dead, they fear that Joseph will now take his revenge. They send to 
tell him that Jacob, before his death, requested him to pardon thelr transgressions. 
Joseph receives the message with tears; and when his brothers come and fall 
before him, he assures them of his aid and protection. Joseph lives to see a third 
generation from Manasseb, dying at 110 years of age. Before his death, he 
‘announces the deliverance of his people from Egypt, and adjures them to take 
his bones along, when they go up to Canaan.” 
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{See under J, pp. 22,98.) 
5, MATERIAL. 


1) YFP being found only once (49:18), and other characteristics, such as 
angels, dreams, ete, being entirely absent, there must be some doubt about the 


‘This part ism common with J, 800 Synopete, p. 21. 
*/This has to be supplied from other material. 
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prophetic writer to which some passages belong. ‘Thus (1) 47:19-26, and (2) 50: 
1-8, may be classed as JE passages. 

2) Two passages are clearly E, viz., 60:15-21, which presents Joseph's char- 
‘ter in so beautiful a light; and (2) 50:22-26, which shows Joseph’s prophetic 
insight, and records Joseph’s death, giving to no other of the twelve such atten- 
tion. Itis worthy of notice that the name of the Deity, occurring four times in 
these short passages, is invariably ON - 

8) For the prophetic portion of ch. 49 see under J, p. 28. 

4) There remain, then, to be considered (1) 47:29-48:22, and (2) 50:4-11, the 
latter going with the account of 47:29-81. Now, 47:20sqq. is evidently J, as seen 
(1 by “language:” (a) NYDN: () NON IDAs (©) MBN DY Idw; and 
(2) by the mode of taking an oath (last clause in v. 29; of 24:2b). Hence, also, 
50:4-11 (besides some marks of its own) is rightly assigned to J. 

5) Chapter 48 as OYTO six times, as follows: 9a,11,15 (twice), 20,21, 
Which fixes these passages, at least, as belonging to B. But the composite charac- 
tor of this chapter is evident from (1) 48:1 = 47:29; (2) v. 8 says, And Israel 
sav the children of Joseph,” etc., whilew. 10a tells us, “Now, the eyes of Israel 
‘were dim for age, 50 that he could not see;” (8) vs. 16sq. break the story of the 
“crossing of the hands,” and an author would scarely have arranged them so; 
(4) v. 20a = 19 (containing a blessing already, in which the superiority of Ephraim 
is also emphasized); these facts seems to indicate two parallel accounts, each 
quite complete and consistent with itself. 

6) With this as a basis, we may note next certain differences : (1) according 
to B, Jacob is sick in his last days ; not so in J. (2) J alone has the story about 
oseph’s oath; (8) J alone has the anecdote about the “crossing of hands ;” (4) 
according to B, Joseph only receives Jacob’s blessing, no other of the children, 
as J gives in ch. 49; (6) what has already been noticed, Jacob's blindness is 
known only to J. 





¢, THEOLOGY. 
Only the angels, perhaps, in 48:16, need be noticed. 


XVI Analysis of Bx. 1:1-7:7. 





[Subjects (1) Oppression imposed by Egypt upon Israel; (2) Moses’ birth, 
education at Pharaoh’s court, first strokes for Israel, fight to Midian and mar- 
lage there; (8) God’s revelation of himself to Moses at Horeb; (4) the promise 
of the exodus, and Moses convinced of his mission; (5) Moses at the inn, on his 
way to Egypt; (8) first visit of Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh, its result; (7) 
‘Moses? genealogy.) 





28 Heprarca. 


A. Blomont of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED 70 P. 

1:1-5,7,188q. [except “WIND -.-AIWI [=J or Band ona 53 nN 
[=R]] (so al, except Juil, Kuen., add v. 6, and make no note of J or JB traces in 
185q.); 2:28 [beginning IMINNH25 (60 all); 6:2-6,6%,7,10sq.,18-27 [8sq.,12,286q., 
80a—=R. Much misplacing is also due to BR), 80b (as to 2 6, there is no disagree- 
ment, Well, 6-12 (but 18-80 = R or P? misplaced); Jii., 18-27,(28) belong after 
2:24; then 6:2-9; Kuen., 6-€,18-80=R; Kitt, 2-80—P%, but he refers to 
Kuen,}; 7:1-7 (60 all). 








2 SENOPSIS. 

“Jacob's family, consisting of twelve sons, or seventy souls in all, on their 
entrance to Egypt, multiplied there greatly. But being much oppressed by hard 
labor, they cry to God, because of their burdensome toll, and God heard them. 
Accordingly, God reveals himself to Moses, under the name of Yahweh, telling 
him of the covenant he had established with the patriarchs (to whom he was 
known as "EF-Shaddai), and that he bad heard the ery of the children of Israel, 
‘whom he is to make his own people. Moses is then instructed to speak to Pharaoh 
about sending the children of Israel out of his land, to which Moses objects as 
‘being disqualified by some difficulty in his speech*.) Aaron is then made a 
spokesman between Pharaoh and Moses, who receives his instructions from God. 
‘They are told beforehand that Pharaoh will not listen to them until great won- 
ders and judgments be displayed in Exypt. Moses and Aaron do as instructed ; 
their respective ages at the time being eighty and eighty-three years.” 


3, LANGUAGE, 
1) Ox» Wows. 8) New Wons. 

©) wD)= perIon 5 twiee), ) JY ONS" GL: only again tm Gen, 46:28. 

AIM tt Hardly characterstio. 
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@ nrn @28,19. @ MIR WR (6:14.25): of. Num. 91:26; 
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ay ornawnd 2725. 
g) th ctor By) 1) 
4 srvER, 


Tt is, as always, 
1) Systematic, as seen from (1) the résumé of Jacob's family, 1:1-5; (2) the 
careful use of DYFTON up to the statement in 6:3, and the equally regular use of 


* Hore comes a sort of genealogy of Moses and Aaron, to which Itisditoultto assign a place, 
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INP? after it; (8) the statistical setting of the genealogy of Moses and Aaron, 
tracing them back to Israel, 6:14-26;* (4) the brief enumeration of Reuben and 
‘Simeon, which only leads up to Levi, upon whom he enlarges. 

2) Exact, numerical: (1) “70. souls,” 3 (2) “Levi lived 187 years,” 6:16; 
(8) “Kehath lived 188 years,” 6:18; (4) “Amram lived 187 years,” 6:20; (5) 
‘Moses was 80 years old and Aaron 88 years,” ete., 7:7; (6) each family in the 
genealogical table begins with *95 , and ends with PAMDWED TON. 

8) Rigid, stereotyped; as seen in the expressions (1) 1 MID TON), L 
6:16; (2) “12 WNT TON at the opening and closing of Moses? genealogy, 6:14 
and 25b; (8) MIMDW1D TPN summing up each subdivision, 6:14,15 and 19. 

4) Verbose and repetitious: (1) 1:1 is an awkward appendage, and absolutely 
unnecessary ; (2) the rapid increase of the children of Israel is described thus, 
“they were fruitful, and increased abundantly and multiplied, and became mighty 
exceedingly exceedingly, and the land was filled with them,” 1:7; (8) 2:24a adds. 
nothing to 28b ; (4) 2:25 adds little or nothing to what has been said; (5) 6:4b 
is unnecessary; (6) Aaron’s wife was “ Hlisheba, the daughter of Amminadab, 
and the sister of Nahshon,” 6:23 (cf. Gen. 28:9); (7) either 6:26 or 27 is wholly 
umnecessary. 











5, MATERIAL. 

1) Duplicates. (1) 1:12a = 1:7, both recording the wonderful growth of Israel ; 
(2) 1:11 = 1:168q., Israel’s hard labor; (6) 8:7, as well as 8:9=2:24, God knows 
the oppression of his people ; (4) 6:2sq. = 8:14sq., revelation of Yahweh; (5) 6:68q. 
= 8:10-16, God commissions Moses to go to Pharaoh, etc.; (6) 6:80 = 6:12 (abso- 
ute identity). 

2) Differences. (1) According to P, Israel’s enormous growth takes place 
before the oppression comes; according to B, afer, and in spite of it. (2) As 
usual, P is generic: he describes Israel’s work simply as hard; but E tells us 
‘hat they built Pithom and Rameses. (8) In J (8:7), and in E (8:9), God sees the 
oppression as well as hears their ery (that is, he is near); in P, he only hears.* 
(&) According to P, God listens to Israel simply because he remembered bis.cove- 
nant with the patriarchs ; but in JE, it is his compassion for their suffering. (5) 
According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (8:7,10); but in P, he is 
just about to make them his nation (6:7).* (6) From JE, it would seem that 
‘Yahweh was known as the God of the patriarchs (8:16); in P, this name is first 
revealed to Moses.* (7) P knows nothing of Moses’ lack of faith; while the 
prophetic writers make much of it (8:11,18; 4:1-17). (8) P knows nothing of 
‘Moses? marriage, though mentioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar. 

8) Inconsistencies. While most of the differences may be explained as co-exist- 
{ing facts, points (6) and (6) are fairly to be regarded as inconsistent. 




















‘+ Bivon if Chis passage bo R in ts presen form and position, its basis is unmistakably P. 
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4) Cases in which B's work appears. (1) 1:18sq. would logically come (suppos- 
{ng the material to have been the work of a single author), before 1:11; for, after 
‘they have once tried hard labor as a means of checking Israel's growth (1:9-11), 
“and to thelr disgust found that ‘the more they oppressed Israel, the more he 
multiplies” (y. 12), it would be absurd for them to try the same means again (v. 
18sq,). Besides, in this case, there would be no ground left for the command to 
destroy the infants (v. 15sq.). (2) What are we to understand by 2:28a, in the 
Light of 1:8? Does it mean that the new king, the severe king died? If so, why 
should the children of Israel groan over it? It seems to refer to the king that did 
“know Joseph,” who died before the new king. The passage, then, is out of 
place. (8) 6:2sq. naturally means that God introduces himself to Moses as 
‘Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known, But what does 
‘that mean in the face of 8:15? Would a writer forgot himself so in the same 
section? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former statement? 
(4) Ttis hardly necessary to show the misplacement of 6:18-28. It would seem 
to have been inserted there, in order to separate vs. 10-12 from 298q., which are 
practically identical. 


6. THEOLOGY. 

As usual, in P. 

1) God is remote. (1) the ery of suffering goes up to him, 2:28 (ef. J, “I am 
come down to save him,” 8:8); (2) he only hears of their suffering, 2:24 (JE, he 
sees it as well, 8:7 and 9); (8) he only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1 (in JE he 
‘appears visibly, 8:269,). 

2) God’s revelation és formal, (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to 
‘the patriarchs, 2:24; 6:4sq.; (2) there is no familiarity between him and Moses : 
he simply orders; there is no sign, no persuasion, as in JE. 

8) There is no indication of anthropomorphism: this needs no enlargement, 
(of. JE under this head, p. 82.] 

44) The covenant with the patriarchs is emphasized. In the prophetic writers 
‘there is no mention of it, 





B. Bloment of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

‘Traces in 1:10,12,20, and 21 (Well., traces in 14; vs. 20b,22; Jiil, no sure trace 
of J before 8:7s9.; Kuen.,‘'in Ex. 1-11, the prophetic narrative, in its present 
form, is due to JE, who did not simply interweave his documents in this case, but 
rade their statements the ground-work of a narrative of his own, especially in 
chs. 4-11.” Still J is traceable in ch. 8; Kitt., 20b,22, and perhaps traces in 14); 
2:60q in part; trace in 14, then 15-28 [in 18 insert 73 3347 before ONY] (Wel, 











Bee under “theology” below, 
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‘v8. 6a3bx,10D, 11-22 (except 15a = E(?)); Kitt., 6,11-14,16-28ab (28ab by the other 
critics is placed with LXX. before 4:19; as for Jtil. and Kuen., see preceding 
parenthesis) ; 8:8 partly, 4a,7sq.,16 partly, 17 (Well., 1-9 (except traces of Hin 4,6 
and 9) 16-18 (198q.=R4); Jil, Tsq. (MAP In 2 and 4=R! for DYADN) ANN 
in v. 9, V8. 16-18 (15, 19sq.=R¢, 218q.=Ré, or Benriched by Re); Kuen,, traces 
in 8-4a,7eq. and a or 9b; Kitt., 2 partly (specifically 2ax), 8,4a,759. (except sha), 
16b-22 (except parts, especially in 18)); 4:1-16*,19,20a,22-290 [22sq. misplaced by 
B from before 10:28),80,81 in part (Well, 1-12 (18-16 = Be),{2:28ab), 18,20a,24-26, 
20-81 (276q., [IN and PIN) in 296q.—=R); Jil, 1-19,(18-16 = Re) (2:280b}, 
19,20a,24-28 (21-28,2Tsq., 30a = R!); Kuen., 14-16=R! (see 1., 160), 21-28 = R(2)) 
(see 1, pp. 160, 269); Kitt., 1-12(18-16%(2)), 19 and a statement corresponding to 
20a,24-26) ; 6:16q.,5,9,11b,21-28 partly (Well.. 14,20=RY, 4,5,8 show traces of 
expansion), otherwise the entire chapter=J; Jil, 3,4(+139N Aw NN 
Tyg SNTW), B2a0 (rest of FB); Kitk, 1.4); [6:1 =H) Wel, 6:1 I; 
Jil, 61 =), 

















3, SENOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

“....fPharaoh heating about it, and seeking to put Moses to death, the latter 
flees to Midian, where, at a well, he meets the daughters of the priest, [Hobab, 
son oft] Reuel by name. He gallantly defends the women against some rude shep- 
herds, and so, when their father learns of the fact, he receives Moses hospitably, 
and finally gives him his daughter Zipporah, who bears Gershom. [Moses sees 
‘8 great vision®], and as he turns to look at it, Yahweh tells him that he has seen 
‘the trouble of his people, and heard their ery, and that he is about to deliver them, 
from Egypt and to bring them to a goodly land, even Canaan. Moses is accord- 
ingly sent to the elders of Israel, to whom he is to tell these good tidings. He ob- 
jeots that they will not believe him; but Yahweh turns his shepherd’s rod into a 
serpent; then he makes his hand leprous and restores it again ; signs which are to 
serve as convincing miracles. And after this if they should not believe, Moses is 
to overcome their unbelief by turning water into blood. Moses offers his dificulty 
of speech as another excuse, but he is reminded that he who sends him gives and 
takes away speech at his own good will, and again he is ordered to go on his mis- 
sion, taking his rod with him. [The king of Egypt having died, and the troubles 
of his people increasingi], Moses tikes his wife and children and goes back to 
Egypt. On the way, in an inn, Yahweh encounters him, and seeks to put him to 
death, but Zipporah rescues him by eireumeising her son. He (and Aaron) 





“Hore belongs 2:20, 

+ Tete hardly possible to indloato the material whore only traces exist, 

+ Thisis inserted by DI. 

{This is rather (mplled than expressed in 8:38. 

[The matter in the brackets is supplied from 2:28ub, according to all extie, (ot. versos, pro- 
‘ceding page). 

‘T According to Dil, loco, the account of Moses meoting with Aaron comes from J, and 
ought to fad a place here, 
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collect the elders and inform them of what Yahweb has spoken, performing the 
‘wonderful signs before the people. ‘They believe and thank Yahweh. ‘Then 
‘Moses and Aaron go to Pharaoh, and in the name of Yahweh bid him let the 
‘people go out for'a religious feast in the desert, Pharaoh refuses to comply, since 
as he says, he has no knowledge of Yahweh. He makes the labor of the people 
all the more dificult, that they may not turn thelr attention to illusions of relief. 
‘The people naturally complain that Moses has made their bondage worse, and 
‘Moses, in turn, asks Yahweh why he sent him on a mission, which seems to 
result in greater oppression to the nation ?” 
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4 SrvER, 

(JE are considered together, as usual.] 

1) Fall of stories, (1) The terrible edict of Pharaoh in reference to the 
‘Hebrew infants, 1:16-82; (2) Moses in the bulrushes, 2:1-10; (8) his early 
exploits, 2:11-14; (4) fight to Midian, 2:16-22; (6) the burning bush at Horeb, 
8:1-65 (6) the wonderful signs to convince Moses, 4:1-9; (7) Moses at the inn, 
-26; (8) the first visit to Pharaoh, and its immediate effects, 6:1-28. 

2) Vivid, dramatic, (1) The narrative is enlivened by conversation, e. g., (a) 
‘the king's manifestoes, 1:9sq.; 1:22; 6:7-9; (b) the king and the midwives, 1:15~ 











“When no references are given, its to be understood that the word does not oocur again 
nthe Heratew 
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19; (c) Pharaoh’s daughter disposing of Moses, :6b-Oa; (A) Moses trying to put an 
end to the fight, 2:18sq.; (¢) Reuel and his daughters, 2:18b,10; (f) Moses and God, 
8:4b-4:17 ; (g) Moses and Pharaoh, 5:1-5; (h) the overseers before Pharaoh, 5:15- 
18. (2) Deseriptive touches: (a) the sister watches from afar, 2:4; (b) “And 
Debold, the babe weeping,” 2:6; (c) “and he looked this way and that,” 2:12a ; (4) 
‘Moses? gallant act, 2:17 ; (e) the reality of the serpent is better appreciated, when 
‘we are told, “And Moses fled from before it,” 4:8; (f) Moses? aggravating slow- 
ness could not better be rebuked than by telling us that “Yahweh's anger was 
‘kindled "heavenly. patience even was tried ; (g) Moses acts deliberately: he goes 
ack to his father-in-law and takes his family along, 4:18 and 20; (h) Zipporah’s 
prompt action, 4:25; (i) Aaron, on meeting Moses, kisses him, 4:27; () a terrible 
picture of slavery contained in the few words, “And the taskmaster’s (note the 
term used) are urgent, saying, Full your works,” 5:18; (k) the reproach uttered 
by the beaten slaves, 5:21. 

8) Individual rather than generic: e. g., (1) the hard labor is specified as the 
building of magazine cities, viz., Pithom and Raamses; (2) the names of the mid- 
‘wives were Shipbrah and Push, 1:15; (8) Moses’ father-in-law was Reuel (or 
Jethro 2), 2:18; 8:1; 4:183* (4) his wife was Zipporah, 2:21 ; 4:25 (6) his son was 
Gershom, 2:22. 

4) Marked by pune. (1) AYD=AY, 210; @) DW Y=DY-ALe, 
2:22; (8) NT = FAN (2) 8:1494-5 (4) IGF is connected with the wilderness 
(ADI PW) 80. 

inthropomorphic. (1) God himself and his angel ate spoken of, apparently 
at least, interchangeably, 8:2a and 4b; (2) God appears as a burning flame, 8:2; 
(8) the customary "77) is used, when Yahweh has work to do on earth, 8:8; (4) 
‘Moses’ repeated objections are invariably met by God, in a spirit of perfect famil- 
iatity, 9:11sq.,18-16; 4:1-9,10-12,18-16 ; (5) Moses returns to Yahweh to tell him 
the result of his visit to Pharaoh, 5:22a3 (8) Moses? charge, “Since I came to 
speak to Pharaoh, in thy name, he hath evil entreated this people; neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all,” and Yahweh’s answer, “Now shalt thou see 
what I will do" —is another example of the familiarity, referred to before. 

6) Prophetic (= containing religious istruction). (1) ‘The designs of the 
wicked do not succeed, 1:12,163q.; 1:22 and 2:8; (2) God rewards goodness, 
:215 (8) how mysterious are the ways of Providence: Moses is fostered by 
Pharaoh’s daughter, 2:5-10; (4) God’s nearness to, and interest in his people, 8:7— 
22; (6) God endows his messengers with supernatural powers, if their work 
demands it, 4:1-9; (6) God’s plans may at first seem to fail, but bis will prevails 
at last, 5:-22-6:1. 



































‘For the diverent names, so Material, 
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5. MATERIAT, 

{See under B, pp. 27,28, and under B, pp. #4, $5.) 
¢, wunoxoar. 


(JE are considered here together] 

1) Cf. Anthropomorphism and Prophecy, under Style, above. 

2) God’s relation to Israel (1) does not depend necessarily on his covenant 
with the patriarchs; (2) nor does it begin at any special time: they are from the 
very beginning his nation (8:7,10) and his fret-born con, (4:22). 

8) God’s revelations and communications are (1) frequent, (a) 8:44:17 ; (b) 4:19; 
(e) 21-28; (d) 24; (e) 27; (f) 6:1; (g) 12; (2) informal and familiar—this need not 
be enlarged. 

4) As to pre-Mosaic rites, we have but scanty materials: (1) There is some- 
‘thing* said about eixcumeision, 4:24-88. But note that (a) the technical term 529 
is not mentioned (the noun 7429 is peculiar in form, and the phrase in which it 
‘oceurs is of doubtful significance); (b) the child would seem to be one of consider- 
able age; (c) the fact that Moses, “ the man of God,” neglected the ceremony is 
very significant; (Q) Zipporah's act, and the expression “a bridegroom of blood,” 
whatever they mean, seem to connect Moses, rather than the child, with the rite. 
(2) The people, “kneel and bow” to God in patriarchal fashion. 








©. Blomont of 
1. VBRSES ASSIGNED. 

1:6,8-12,16-28 [except traces of J in 10,12,20, also 21 = J] (Well., 11sq.,15-21 
(except 20b = J, so also v. 22); Jil, 1.) 8-12,16-22 (except 20=R); Kuen., 6-12, 
15-22 =E in general; Kitt, 6,8-12,15-20a,21); 2:1-14 [except parts of 6q., and 
traces in 14= J] (Well, 1-10 (except 6a2bx,100 = J(?)); 16a(2); Jil, 1-22 except 
18,22 =); Kuen. cites the preceding authorities for this chapter; Kitt, 1-62, 
710,18); 8:1-8*Ab-6,9 16% 18-22" (Well. traces in 1-9(6.g,,v-4after the first clause, 
and vs. 6 and 9)10-16,218q.; Kuen, 1-15 (except 4a,7sq.,8a or 9b=J), 1984, 
218g. (apparentiy, but see J én loco, and Kuen.,1, pp. 254-259 and 149); Jul, 1-6* 
(VT in vs. 2 and 4= Re), 9-14 (except FAY) in 9 [= J] which belongs before 
¥. 16), and traces in 21sq,(15,20-22 mostly =R'); Kitt, 1-8 mostly, 4b-,9-16a, 
and in 18 at least the first words after the athnah); 4:17,18,200,21,28b, 810% 
(Well, 19,21-28"; Jil., 17,18 20b (21-28 = Re); Kuen., like Jil; Kitt, 175q.,20b— 
28); 5:88q.,6-8,10,11a,12-19,20eq, partly (Well., traces, perhaps, in 4sq. and 8; 
TaL., 194,5-215 Kite, 19,8,5-28, in fact, also 6:1 (which according to other erities 
= RA), N. Bein Gita and 20 read ON? *9Pt instead of [AN. So all the 
critics. 


























“Tho whole story is somowhtt strange, and Its point is quite obscure, 
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2, SNOPSIS OP CONTENTS. 

“Joseph dies, as well as his brothers and that entire generation, and a new 
King, who knows nothing of Joseph, arises over Egypt. Alarmed at the rapid 
growth of the foreign element, he subjects the children of Israel to bard 
slavery. But nothwithstanding this, the nation multiplies greatly; the king then 
‘has recourse to the Hebrew midwives, and instructs them to Kill every male 
‘child as soon as born. ‘They, fearing God, find an excuse to let the children 
live, s0 that Pharaoh fs forced to command all his subjects to throw every 
new-born boy into the river. A certain man of the house of Levi marries a 
Gaughter of Levi, who gives birth toa beautiful boy. She keeps him hid for three 
months; but, not being able to hide him longer, she places the child in a box, 
and puts it in the Dulrushes at the water’s edge. His sister is set to watch the 
infant's fate from a distance. Pharaoh’s daughter, accompanied by her malds, 
comes to bathe, and, noticing the box, sends her servant to fetch it. She has 
compassion on the foundling, and, through his sister’s ingenious intervention, he 
is given to his mother to be nursed. When grown, he is adopted by the king’s 
daughter. One day Moses visits his brethren, and sees an Egyptian smiting 
a Hebrew. He slays the oppressor, and buries him in the sand, Next day, he 
tries to settle a quarrel between two Hebrews, and one of them, in his rage, 
charges Moses with murder ; Moses at once apprehends the danger of his position, 
+, As he was pasturing the flocks of Jethro, the priest of Midian, his father- 
in-law, he led his sheep to Horeb and there an angel of Godt appears to him in'a 
burning bush which was not consumed. God calls him from the bush and informs 
Ibim that the place is sacred, and then tells bim that being the God of the patriarchs, 
the has not failed to see the oppression of the children of Israel ; Moses is to go to 
Pharaoh and to lead them out of Egypt. If his own people will not believe his 
divine mission. he is to tell them that Yahweh, thelr forefathers’ God, has appeared 
to him. He is to take the elders along, and with them go to Pharaoh, and ask for 
permission to make a three-days? journey in the wilderness. But while Pha- 
‘aoh will not let them go until God's hand has been seen in Egypt, when they do 
go, they will have plenty of riches, borrowed from the Egyptians. Mosesis also to 
‘take his rod along with which to perform miracles. He takes leave of his father- 
inlaw, and with the wonderful rod in hand [sets out for Egypt.Jt ‘The people 
believe him, but Pharaoh, when asked permission to make a three-days’ journey 
in the wilderness for the purpose of holding a religious festival, tells Moses and 
‘those who are with him, to attend to their own affairs and not to disturb the 
people in thetr labor. He orders the overseers to withdraw straw from the people, 








* Here, according to Dill, isa serious break. But Well(?) and Kitt. give also a part of 16, 
‘whi Jal gives tho mttre story of Maton, to B. 
ice, 
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‘which henceforth they are to furnish for themselves; and yet they must make the 
same amount of brick. But since it takes time to find the necessary straw, less 
brick is made, and the Hebrew foremen are beaten. In vain do they complain 
to the king; hence they blame Moses.” 
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(2 i: nae, mph na ony tn 183) th Joby 
on b2.02 10. 179) a at wes 0248 
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4 sreLe, 
(Cf. under J., pp. 80, 81.] E's special characteristies : 
1) This writer calls Mt. Simat Horeb (See under “ Janguage”), 8:1. 
2) An angel appears wito Moses, 8: 
8) Moses? name is repeated in calling, 8:4. 
4) Fondness for * three-days? journeys,” 8:18; 5:8, 
+) Bven after recording the revelation of the name Yahweh in 8:16sq., he con- 
tinues regularly with O'75N in the rest of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27. [But 
of. 5. Material,” p. 85. 















* Hore belongs D'OR 1:17.20; 8:14b,60,1818,1416: 220.7. 
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8 MATERIAL, 

[J and B are here considered together.) 

1) Remarks. (1) It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of this section 
does not show very distinctly, or even satistactorily,a double authorship. (a) There 
are no duplicate stories (i.e. ina full form); (b) the Tanguage also is but @ poor 
guide, owing probebly to Rs influence; (c) not even the names of the Deity are to 
be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, therefore, expect— 
‘what is actually the ease—to find the greatest variation of opinion among critics. 
So, for instance, Kuen. and Kitt. pronounce the analysis of JE in the early chap- 
ters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible. (8) Still it must be remembered 
‘hat al the critics find sure traces, more or less pronounced, besides long pas- 
sages clearly belonging to either writer. (6) Note also that P is very marked, 
‘when contrasted with JIB, which argues at least for that much of an analysis. 
‘We may now examine the material more closely. 

2) Duplicates. (1) 8:7sq. is the same, in thought at least, as 8:0sq., both tell- 
ing that (a) God heard the cry of his people ; (b) and saw their oppression ; (c) and so 
wishes to take them out from Egypt. (2) 8:11-16 contain, in brief, the elemental 
{ideas of 4:1-16, both relating (a) Moses’ reluctance to accept his mission ; (b) God 
offering a sign (or signs) to assure him; (e) Moses objecting that the people will 
not believe; () God assuring him that they will be convinced. (8) 5:1 5:8, in 
fact, the latter would not mean much to Pharaoh, after he has denied any knowl- 
edge of Yahweh. (4) 5:6is an awkward, unnecessary repetition of 6:4 

8) Inconsistencies. In 2:18, Moses’ father-in-law is called Revel; while in 8:1 
and 4:16, his name is given as Jethro.* Axe we to suppose with the Tulmudt that 
he had seven names? 


6. mHRoLogy. 
{Ct under J, pp. 147-148.) 


XVIL Analysis of Bx. 7:8-1251. 


[Subjects ‘Phe rod of Aaron transformed into a serpent before Pharaoh; 
(2) the plague of blood; (8) the plague of frogs; (4) the plague of lice; (6) the 
plague of flies, after which Pharaoh begins to ylela; (6) murrain of eattle; (7) the 
plague of boils; (8) the destructive hail-storm; (9) the plague of locusts; (10) 
darkness for three days; (11) plague of the first-born announced as the last meas- 
‘ure; (12) institution of the Passover; (18) the first-born smitten down, and Israel 
hastily sent out of Egypt.] 

‘eatiould be noticed that some erties insert 2:8 the words }3 327 Defoe OWI. ‘Pais 


{sto harmomtze this passage with Nusa 
‘Gf. Rashéon 4:18 
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A. Blomont of P, 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 
7:8-18,19-22 [except 20, from [7)77" on, and 21a] (all agree on 8-18; as to the 
rest: Jill, =Dill,; so Well., but adding 28; Kuen.,10sq. (21o?), 22; Kitt. = Dil, 
but omitting all of 21)5 81-811 [trom 395) on—supply MYMD 3 pr—15 
(so al, except that Jil and Kitt. include also 13a); 9:8-12 (80 all, except DYAON 
in 12=R)}; 11:09q. (9b=R, perhaps] (80, practically, all; Kuen., 9:35 belongs, 
perhaps, before 14:08q.; Jil, Kitt, 11:09q =P? [preferably = R)); 12:1-18,28, 
DDNY Wy in 87 48-49,14-20,60,40,41a (41 = 51),61 (60, practically, all; but Del. 
[vu], 1-18 =JE., and 1-10,28,14-20,42-61 = P2; Jil gives va. 14-20 to Po; 
Well., Kuen, and Kitt, though admitting the order to have been altered by R, do 
not adopt Dill.'s reconstruction), 











2, SYNOPSIS. 

(1) “Yahweh instructs Moses and Aaron that, if Pharaoh asks for a sign, 
Aaron shall cast down his rod before him, and it sball become a sexpent, ‘This is 
done; Pharaoh’s magicians do the same, and, although Aaron’s rod swallows 
theirs, Pharaoh's tmind is not affected, ‘Then (2) Aaron is commanded, through, 
‘Moses, to turn all the water of Egypt into blood. But the magicians imitating 
‘also this wonder, Pharaoh's heart is again hardened. Once more, (3) Yahweh's 
order comes to Aaron to bring up frogs upon the Iand of Egypt; but since the 
magiolans are able to do this, Pharaoh remains obdurate. Another plague is sent: 
(4), that of the lice, and though the magiclans admit their inability to do any- 
thing more, Pharaoh is unmoved. Again (6) Yahweh's word comes to Moses 
and Aaron, that they take ashes which Moses 1s to throw towards heaven and 
‘hus transform them into boil-producing dust. In this case, the magicians are 
completely overthrown, the malady attacking them as well as all other Egyptians. 
‘But now (@) Yahweh himself hardens the king's heart, in order to multiply his 
‘wonders in Egypt. ‘Then come minute regulations concerning (a) the Paschal 
amb (12:1-10}, which the people follow out as direoted by Moses and Aaron (12: 
28); (b) those qualified to partake of this sacrifice [12:48-49}; (0) the feast of 
‘unleaven bread (12:14-20], with which-the people comply, as directed [12:60]. (7) 
‘The narrative then proceeds: ‘Now, the sojourning of the children of Israel 
‘which they sojourned in Egypt was 480 years (12:40,41a]. And it came to pass 
at the end of 480 years, that Yahweh brought the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt (12:61) by their hosts.” 














3, LANGUAGE. 
1) Oup Wons, @ wd (= person) 12:4,1536,19, 
@) pan (vm in 3B, 9202, © 31 A249. 


empo gan, © {Dw asm. 





Taian nocording to Delitzach, who assigns 11-18 to 72. 
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co nathe azaumn. 
© voxA ANON Citas. 
mn brn pays aaa, 
73 3 a2. 
do) 999 mapa ads 
am byo 2440. 
a mmr ¢ 
12 oo; 119,30; 18,0, 
cmes855050. 









ran; 811207; 884; 





4 twlee): ef. Lev. 87328: Num. 
1280738404. 

@ MBUD (18H: of, 16:258%9; Lev. 8:85; 
18:80; 28:9; twonty-soven times a Num; Mt 
toon times in Chr. eight times in legal part of 
Ezek. In prophets, rarely found, and usually 





in acomewhat aiferont aonte or conaeetion. 
hi Weece @ payn 73 de 

©) PTW (8:8,10,11 twos): of. Lav. 18:18,20, 
2B, Bosldos thoso, found in Dt. 99:2785; 2 
Kegs. 20:7; also im Ts. 86:21 and Joo 2: (these 
last two, though pootio books, have this word 
‘= wil be noticed In the prose portions), 

@) DW TTY (omeralty with °33 Detroeen) 
20,05 17 






482427859851; Nam, 28:18.25 28 
(@ MN I84840): of. Loy. 102; 
28; 199K; 2842; 2421822; Num, 





Remarks. (1) Tt will be noticed that the new words in this section are strictly 
legal expressions; P's historle vocabulary has been exhausted long ayo. (2) We 
find here also three “erat Aeyéyeva,* (a) OY) (written also incorrectly O09) 
711,22; 8:9,14; (0) MD 9:8,10; (0) MYSYIN 9:0.10; but they seem to be 
ue to the technical precision of the author (see the connections of each). 





4 STYLE. 

P, as usual, is 

1) Systematic. (1) Tn Aaron's contest with the magicians, we shoula noti 
(@) Aaron begins with a wonder merely (not plague), turning a rod into a ser- 
pent; then comes the plague of blood (affecting the water), that of the frogs 
(affecting the Zand), that of the lie (attacking man and beast, but ezlernally), and 
finally that of the boils, (the most horrible of eastern plagues, breaking out in man 
‘and beast); (b) the first three are imitated by the magicians; at the fourth, they 
acknowledge “ God's finger;” at the lest, they are themselves attacked by the dis- 
ease and flee; (c) up to the last, Pharaoh remains obdurate, but when attacked 
by boils, he evidently would have yielded, had not Yahweh hardened his heart. (2) 
‘Tho real climax of the history ia the institution of the passover feast, the only 
Jaw given ‘in the land of Bgypt,” 12:1. This can be seen (a) from a comparison 
of the amount of matter given to each: while the entire narration (including the 
account of the exodus) contains but twenty-five verses, the details about the feast 
occupy twenty-nine verses (not counting 12:11-18, which belong, perhaps, to JE); 
(b) from the emphasis lala upon the keeping of the feast, 12:15b and 19,20. (8) 
‘The laws of ch. 12 are systematically arranged (ef. last part of “synopsis,” p. 88). 





“= Not usod in other connections, even when repeated here. 
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(4) The entire section of “wonders” closes (11:0sq,) with a phrase similar to that 
‘which serves a8 an introduction (7:8-6). 

2) Minute, exact. (1) Moses is to “stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, 
‘over their ‘rivers,’ over their ‘streams,’ and over their “pools,” and over all their 
“ponds,” ete,, 7:19 and 8:1, (2) Moses and Aaron are to “take handfuls of ashes 
of the furnace, and throw them toward heaven in the presence of Pharaoh, that they 
may become boils breaking forth in blains,” ete., 9:8sq. (8) What can be a better 
‘example of situalistic precision than is found in ch. 12, to enumerate all the 
points of which would take pages. (4) Israel’s stay in Egypt = 480 years. 

8) Stereotyped. (1) 1 WY" (seven times), 7:10,12,20,22; 8:8,18,14. (2) NY 
DPON YW (with every plague) 7:18,225 8:11.15; 9:12. (8) AYA NS WND 
(or 937 for My) 7:10,18,20,295 811116; 12:28,50; (4) DY APN 124,17 
{see “language”; (6) the exodus, like the deluge, takes place on “thts very day,” 
124151. 

4) Verbose and repetitions. (1) 7:10b adds nothing, after the minute orders in 
‘ys. 9; (2) DUNE) ‘EIN in vs.11 might be omitted ; (8) the “ waters of Egypt” 
-are specified as “streams, rivers, pools,” but lest this would not be enough, itis 
summed up in “all their ponds of waters,” 7:19; (4) 8:18 is unnecessary, except: 
the first two words; (6) 9:10 could bave been disposed of with the customary 
“and they did so; (8) in view of 7:88q., 11:08q. is superfluous; (7) 12:2)=2a; 
(8) 4b is unnecessary ; (9) the last clause in y. 15 means little ; (10) 17b is needless 
after v. 14; (11) vs. 18-20 are unnecessary after v. 15; (12) all of v. 14 is useless: 
40-451 gives everything; (18) 48b and 49 are useless after all the preceding 
actails, 














‘MATERIAL, 


1) Duplicates, (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of 
showing wonders to Pharaoh; yet 4:21 has a special command to perform all the 
‘wonders, which God has entrusted to Moses, before Pharaoh. (2) The strange 
Phenomena of the “rod turning serpent” appears here as something entirely 
original, a representation which could hardly have been made by the writer of 4:8. 
@) 7:19 bas the air of a perfectly new order about the plague of blood, not appearing, 
as if it had just been mentioned in v.17. (4) Nor does this verse connect well 
‘with the execution of the order as given in 20bsq. the command is to stretch the 
hhand on every body of water, great and small, that they may become blood ; 
‘whereas only the river (= Nile) is smitten, and its water tums to blood. (6) 21b 
s a clumsy addition, if not inconsistent with 20sq.; while it connects perfectly 
‘with 20a, (8) Verse 28 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after 
‘ue same or similar formula, which invariably ends the paragraph (except 10:28eq. 
coming after 27; seo below), as in 7:18; 8:11,16,28; 9:7,12,85; 10:20; 11:10, nine 
times in all. (7) The same thing is true of 8:1-8: (a) it does not seem to imply 
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2:26-29;*+ (b) and it does not go with 8:4. Why Pharaoh should call Moses and 
Aaron and ask for their prayers to Yahweh, when his own magicians show that 
‘hey have the same power as the Hebrew God, is incomprehensible, (8) Assum- 
ing that we have one author writing of the ten plagues, we meet with a peculiar 
fact: seven of these have warnings, while three, those relating to lice, bosls and 
darkness) come without any notice. As a matter of fact, however, it has been 
seen that the commands relating to blood and frogs have nothing to do with their 
preceding announcements; hence 8:12-16, as well as 9:8-12 are perfectly regular, 
filustrating the general rule that in P, God’s commands are formal and direct. (0) 
12:21-27 cannot be considered simply Moses? repetition of God’s order (12:1-14) 
to the people, because the instructions here given are fewer and different (see 
‘under differences, below) from those. It is apparently another account. 

2) Differences. Having, then, double accounts before us, we may notice the 
following important variations : (1) In the prophetic account, Moses is to perform 
the wonders before Pharaoh without waiting for Pharaoh to ask for them, 4:21; 
in P, Aaron is to do them, at the request of Pharaoh, 7:9. (2) Itis to be observed 
that P uses the word }9}7) sea-monster (Gen. 1:21) instead of YT) serpent as the 
‘animal into which Aaron’s rod passes. But whatever the creature, it would be 
strauge if the same author were to use YN) , everywhere except in this one sec- 
tion, 7:0-12. (8) In the plague of blood we have already observed the difference in 
extent, P having every collection of water (even “in wood and stone” = [probably] 
artifical wells and cisterns or vessels), while J and restrict it to the Nile; the 
latter tell also of the “dying of the fish,” of which P knows nothing. (4) In the 
case of the frogs: J brings them from the Nile, 7:28; P, from “ streams, rivers 
and ponds,” 8:1. (6) Phas in all his “wonders” something about the magicians, 
developing an interesting contest between the future high-priest of Israel and the 
hierarchs of idolatrous Egypt; while the prophets do not know of them at all. 
Nor is this phenomenon due to any arbitrary division, Assuming a single author, 
how is it that only four of the ten plagues are connected with magicians? Why 
4s it, that after the lice, two plagues are mentioned (those of the flies and murrain) 
without a word about the magicians, and that all at once, in speaking of the 
oils, we are again reminded of them, and that for the last time? (6) Tn the laws 
about the passover, without noticing the many omissions in the second account, 
such as (a) date of selecting and killing the lamb, (b) age and sex of the animal, (c) 
‘mode of cooking, ete.—all of which were of practical importance to the people 
who were to observe these instructions—the condensed(?) account contains one 
detail (SYN MIN) which cannot be considered a mere omission from the fuller 
and more detailed one. 








‘The Hebrew division of chapters is followed. 
4 The definite articteSa DY TADSM Ja not used as implying the promted frogs, siuce the gon 
cerioartiele would be used. Cf. O'YTI2Y3 in 7:21, where they were not mentioned before. 
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8) Inconsistencies. (1) Some of the differences mentioned above amount to 
incongruities, such as (1), (8) and (4). (2) 11:9 says, “that my wonders may be 
multiplied,” etc., while 11:1 says “‘yet one more plague will I bring,” ete. Asa 
matter of fact, after the death of the first-born (11:4-8), nothing was done in the 
“land of Egypt.” 

4) Bs free arrangement: (1) Many of the passages mentioned under dupli- 
cates were seen to be unrelated, such as (8), (4), (6) and (7). (2) 11:8sq. could 
not possibly have been put in & more misfitting connection than where it is; it 
contradicts (see above) what precedes, it has nothing to do with what follows.* 
(8) But the greatest confusion is found in ch. 12: (a) vs. 11 would fit in better 
after 8 or 9; (b) vs. 125q., if they belong in the Zaws at all, should follow v. 7; (c) 
the stereotyped v. 28 does not belong with 27; (4) v. 4% means little, and has no 
connection with 41; (¢) v.61, besides being identical with 41b, has no relation to 
‘what goes immediately before or after. 

6. THROLOGY. 

1) God’s revelation is formal and stifly sublime: (1) He orders Moses and 
Aaron to do a certain thing, and “they did so.” (2) His orders are usually the 
simple fat: (a) “let it become serpent,” 7:05 (b) “let them become blood,” 7 
10; (0) ‘let it become lice,” 8:16; (a) “let it become dust....and it shall be for 
oils,” 9:95t (8) He does according to his will, without wamine Pharaoh of his 
plans. 

2) God's manifestations and interventions come only when absolutely neces 
sary: (1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:0. (2) Each 
succeeding plague comes only because the preceding one did not touch Pharaoh’s 
heart. Itis only after the last plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king's 
heart, and for that there is no punishment (as in the prophetic story). (8) It 
‘would seem that God did this in order that the exodus might be due directly to his, 
intervention, and not to Pharaoh’s subjection. 

8) God is remote from man: (1) He enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh ; 
0 long as he knows the king is obdurate, he sends his plagues without intermis- 
sion or question. (2) On the other hand, he does not torment or vex Pharaoh, 
as in the representation of J. 

4) The importance of Aaron is emphasized : (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
‘with Moses, and in all the plagues but one (the last), does the work. (2) Even in 
receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two (6:18; 7:8), and 
the last two (9:8; 12:1). 

5) The passover in Egypt is the first sacrifice recorded in P; it receives all 
possible emphasis. 











‘+ Wells the Massorites have made a paragraph of these two verses by themselves, 
0.38, the rod that was turned into a serpent,” 7:15; "they will be turned tnto blood, 
rat, 
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B. Tho Blomont of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

714,164, 25-20 (Well., 14-18 (except 154 [=R4] and 17 to 9 [= E)), 25-205 
Fa., 14-17a (except 15d = RA), 28,26-29 (25a=B, 25b—= R); Kuen., seer. pp. 161, 
259; Kitt., 14-17bN,28 25-20); 8:4-11a,16b-20,24b-28 (Well.,4-11a, apparently, 8e0 
1, pp. 688 and 688, but without [AN in 4 and 816-28; Jil, 4-10,11a3 (except 
PAN =Ri Land = P9),16-28 (except 1sb—=R and 21-28 = E worked over by 
RA); Kitt, 411a,16-28) ; 9:1-7,18,14-16 = R],17-21,28b,24b,250,28-50,34b (Well., 
1-118 (14 = R),15-21 280,24 (except “TIFT. --- WIND), 250,26-80,8859.; Jui, 1-7, 
(except 99 in 6),18,175q.,28b,24 (except III... -UINY),25b-27 (except AND, 
28aNb,29a and 357 STM") in 29b,81-88a, TIT YN") in 88,94" (14-16,19- 
21,80 = R4,850=R); Kitt,, 1-7,18-21,28b,27-20,$88q.); 10:1a{Ib-a=R], 80-7, 
18, 14b, 15a, 16-19, (here belongs 4:22sq.,] 286q. (Well., 1a(Ib-Sa=R¢), Sb-11, 18 
(except first clause =H), 14 (excopt first clause = B),15axb-19,286q.; Jil, 14,809, 
Sb-Gayb,18 (from JF") on), 14aab, 168 (to the second PNTT), 15b-19, (10,2,88 to 
YON, 683 = R4); Kitt, 1-11,180,14b-20); 11:48 (0 all; except Kitt, 1sq.().4- 
7); 12:296q.,84-96,88sa., [for ¥. 88, see also under E] also 21-27 ; (Well, 2959.(21— 
27 =R¢ or Po; 28—=P?; 81-89=E); Jill, 20-81,8809.,89 (21-27 and 42 = RA[D3]; 
28=P2; 82,85-88=E); Kuen., 21-27 introduced by B; Kitt., 29,90030,81-86 
mostly), 89; also 21-21). 
































2. S¥NOPSIB 

“Yahweh speaks to Moses: ‘Since Pharaoh's heart is hard, meet him on the 
river’s bank, and tell him that, in order to let him know that I am Yahweh, I will 
‘tum its water into blood.’ Seven days after, Moses is again sent to Pharaoh to 
‘warn him that, if he does not liberate Yahweb’s people, the Nile shall swarm with 
frogs which shall penetrate everywhere. Pharaoh promises to allow the people 
to go to sacrifice to Yahweb, if he will only remove the frogs. ‘The next day, at 
‘Moses? earnest prayer, the frogs perish; but mo sooner is relief given than Pharach 
again becomes obdurate. Again Moses is told to meet Pharaoh at the water, and 
to demand Israel's release; and if this is not granted, troublesome insects (flies) 
‘will settle on Egypt, but not in Goshen, in order to show the distinetive nature of 
the penalty. Next day the threatened afliction comes, and the land suffers 
greatly. [Pharaoh] asks again for prayer, and Moses confidently promises that 
tomorrow the plague will be removed. Bat this time also, though relieved, 
Pharaoh fails to keep bis promise. Once again Moses is sent to announce a mur- 
rain of all the domestic beasts of the Egyptians, while the Hebrews lose none. 
‘Pharaoh, learning this fact, refuses to send away the people. Again Pharaoh is 
warmed of the approach of a very heavy hailstorm, which will destroy every- 


This analyeis seems hardly satiatuctory from any polnt of view. Portions of 8. 5,178 
perhaps, Delong to J. 
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thing loft exposed to it. Some of the Egyptians, fearing Yahweh's word, shelter 
their cattle; while others heed not, and when the calamity comes, everything in 
the flelds is destroyed. Goshen alone escapes the storm. Pharaoh now acknow!- 
‘edges his guilt, and asks again for prayer, which Moses promises, though knowing 
‘thatthe repentance is not genuine. [But when the hail ceased*], Pharaoh and his 
‘court harden their hearts as before. ‘Then Moses is sent to announce the plague of 
locusts; this announcement makes Pharaoh's court yield (10:7). Next moruing, 
the insects come like clouds, and lay waste all that had remained after the hail. 
Pharaoh now summons the Hebrew leaders in haste, acknowledges his sin, and 
humbly begs forgiveness and intercession with Yahweh, The wind which 
brought the locusts is turned in the opposite direction, and not one of them is left 
in Egypt. Pharaoh summarily dismisses Moses, threatening him with death, f he 
fever dares to come into his presence again. Moses, however, is not at all discon- 
certed; he had already the message from Yahweh to deliver, concerning the death 
of the firs-torn.* Having told the monarch that his servants would at midnight 
come to urge the people to depart, Moses leaves the palace in anger. (In the mean- 
time, the people are instructed through their family-heads to prepare the passover 
amb, and to sprinkle its blood on the door-posts that Yahweh might know their 
houses and pass over them when switing Egypt] At midnight, Yahweh strikes 
own all the first-born, high and low, and even of the cattle. A great alarm pre- 
vails in Egypt, and the Israelites depart hastily,* having borrowed silver and 
golden vessels as well as clothing from their Egyptian neighbors. Also many 
strangers(?) and much cattle go up with them. Not having had time to prepare 
food for the way, and their dough not having bad time to become leaven, they 
Dake unleavened cakes.” 


8. LANGUAGE. 
0) n>wT (8; 9:9). 





© yw ce 
©) TITW (t6inat twos) (Bch), 2528 twloe; 
Submionsgietwioe, san (Rr) 28(Be.2a) OD BYP Ce 
25twice, 2; Or twioe,8,4,Sewice,6,12tvioe, (0 TOP (0:8, Atwice,@ twice 710,02; 10: 
2,31, (BN), 28 RO), 28,72, 20,883 8. 

Be; 10:1,83=8.40,9101,2, = BEI, A DIR GT 82H. 
VARIA; HIAB= BOAT 3 007M W809. 
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© BBY 6: an qh youn aos. 
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1+ Horo (6:19 the other ertios aro followed. 
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@9 monann asm, 
8H WHT (= Nae) (7:25 27; 8:50. 
cy ap (om. 
9 917 (729): rare, 
G9 TONE GD. 
@9 "3¥ GAD. 
ay S5n (8): very rare. 
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4. STYLE OF JE. 

It fs marked by 

1) Variety. [We notice this point the more because (a) the prophets describe 
similar events to those of the priest, and (b) certain elements in each story are, 50 
to speak, constant; such as 1) the sending to Pharaoh ; 2) the warning; 8) the 
result on Pharaoh’s disposition.] We observe, then : (1) Moses is told to meet 
Pharaoh, sometimes at the Nile, often simply in his court;* (2) even the solemn 
‘warning has quite a number of varlations;* (3) Pharaoh’s obduraey is thus varied: 
(a) “ Pharaoh went to his house, neither did he lay even this to heart,” 7:28; (b) 
“But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart,” 8:10a; 
(©) “Pharaoh hardened his heart this time also,” 8:28 ; (d) ‘The heart of Pharaoh 
was stubborn,” 9:75 (@) “he and his servants hardened their hearts,” 9:84; (f) 
“Pharaoh orders Moses to leave him, and never see him again,” 10:28; (4) The 
execution of the orders, instead of the rigid formula, “And they did so,” usually 
has a brief description of the act; but never an exact repetition of the command. 

2) Vividness, Although there is not what may be strictly called a story in this, 
‘material, there is the light and sprightly tone which characterizes prophetic narra- 
tive. (1) Conversation enlivens the story : (a) Moses? warnings, see 7:165q.,25-20; 
8:16-19; 9:1-5,18-19; 10:1-6; 11:4-8; (b) his negotiations with the king after 
each plague, as 8:4-7,21-25; 9:27-80; 10:8-11, 1639.,24-28; (e) even the law of 
‘the passover is given in connection with the announcement of the death of the 
Egyptian first-born, and of the Hebrew escape, 12:21-27. (2) Human nature 
45 well illustrated: (a) Pharaoh promises when in trouble, but withdraws the 
‘Promise as soon as relief comes ; (b) some souls were timid enough to shelter their 








“Te would take altogether too much space to point out theso shades of variety tn deta, 
‘which such a small point would not deserve. But the reader in the original, ithe be at all ert 
al, cannot help noticing them. 

"STeshoutd be notioed that J uses 139 , where P uses pin, for hardening. 
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20; (c) Pharaob’s servants would fain get rid of the troublesome Israel- 
. (8) “ Repartes” even is noticeable in Moses’ retorts: (a) to the ques- 
tion, “ Who are they that shall go?” the reply is, “Young and old, sons and 
Aaughters, flocks and herds,” 10:88q.; (b) to Pharaoh’s proposition, “ Go all of you, 
Dut leave your flocks and herds,” Moses says, “ Thou must also give into our hand 
sacrifices, that we may sacrifice unto our God!” 10:24sq.; (0) when ordered 
“never to see Pharaoh's face again,” he answers, ‘Thou hast spoken well, I will 
see thy face again no more,” ete., 10:286q.-+ 11:4-8, (4) Note also the following 
particularizations for the sake of emphasis and vividness: (a) “I will smite with 
‘the rod which isin my hand... and the water shall be turned into blood,” 7:17 
(the idea being, that though by so simple an instrument, this strange thing will be 
accomplished); (b) in P the command is simply to “bring frogs upon Egypt,”” 
8:1b; but it seems much more vivid, when we are told, “The frogs shall come 
into thy house and into thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed....ovens and into thy 
‘kneading-troughs; and they shall come upon thee...” 7:288q; (o) ina similar way 
‘the plague of fies described, 8:17; (a) the murrain is greatly enlarged by the 
specification of ‘horses, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep,” 9:3; (e) the Egyptian 
darkness becomes frightful indeed, when we lean that “ they could not see one 
‘another, neither rose any from his place for three days,” 10:28. (6) Descriptive 
‘touches: (a) the Egyptians’ actually digging for water, depicts the desperate sit- 
‘uation a5 no words could, 7:24; (b) the enormous number of frogs could not better 
‘be shown than by noting that “they were gathered together heaps upon heaps, 80 
‘hat the land stank,” 8:10; (¢) what could be a more poetic description of terrific 
Vightning than “fire running down unto the earth” 9:28 ? (4) could all the num- 
bers of P give us such an idea of the multitude of locusts, as does the phrase, 
“they covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened” ? 
10:16 fet. Joe! 2:2}; (f) the darkness must have been very great, when “it could 
‘be fet,” 10:21; (g) the change in Pharaoh’s attitude which the last plague is to 
Dring about, is well described, “after that he will utterly thrust you out hence 
altogether,” 11:1; (h) the universality of the plague of the first-born, is poetically 
told in the words “from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon the throne 
‘even unto the first-bom of the maid-servant that is bebind the mill,” or “ unto the 
first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon” (note the variety), 11:5; 12:29; 
(() the freedom of Israel from calamity is shown thus, “Not a dog shall move 
tongue,” 11:7. 

8) Dramaticpresentation. [While the prophetic material is essentially the same 
as that of P, the latter's characters act in a mechanical way, the order is stereo- 
typed: Moses is charged to bring a plague; Aaron executes the order; the magi- 
cians try to work the same wonder; Pharaoh remains obdurate. Animation, on 
the other hand, characterizes even this, the most common-place of the JE sections.] 
Note, ¢. g., (1) the progressive change in Pharaoh’s attitade: from (a) utter 
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{indifference (7:28), he comes (b) to offer permission to serve God in Bgypt (8:21); 
(o) he then allows the men to go into the desert (10:11), but being still further 
pressed he would (a) hold back only the cattle (10:24), until finally (e) he gives 
full, unqualified Iberty (12:816q,). This, of coursé, is according to E; but even 
in J, the following development is noticeable: from simply (a) asking for prayer 
(8:4,24), he begins (b) to acknowledge his sin (9:27) and (c) to beg for forgiveness 
(10:17).* (2) What a vivid picture is presented in ch. 10! (a) Moses and Aaron 
‘come to Pharaoh's court, and boldly demand the freedom of their nation, threat- 
ening a most destructive invasion of locusts, if this is not granted; (b) they 
depart, and the courtiers advise the king to let the people go, since his refusal 
‘brings ruin to Egypt; (c) the Jewish leaders are brought back, and a diplomatic 
negotiation ensues ; (d) but since they, firm in their faith in God, flatly refuse all 
compromise, Pharaoh rudely drives them out; (e) next moming, Bgyptis envel- 
oped in a cloud of locusts, and the king hastens to beg pardon and to ask for 
prayer; (f) but no sooner is the plague removed, than he orders Moses out of his 
presence, under penalty of death. (8) The vivid picture of the “last night in 
‘Bgypt,” as given in 12:29-84, would furnish a theme for an artist's brash; we 
shall not attempt to point out the details. 
4) Anthropomorphism. [Cf, ‘theology, p. 48.) 
For “material” and “ theology,” see under E, p. 48, 


©. ‘The Bement of B. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

7:16 partly [ZINJ “}HNI WN=KI. 10 part, 17b, 18 party, 20 in part,2ta, 
24 (Well, 15b,17bx,20 (from QPP on), 210,24; Jil, 17 (from F7DN9 on), 18,20 (from 
DY on) 218,24,25n; Kuen, (x, p. 151) rests on Dill and Jil. as far as they agreos 
Kitt., 175q.,20a0b,21a,24(7)); 8:10a.21-24a (Jil, 210-28"; ull the rest give nothing 
to E in this chapter); 9:22,26a, 24a, 8199.,85 (g0 Well, except placing 24a 
(beginning WY) in 22 (before PINE 4D); Jil, 22,280, 240 beginning WY), 
2805, 86ab (85a—R); Kitt, 22, 28a, 24-26 (referring to Well). 3199.,851); 
10:8-18a,14a,16 partly, 20-27 (Jil, 7-18a (to DYN), Ma (to OMY), 158 (from 
Opn, except IDM... WN =R20-20; Wel, 12,188 (to DY), Ha (to 
DPYD), 16ad (from 4599) 20-28,27; Kine, 12180n, 1484 21-29); 11:1-8 (80 alt, 
except Kitt, 8); 12:81,89,870,88 (Well. 81-89 (except 87a = P2), 42; Jil. 82 95- 
88 (67 =P? in part); Kuen., like Dill.; Kitt., 80x, perhaps parts of 82 and 85,87 
{except the trace of P?), 88). 

















Zt, this may seem & contradiction to whet was sald Io roforence to P, 
‘there isa aystemattio arrangement of bls material ja bringing out the plagues in Tnoreasing 
in correspondingly decreasing rato, 90 a8 £0 dev 
point here s that fu P, there ie no real advance muse ae regurd 
‘crodus, the real point at issue; Pharsob se obdurate from begloning to end, without the 
fest abudow of change, not even the language in describing his obstinacy being vat 
‘again, atlas, when we expect the king to yleld, nothing ot 
{ntorvenes, aud loads the people out by omnipotent command. 



















kind bappeas. ‘Yabweh simply’ 
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“Moses, in accordance with his warning to Pharaoh that God* would pollute 
‘he river, strikes it with his rod, in the presence of the king and his court, and its 
‘water turns into blood and its fish die; the Egyptians cannot use the water, and 
are compelled to dig wells near the river to obtain drinking water. ({When this 
‘was followed by another plaguet], Pharaoh offers to let the people sacrifice to 
their God in Egypt. But Moses insists on a three days? joumey in the wilder 
ness, on the ground that the Egyptians’ would not allow animals (which they 
‘worship) to be slaughtered before thelr eyest). Again, instructed by God,? Moses 
stretches forth his rod toward heaven, and a terrific hail and thander storm, inter- 
mingled with heavy lightning, breaks out, destroying herb and tree, as well as the 
ripening flax and barley. But as the late wheat and rye are undamaged, Pharaoh 
takes courage and does not let Israel go, Still Moses and Aaron are again 
brought before Pharaoh and he asks them, ‘Who of the people are to go? 
Moses distinctly answers, ‘We must all go; young and old, male and female, 
‘man and beast.’ ‘The king in a threatening tone offers to let the men go, and 
rudely dismisses them. So Godlj instructs Moses to stretch out his hand and 
Dring a plague of locusts over the land of Egypt. At the waving of Moses’ rod, 
‘an east wind brings the locusts, whfch destroys all vegetation in Egypt. This 
time Goal hardens Pharaoh’s heart, and he will not let Israel go. ‘Then Egypt is 
enveloped in thick darkness for three days, while in the quarters of the Hebrews 
there was light. Pharaoh calls Moses, and offers to let all the people (including 
children) go to serve God.|| but their flocks and herds shall remain. Moses taunt- 
ingly replies, ‘Thou must give us offerings for our God, our eattle must accom- 
‘pany us.’ Pharaoh is unwilling to yield. Moses is told that the exodus is near: 
‘one more plague, and Pharaoh will drive them out. He is, therefore, to instruct 
‘the people to borrow from their Egyptian neighbors silver and golden vessels, for 
‘which Goal} gives them favor in the eyes of the Egyptians. God’s promise is 
faldlied : (the first-born dief], and Pharaoh sends in the night to tell Moses and 
‘Aaron to take the ebidren of Israel with all thelr effects and go to worship as 
they wished. The Egyptians hasten to send the people. for fear they may all die, 
Israel moves to Succoth,** six hundred thousand strong, besides children and 
strangers.” 








‘hore is no formal mention of D'TDK: In fact, HITT prev 

4 Mhls ie eupplled according to Dill: Dut JA, thinks the account of Ales a compound of J and 
B, Gee “analysis: 
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3. LANGUAGE. 
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4 STYLE. 
[See under J, p. 43.) 


5. MATERIAL, 

‘This may be indicated in the form of remarks: 

1) In general, the prophetfo writers in the early portion of Exodus, as was the 
case in the first 20 chapters of Genesis, are so closely combined as to be scarcely 
distinguishable. 

2) In this section, the name of the Deity is exchuively MAY * which must 
have been substituted by Rin all the E passages; or else, even If uses this name 
fm this section, on the strength of 8:15, where Yahweh is revealed, 

3) According to Kuenen (1.. p. 150(2)), in the frst eleven chapters of Exo- 
dus, RUE not only interwove the documents, but constructed a narrative of his 
own on them as a basis ovly. 

4) As this hypothesis explains the great variety of opinion that prevails 
among erities; {t also helps us to understand that, at best, we may find but traces 
or partial stories, of each writer, ‘These traces are determined by the usual mode 
of mvestigation adopted hitherto, Viz. of repetitions, differences, ete. 

5) Of repetitions, the following points may be noticed: (1) the proper name, 
“Pharaoh ” is repented in suck close proximity in 7:14 and 16,28 to attract atten- 
tion. In all subsequent dealings with the king, his name (or title) is mentioned 
Dut once, and afterwards some pronoun but here it reads, “the heart of Pharaoh 
{s stubborn, he refuses to let the people go; get thee to Pharaoh,” ete. Tt would 
appear that the last phraseis from adifferent source. (2) 7:24b—= 21a. (8) 9:24a 
= 2812 (4) 9:260 is awkwardly consolidated with 26a; for (a) it would bealmost 
an anomaly for the prophet to add, “Aud the hail smote every herb of the deld 

nd brake every tree of the field,” after the general statement, “And the bail 
sniote throughout all Egypt all that was in the feld ;” and (b) the repetition of 
“TINA is very strunge. (6) 9:818q. are evidently a different version of 9:25; for 











oul place where O'R oneurs fe 8:16 (= P), in the expression “God's finger.” But 
‘would aetm to mean notblag more than “super. 


on 
‘since its in the mouth of tho mugen 
‘buman,” without reference to the God of the Hebrews 
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(@) they do not go with. 80; itwould be absurd for Moses to mention such facts ; 
(b) after the general statement of 25a, and the particular one in 25b, vs. 82 would 
be almost a contradiction. (8) 10:180= 18a 14a. (7) 10:150=1509. (8) The 
‘writer of 11:8 would not consistently make Pharaoh send for Moses (12:81), but 
‘would probably represent him as going to him in person. In fact, 12:80 begins 
{n that strain, but seems to be interrupted by the other account. 

6) Points (6) and (8) above, may be considered not only as duplicates, but also 
as different representations of similar facts, 

17) Tyoo plagues have but one prophetic version : (1) the frogs were sent only 
according to J, (2) darkness came only according to E. This assignment is sup- 
ported by the following facts: (a) the first goes with the warning in 7:26-29, 
which bears the stamp of J; while (b) the second falls in with the gradual yield- 
{ng of Pharaoh (see 10:24, in compatison with 10:10sq.); then (c) the three days 
of darkness, would properly belong to E. 

¢. THEOLOGY OF TRE PROPHETS, 

‘The following remarks will sufice: 

1) God enters into negotiations with Pharaoh ; ‘if he does not send,” e 
‘the plague comes; Yahweh does not seem to know the result until Moses has 
conferred with the king. 

2) Moses is perfectly sure that Yahweh will do as he desires him to do; ef. 
8:509.,25 ; 9:29. 

8) Yahweh seems to take especial pleasure in displaying his power: (1) He 
almost always foretells what he is golng to do, 7:17,273 8:17; 9:28q..8; 10:45 
11:1; (2) Hi often appoints the exact day, and even the hour, when his promise 
4s to be fuldlled, 9:5,18; 10:45 11:4. 

4) Mostof the miraculous plagues are more or less due to natural agencies: 
(1) the blood is only in the Nile, which often turns red; ef. P, who makes all 
‘water, even in artificial basins, tum red; (2) the frogs come from the Nile, their 
natural home,* 7:28; (8) the fies are simply sent, not created like the lice (8:125a.), 
and we know how common such visitors are in the Kast; (4) a murrain of cattle, 
destructive hail, locusts, and even darkness, are more natural and common than 
“a few handfuls of ashes which become boils;” (6) a wind blowing for twenty-four 
hours bring the locusts, 10:18. 

5) Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
‘which are to be gotten only by lying, 11:2sq. Moreover, the asking for a three 
days? journey only (8:23) was, under the circumstances, not an honest request, 

6) The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door- 
post, is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity. 

7) Passover is barely mentioned, as a commemoration of the last plague, 12: 
25-27. [Mazzoth, also, and the setting firstlings apart, in 18, are only memorials.) 
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ON THE HISTORICAL RESULTS OF EDUARD GLASER’S EX- 
PLORATIONS IN SOUTH ARABIA, 


By Paoresson Dx. Ferre Hosen, 


Munioh, Germany. 


As I propose to write for this journal a number of short articles on the impor- 
tance of the South Arabian inscriptions for the study of the Old ‘Testament, I 
send now a general survey of the material, from which ean be seen how rich are 
‘the results which are still to be expected from the old rained cities of the Sabean 
empire. ‘The name at the head of the article is that of Dr. Eduard Glaser, which 
connects itself with the greatest additions, in recent times, to our knowledge of 
the history of ancient Arabia, ‘This traveler, in his three journeys (1883, 1886 
and 1887) has not only collected far more inscriptions—the number amounts to 
1032—than any of predecessors,* but he has explored, geographically, countries 
‘until now almost inaccessible—especially Marib itself, the ancient Saba—in a 
sway in which no other explorer has been able to do. It is to be hoped that be will 
bbe able to publish, at an early date, his different materials, so as to bring them 
before the eyes of scholars. He has already made a beginning in his Skisee der 
Geschichte Arabiens von der atesten Zeiten bis zum Propheten Mubammad,t of which 
‘the first 102 pages are now in print. Many of these sketches were given to friends 
and colleagues at the Orieutal congress in Stockholm. One ean see from the eon 
tents of the first volume the vast amount of new material contained in it. ‘The 
index of the fist six chapters in pages 8-102 is, viz.: (1) ‘The date of the South 
“Arabian inscriptions [settled with certainty for the frst time, by Glaser, by which, 
fat the same time, a clever conjecture of Joseph Halévy is also confirmed). (2) 
Jewish and Christian inscriptions. (8) The kingdom of the Mingans. (4) The 
fall of the Minwan {circa 900 B. C.] and the rise of the Sabian empire. (6) The 
Mékarib (plural of the singular Mukarrab] of Saba, the founding of Sirwih and 
Mérib, (6) The kings of Saba; the first appearance of the Habashat (Abyssin- 
fans) and Himyarites; the kings of Hadramaut. 

‘When one remembers that, from Arabian sources, everything pre-Moham- 
‘medan comes from the very dim Arabian traditions of the last century before 








‘Among these, Joseph HalGry, hed done tho most efore Glaser’s time, He eopled 66 
inscriptions in ouch Arable, among Which are the numerous Minwan inscriptions from the 
so-eallea Dschot. 
“tNot yet to be obtained from booksellers. ‘The whole (over 20 pp.) will probably appear 
batore tho end of this year. 
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‘Mohammed,* and that the much more important notices in the Old ‘Testament 
‘and the cuneiform inscriptions offer very little compact information. and when 
‘one compares with this what the most leamed and trusted scholar in this 
department has been able to accomplish toward the clearing up of Arabian his- 
tory,t he is greatly astonished and compelled to give most ample acknowledg- 
ment to that man, who, at the risk of his life, has more than doubled the number 
of available inscriptions, and, who, at the same time, is in a position, on account 
of his historical and philological knowledge, to draw the conclusions from these 
new inscriptions and thus introduce a new epoch, not only in the study of Saban 
antiquities (as one of the most important branches of the Semities), but also in 
the stndy of ancient history in general. 

Jealousy and envy, which always show themselves, where any really great 
thing is accomplished, may, perhaps, also diminish this last-mentioned service of 
Glaser, viz.: his happy interpretation of his inscriptions, for one can say that it is 
not strange that he, with so much new material, can make additions to the old 
views. Even if this were 0, Glaser would have enough fame left. The one 
chapter, viz., the empire of the Mingeans, pp. 46-65, is suticient, however, to 
show that Glaser knows how to deal, in a different way from all his predecessors, 
‘with material, which has long been known (already by Halévy in 1870), and so no 
‘one has the right to make more of Glaser’s activity in exploring than of his schol- 
arship. In my opinion, Glaser has proved, with conclusive reasons,t in this 
‘chapter, that the Minian empire? antedated that of Saba, and was not contempo- 
raneous, as D. H. Miiller has accepted up to this time, and also that the greatest 
part of the Minsan inscriptions—and of course the seventy-three smaller inscrip- 
tions recently brought by Euting from North Arabia—indicate a much higher 
age, or in other words, they are to be placed between 1000-2000, B. ©. 

‘Up to this time threo great periods of history have been accepted in regard to 
South Arabia, viz.: 1) that of the Makfvib, or priest kings f 2) that of the real 
‘Kings of Saba and finally, 8) that of the kings of Saba and Dhi-Raidan (from 
about 100 A. D. on), in which the Dhd-Reidin were directly identified with the 
Himyarites of Arabic tradition. Along with the kings of Saba (especially also 





* Some short, mutilated notloos in old Arablan poctry are moro reliable, as they date from 
contemporaries thoy are, however, too disconnected to be brought forward as Of any value. 
‘+ Gt artielo on Yemen, by D. H. Miller, of Vienna, ia Bneyelopada Brtanice, Oh ed, vol 


In one of my following artioles Iwill oall the attention of the readers of this Journal to the 
pertioulars. 

*'The anclent—trom a linguistic as well ts orthographical stand-polnt—inseriptior 
-alévy brought beck from DechOf, give an account of the Minseans, 

Among whlch are abouta dozen each containing a fragmentary text of olroa 68 lines; the 
‘others arecither vory fragmentary or consist of only 12 lines of proper names. Cf. now the 
‘dition of D. H. MAller, Bplgr. Denkmiler (Vienna, 1852), pp. 21-5. 

'{D.H. MUlier roads the sing. Mukarrab (or Makar? 
sncorrectly Malkrab and translates “tho honored” (nortarab, Mukram.) whloh ie impossible 
froma grammatiel stand.point, ax Glaser poinged qut in 188 in his Mithelunom. 
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Saba and Dhd-Raidén) reigned* as hostile brothers, the Mineans in Dschéf, 
lying north of Marib. Glaser proves, as shown above, a fourth great period of 
history, viz.: that of the Minieans before the rise of Saba. Again he proves 
‘from dated inscriptions (whose era is definitely settled at 115 A. D.), that a short 
time before 800 A. D., the kings of Saba and Dhd-Raidan still reigned; further, 
from the number of these kings and the probable lengths of their reigns, that the 
first of them is to be placed about the time of Alexander, the Great, in all proba- 
bility 100 years earlier, and that Dh@-Raidan and the Himyarites can, by no 
‘means, be regarded as the same. Finally, in addition to the proposal of a new 
‘Minean period before the beginning of the Sabean, he adds an unexpected 
period to the history of Saba, viz.: a fifth, that of the “kings of Saba, Dha-Rai- 
din, Hadramaut and Yemen” (and especially ‘and the Arabs in the mountains 
and the Tihima”] whose dated inscriptions render possible a most exact: chron- 
ology. Although this period is the youngest, it is also the most interesting, 
because the texts belonging to it are much more complete,t and for the first time 
Tudaism and Christianity make thelr appearance. Already in 1664, ithad been 
conjectured that the expression Rabmfinén (i ¢. Rabin, merciful, with article= 
North Arabian al-rabmfn, pronounced ar-rabmén) occurring here and there in 
the inscriptions—always in pleces where the usually occurring names of the 
heathen gods are wanting (Derenbourg)—pointed to monotheism and perhaps to 
Judaism. This has been proved to a certainty now by a number of new insorip- 
tions, all of which date from the fourth and fifth centuries, A.D. In these is 
found, in addition to the expression “the merciful,” still another, viz., “the fone] 
God, Lord of the heaven [and the earth],” from which one can see the expres- 
sions ar-rabmén and allah (al-ilthu, “the god” =South Arabian ilén) are much 
older than the time of Mohammed. ‘That we have to do with Judaism here, is 
plainly shown from a fragment, Gl. 895 (Skizze, p. 18), of the same date, where we 
read, “in the name of the Lord] of the heavens and Israel.” Now, for the fst 
time, the traditional news that the South Arabian king Dhd Nu’, killed in 615 
A. D., was a Jew, is placed in its true historical light, for already some time 
‘pefore his reign, Judaism had found its way into the land. Again the Jews now 
living in Yemen, according to their own traditions, as Glaser informs me, emi- 
grated from Palestine before the Christian era, and hence this influence does 
not appear 90 astonishing. 

Christianity also gradually gained an entrance into South Arabia, but not in 
so active a state asin Axum (Abyssinia), Already under the Emperor Constan- 
tius (687-861), Christian missionaries worked with euccess in Yemen, at least 
‘they gained the permission to build three churches in Saba, We find also, in 
“Bthiopic inscriptions, a king who adds to his own title that of king of the “Him- 
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yyarites, of Raidén, the Ethiopians, Sabeeans,” ete. Up to date, we have regarded 
‘the ruling of Axum over South Arabia as only nominal, without being able to 
say anything certain as to its beginning, its real spread and its end. Glaser 
proves in chapter two, that itis king Aizanas, mentioned in this Axum inseription, 
‘who fora short time (between 360-878) actually conquered the Saban empire. 
Christianity was probably introduced into Yemen at this time, since Glaser 
has proved that Aizanas was the first Christian Abyssinian king.* But already 
£878 we find another native king in South Arabla, who was not a Christian, but 
perhaps monotheistic. ‘This non-Christian (Jewish) monotheism remained in the 
‘country probably to 625 A.D. ‘There were, however, some Christian settlements, 
part of which, according to Glaser, belonged to the Ethiopian empire and part 
‘were under its protection. ‘The molestation of one of the Christian communities 
(Nojrin) by the Jewish rulers, gave occasion to the entrance of the Abyssinians in 
625, by which the king of Yemen, Dhd Nu’és lost his throne and life. From this 
time on, Christinnity became a state religion in South Arabia. One of the longest 
‘and most complete of the inscriptions of Glaser (Gi. 558, 555, 558 and 618), which 
{is placed in the time of Rambis Zt-bi-Yaman,f the successor of the Axum con- 
queror, and, in which the Axum viee-king Abraha, celebrated on account of his 
Journey on elephants against Mecca, is mentioned, begins with the words (Skizze, 
p.4), “In the power and help and merey (DAT) of the all mereifal (YA) 
and bis Messiah (MDI) and of the holy ghost.” ‘The inscription is dated in 
‘two places, 657 and 858 of the above-mentioned era, which according to Glaser, 
corresponds to 42 and 643 A. D. That many contemporaties of Abraba, 
mown to us from Arabic tradition, e. g-, Harith fbn Galaba, are mentioned, and 
that there is also mention of aking of Byzantia (malik Rémfn), and a Persian 
king (malik fars), agrees very well with this.t 

‘A few words on the contents of the sixth chapter of Glaser's Skiece, which is 
also of the greatest importance historically. The title is: the kings of Saba; first 
appearance of the Habashat (Abyssinians) and Himyarites ; kings of Hadramaut.” 
As the title shows, the first mention of the Abyssinians—at the time still living 
m Arabia, and not yet in Afrioa—is of the most importance historically. Glaser 
gives a transliteration of the following part of an inscription decisive as to this, 
point, and its translation is: “out of thankfulness for the fact that Djadarat, 
ing of Habashat, saw it to be necessary, in his own interests, to ally himself with 
him (the king of Saba) and that this alliance between him and Djadarat and the 


' Guusor has proved that the supposed relapso into heathenism in tho Afth or sixth cont- 
‘urls did not take place, but tbat Christianity, in accordance with the Arum traditions of the 
‘dale ofthe fourth contury, remained continuously tn Ax 

+ Glaser, who has, up to dato, allowed no one to aeo his collections (with the exception of 
‘m8 numbers of his fst tp, two collection of stones in Beriia and London, and Nos. 18-20, 
4,000 nes promised to lonve to me the treatment of this highly interesting inscription (Nos. 
1,568 und 2. 
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land of Habashat was brought about, and that they agreed (to assist each other) 
as one man in their eritical as well as peaceful times against everyone, who should 
attack thelr interests, and for protection(?), security, an alliance was made between 
Salhan, (Salbéin or Salhin?) and Zirirdn and ‘Athan and Djadarat for the sake of 
all their interests (lands?) and they they thanked (God) therefore, that their 
alliance with the king of Habashat was accomplished, and (as a result?) their 
alliance with Jeda'ab Ghailén, king of Hadramaut, was accomplished; (they 
‘thanked God) by the presentation of this dedication (dedicatory inscription. ..)."f 
‘This offensive and defensive alliance of South Arabian states raised iteelt 
against the Himyatites dwelling in the southwestern part of Yemen, as Glaser 
shows from another inscription. ‘The Himyarites appear here, on the inscriptions, 
for the first time as the enemy of Saba. There cannot be any doubt, according to 
the results of Glaser, that 1) the above-mentioned Habashat are identical with 
the Habash (Habesh) known through the mention of the Arabs, and 2) that they, 
at that time, were still in Arabia,t and namely to the east of Hadramaut as far as 
‘Omar, and 8) that their immigration to Africa took place within the time between 
‘the writing of the inseription translated above and that of the so-called Periplus 
Maris Brythree (about 70 8. C.), i. €., possibly not long before the Christian era, 
‘Phese are the most important results of the first volume of Glaser’s Skizze, 
and they awaken the earnest wish that the remainder may appear very soon. ‘The 
contents of the later chapters, as given by Glaser, show that the material to be 
hhandled is no less interesting, e. g., chapter 16, “ geography of the Bible, as relating 
to Arabia, comes into consideration.” ‘The Old Testament relations with South 
Avabia—think only of the queen of Saba’s visit to Solomon, leaving out the geo 
‘graphical names in the lists of the peoplest—are well known, but Hebrew lexico- 
graphy, especially, will receive, through the South Arabian inscriptions, when 
Glaser has published and interpreted his materials,| a mass of parallels, tymol- 
gical explanations, ete., such as one could scarcely dream of now. I will notice 
here one example, the name of a god, which I found a short time ago in the 
Saban in one of the 276 numbers belonging to Giaser’s first teip,** viz., Gl. 119, 
It has to do with the well known Syrian god Rimmén—also often met in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Bab.-Assyr. Remminu—and the passage in the Sabean 
inscription reads:....(has erected] this statue, because Rammén (written 19%) 











“+ Farther on fa the inteription mentioned as the king of Suba (of. Glaser Skt, £8). 

+Glaser, Sktsze, #8. 

FIndependent of Glasor, and in another way (purely linguistiea) Thave come to about the 
same conclusions. hope soon to publish my reasons. 

Also here, through the latest lads of Glaser is eomething new, vir, the name of Juhebib 
solleal Jobat), found by him independently of Halévy. as Tcan prov 

"LA part he bas placed Sn may hands to intorpret, and another part we willpublished together. 

‘tTaote here the Sabeean glosses of D, H. Miller to the last edition of Gesenius’ Handworter- 
uch, which are already pretty wel out of date. 

‘i Copies of these 28 numbers havo beoa in the hands of Derenbourg, as well as Mordtmann, 
‘end D.H. Maller for many yours. 
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ad made him happy with many killed and captives.” From the context, which 
calls for the name of @ God, it is seen that also in the other passages of this 
scription, Rammin means nothing else than this same god,* not perhaps pome- 
granate or Rimin= Romans. This insoription belongs to the middle period of 
Sabiean history, about 800 B. 0. 

After all that has been said, T can only repeat what I have already published,t 
viz., that such unexampled suecess as that of Glaser has not been reached by any 
‘of his predecessors. ‘This can be emphasized all the more now, as, from the 
important published inscriptions brought by Julius Buting from North Arabia, 
‘can be seen the still greater importance of Glaser’s finds. Enting’s Minean 
inscriptions from B1Ola (northwest of Medina) are valuable 1) because of the 
place of their discovery (South Arabian inscriptions in North Arabia), by which 
the interesting find of Glaser, viz., that Ghaza and other northern localities 
belonged to the Minieans in olden times, is confirmed, in as much as ‘Ola was only 
a way station on the road between South Arabia and the Philistine coast; and 2) 
because of the antiquity of this colony and of its inscriptions, which, however, 
‘was first placed in its right light by Glaser. While Euting’s journey was rendered 
possible by the munificence of the Alsatian government, the service of Glaser is 
‘tobe rated higher, as he was compelled to earn the large sums necessary for his 
three trips through trade, Glaser has shown so much enthusiasm and such good 
results, that it would be to the interest of selence if he could be well supported on 
another trip, since there {s no one in Europe so well acquainted with the Arabian 
peninsula and the custom of the Arabs as he. His fourth trip, for which he is 
now making preparations, would then lead to still more wonderful results. 

“= Tapoke in afew words about this discovery atthe Oriental Congress at Stockholm, and T 


‘will epeak more nt length in the Proceedings of the Oongress. 
‘unto, lla. Zeth, Oot, 2 188, 


AN EARLY BABYLONIAN INSORIPTION FROM NIFFER. 
By Tuxo. G. Prvones, 


‘British Museum, London, England. 


In the mounds which mark the sites of the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, 
explorers generally meet with large numbers of bricks, the remains of ruined pal- 
aces and temples. Many of these bricks are, as a rule, inscribed, or stamped 
with an inscription recording the bullding or restoration of a temple or palace, 
usually the former. A brick from Niffer, now in the possession of Dr. R. F. 
‘Harper, shows that that city was no exception to the rule; and by his kind per- 
mission I venture to reproduce it here. 


*- Be @it_ 
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‘The text is one of the usual kind, stamped, by means of a wooden block, on 
the brick. Unfortunately, the clay does not seem to have been properly moistened 
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for the purpose, and the inscription, though impressed evenly, is therefore not at 
all distinct. ‘The surface seems also to be covered with a thin deposit, which adds 
to the difculty of deciphering the inscription. In addition to this, the block has 
not been cut so carefully as most of those of which impressions are to be found in 
the British Museum, the forms of some of the characters being unusual and 
probably incorrect. ‘The illustration gives, approximately, the forms of the charac- 
ters as far as the unsatisfactory state of the original allowed me to make them out. 
‘The following is a transcription and translation of the whole: 


1. @ingir) En-1il-1a Ba 
2, Tugal kur -Kar-ra lord of lands 

8, lugal-a-ni-ir lord -her- to 

4, (Dingir) Nin- (@ingir) Dub-ba_ | Nin-Dubba 

6. nin de-ga-bi lady obedient 

6. logal E- ga queen of ga 

7. Tugal ub- da- tabtab -ba queett of regions four 
8. 6-kor the house of the land 
8. 6 Ki-ag-ga-a-ni house beloved - his, 

10. Yeg-al-ur-ra-kam brick - with 

1. mu-un-na-du she -it- built. 


‘Transcription arranged in words, and free translation: 

Enlile, Jugal kurkura, lugalanir, Nin-Duba, nin tegabi, lugal Bya, lugal 
ub-da-tabtaba, ¢-kur, é kiagini, Yeg-al-ura-Kam munvada, 

‘To Bel, lord of the world, her lord, Nin-Duba, the obedient lady, queen of 
Ega, queen of the four regions, has built the Louse of the land, his beloved 
temple, with brick.” 

‘As is well known, the ideograph for Niffer is composed of the characters 
on-Lila ki, “Bel's place” or “city,” and he must therefore have been the 
patron deity of the place. 2-ga, in line 6, is probably another name for this 
city, or for a part of it. ‘The characters for the god Bel (nla or WUila) occur 
line 1. ‘The word is the same as that for Niffer, but differs from in it in having, 
the divine prefix dingir and the phonetic complement 1a, and in the deter- 
_minative suffix for a place (ki) being wanting.+ 

‘The god Bel bears the usual title of “King” or Jord of the world” lugal 
Kurkura (= Assyr. Sar or bél matati), both renderings being possible. It 

sor 
4 Ap the fnserption 6 written inthe usual way, with expresions common to texts of this 


class, do not give an analyals of the whole, but only touch upon those parts whieh aro stiking 
‘01 account of thelr connection, 
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may here be noted as a point of interest, that the same character as is used for 
“king” or “lord” in lines 2 and has to do duty for “queen” in lines 6 and 7. 
Lugal means, therefore, not only “man great,” but “woman great” as well. 
Iman Assyrian or Semitic Babylonian text Sarat, “queen of,” would have been 
used.* The title “king” (or “queen”) “of the four regions” (lugal ubda 
tabtaba = Assyr. Sar kiprat arba’s) was bome by most of the ancient kings 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valley. 

‘The last line but one gives an expression which is not usually found in 
inscriptions of this class, the statement as to the material of which the temple 
‘was built, ‘The group Seg-al-ura (= Assyr. agurru), meaning “brick,” is 
‘ery common in architectural descriptions. ‘The pronunciation given here may 
bbe regarded as certain, though there is a possibility that the first character $0 
‘was simply an unpronounced determinative prefix. The variant $eg-al-mur-ra 
(Sog-al-wur-ra = Seg ~al-ura) also occurs (see Briinnow’s Classified List,” 
458). 

‘The date of this inscription (which, I believe, is the only text of a queen of 
‘Mesopotamia known) is uncertain. Judging from the style of the characters, it 
should be about 1500 B. C., but it may be as early as 2500 B.0. In one of the 
royal lists there is the name of a much earlier queen, Azaga~Bau, or Ban- éllitt 
(“Bau is glorious”), who probably reigned between 9500 and 8000 B.C. ‘From 
this it may be judged that female rulers in Mesopotamia were exceedingly few 
and far between. 

‘These insoribed bricks, with the many royal inscriptions on stone, composed 
in the same idiom, are most important for the Sumero-Akkadian question. No 
reasonable man can believe fora momeut that an exceedingly extensive line of 
ings, in a country where the remembrance of one’s name and one’s glorious 
deeds was regarded as the thing most to be desired upon earth, should choose to 
‘write their inscriptions and records in an idfom which was no language at all, but 
cryptography, or a sacred writing, known only to the few. ‘Theso texts were 
undoubtedly written for the many, and not for the information of the priests, 
‘who, being more or less aequainted with the history of the royal families, had less 
need to know what was written on the bricks, ete., than the rest of the population. 








+ te feminine dstorminaive prefix, >— lato Babylonian and Asezian 7) does 
aot oocur in this tart except ia the compound character FEY fay nes and, of which 
Detne writen for $>-3ET inte wabyionten YSARY Aserien 
sera “female ora 








+The readings of a fow charactors in Dr. Harper's text are doubtful. ‘The prinetpal are 
‘ubde in ine 7. 
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‘Even if the anti-Akkkadists could conclusively prove that the fafom which we eall 
Aladian was in avy sense a world-speech (to restore “Volapik” to its original 
form), they must also explain satisfactorily the existence of a dialect (Sumerian), 
and how a Semitic people could invent an idiom differing so strangely from that 
of their own language (see the text here transcribed and translated). What I 
contended in my paper upon the “Languages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia”* (to which many more arguments could now be added) still remains 
‘unanswered. 


* Journal of the Royal Asiate Socety, vol xv, part tL, Apel, 684 


THE KH, COLLECTION OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES BE- 
LONGING TO THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Roserr Francis Harrer, Pa. D. 


In the October number of HxsRArca (1888), a short desoription was given of 
the so-called J. S. (Joseph Shemtob) collection of antiquities, which was pur- 
chased in London, on July 2st, 1888, for the University of Pennsylvania. It 
may be of interest to add a few notes on the Kh. collection, purchased, on August 
16th, 1888, for the same university. 

‘From their contents, these two, together with the H collection purchased 
later and not yet on exhibition—must be regarded as one. While each has gath- 
ered up some material not properly belonging to it, the greater portion of all the 
tablets dates back to what may be called the Hammurabi period. ‘They are, for 
the most part, contracts and case tablets. In the Kh, collection I have counted 
one from Hammurabi, six from his son Samsu-iluna, thirty-six from Ammi-satana 
and seventeen from Ammi-zaduga. In this collection there are none belonging 
to Samsu-satana. Among those matked J. §,, there are two fine, large tablets of 
Hammurabi, viz., Nos. 19 and 20, the former a contract, and the latter a juridical 
decision. ‘These two are in an almost perfect state of preservation. Six belong 
to Samsu-iluna, thirteen to Ammf-satana, ‘Taken together there are forty-nine 
from Atmmi-satana and only twenty-three from Ammi-raduga. 

In the Journal Asiatique, XI., 8, 1888, Mons. Henri Pognon, under the title 
“Déconverte de contrats de Vepoque de 1a premiére dynastie de babylone,” dis- 
‘cusses the contract tablets of the Hammurabi dynasty, especially their relative 
number and the etymology of the names of the kings. ‘The tablets mentioned by 
‘M. Pognon were exhibited to him in Baghdad, and they belong to the same class 
as those of J.S. and Kh.* Ihave good reasons for believing that they are the 
tablets mentioned above as belonging to the H collection. He writes that among 
the tablets of this period, those of Hammurabi are by far the fewest in number, 
and those of Ammi-zaduga, the greatest. In regard to the J. S. and Kh. colleo- 
tions, this statement does not hold good, as can be seen. from the above figures. 
‘Those of Ammi-satana, and not those of Ammi-raduga, are the most numerous. 
‘However, in the case of those marked H., Pognon’s general statement is correct. 
‘was surprised to find that almost every tablet examined belonged to Ammi- 
zaduga. 


“In regard to the so-called brary of Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned by Pognon asheving boon 
found in Tumjuma, 00 R. ¥. Harper in Z4., April 1880.—Bp. 
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One of the most interesting things connected with these collections was the 
Aiscovery of a king hitherto unknown. ‘The reading of the name puzzled me for 
‘long time, It was read in two or three different ways by two or three different 
Assyriclogists, to whom I had shown these pieces. At last, on J. S., 41, with the 
‘id of Mr. Pinches, Iread A-bi-e-Su-'. On J.8., Nos. 42 and 48, the name is 
‘written quite plainly in the same way. Cf. also J.8., 142, an archafe contract 
from the same king. In the Kh, collection, I found two tablets of Abeiu’, viz., 
No. 19, “lists of amounts,” and No, 198, a “case-tablet of Abeiw’.” Among the 
Hi tablets, there are three or four Abetu’ contracts. ‘This king undoubtedly 
belongs to the Hammurabi dynasty and is to be identifled with Bbitu, the son of 
Samsu-iluna.* Mr. Pinches informed me that no tablets belonging to this king 
hhave as yet been found among the large number of contracts in the British 
‘Museum. 

Among the Kh. tablets, there are also several bilingual hymns, semitic hymns, 
incantations, omens, prayers, and four or five letters. No. 2is a letter; No. 4, a 
Dilingual list; No. 7, mythological lists, a Babylonian duplicate of II R. 64; No. 
12, an address to Marduk; No. 22, bilingual hymn, ete., etc. Contracts of 
Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes are also found. ‘There are one or two large math- 
‘ematical tablets, and two or three syllabaries, the exact value of which I did not 
have time to learn. 

‘The J. 8. and Kh, collections contain in all over 1000 tablets. About 250 of 
these are in a good state of preservation and another 250 in a fairly good condi- 
tion. Over 400 have been placed in glass boxes and are now on exhibition. ‘The 
recently acquired Hi collection contains 632 tablets and 117 seal cylinders. 
Although most of the tablets are contracts, and belong to an early period, there 
area great many of later date and of a different class. 

Baaupap, January 19th, 1889. 





* Of. RB. Harper's Brit an 0. Bezold in Zeltchift fuer die Ansyrislogte, Ap 1880.—ED, 


BOOK +NOTIGES.< 
BRUGSCH’S MYTHOLOGIE UND RELIGION DER ALTEN AEGYPTER. 


‘This book {s divided into two parts: I. The Introduction and IL The Bgyp- 
tian Mythology. ‘The first part is by far the better, and offers many valuable 
suggestions, though in many details we would differ from the author. 

‘The first chapter deals with the methods of studying and interpreting my- 
thology. He finds that there are five methods, the ethical, physical, historical, 
eclectic and linguistic, which have been practiced ever since the study of myth 
ogy first began. 

In the following chapter he shows how the ancient Egyptians proceeded in 
interpreting and commentating thelr mythological and religious writings, and 
Aiscovers: 

1) That these writings were from the oldest times interpreted and commen 
tated by priests of philosophical training, who made use of all of the above-men- 
toned methods ; 

2) That these interpretations and commentaries were incorporated with the 
older theological writings, taking the form of answers to the question “ What is, 
‘that ?” or “ What does that signify? placed after the name or phrase to be 
explained ; 

8) That the names of the commentators are never mentioned, a proof that the 
commentaries are ancient; 

4) That to understand the Egyptian theology we need only Know that it con- 
stituted a mass of traditional learning, admitting of no individual criticism. 

‘The first two of these propositions are perfectly in accordance with the facts, 
the last two are not. In the first place the fact that the names of the commenta- 
tors are not mentioned is uo proof of the antiquity of the commentaries. It was 
not customary with the ancient Egyptian authors to affix their names to their 
productions, and though there have come down to us many hundreds of writings, 
‘wo know the names of suthors only in very rare cases. Ido not consider Ptab- 
btep and Amenembat I, whose names are attached to distinct productions, the 
real authors of the works attributed to them. Ptabbétep stands on the same 
footing with Imbdtep and Hardedet as a sage, and his name was used most prob- 
ably to give the maxims to which it was attached more authority. Itis only of 
three works that we know the names of authors, “The Memoirs of Prince 
Sancha,” a didactic poem by Daauf, and a congratulatory poem by Qagabu, on the 
‘accession of King Seti If. to the throne. The fourth proposition is disproved by 
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the second. If no individual criticism was permitted, I would like to ask Dr. 
Bragsch how it comes that we have to one passage several commentaries mate- 
rially differing one from the other. ‘There certainly were schools of eommenta- 
tors and the various commentaries belong to the various schools. 

‘He now tums to a consideration of the Egyptian language as a means of 
interpreting the Egyptian mythology. This chapter is undoubtedly the best and 
‘most suggestive of the entire book, though I cannot always agree with his ety- 
mologies. Ho divides the religious language into three classes, the theological, 
‘the mystical and the mythical. ‘The division is excellent, and Brugsch has care- 
fully and skillfully carried it out in detail. ‘The study of the language of religious 
texts from this stand-point is of paramount importance, and it would be of great 
value if the investigation were taken into hand by several specialists and serupu- 
ously carried out along the general lines here laid down by our author. 

Now he comes to the idea of God, “Gottesbegrif.” Brugsch is a firm 
believer in the monetheistic hypothesis, which he attempts to defend. He takes 
the ground that, over and above the belief ina sevralty of gods, there existed a 
Delief in a single Supreme Being, designated as nuter. ‘This hopothesi, first origi- 
nated by Viscount De Rougé and taken up by Le Page Renouf, rests on a mis- 
taken interpretation of the word nuter in the older ethical treatises, Iam of the 
opinion that nuter must here be translated “the god” and not “God.” In 
rendering this word we must remember that the oldest language did not possess 
the article and could make no distinction between “God,” “a god,” and * the 
0d.” I take the word to refer to Osiris, the god of the dead, whose name men 
did not like to utter in those early times. This is borne out by the fact that 
‘whenever oceasion arises to mention him, he is called by one of his numerous 
surnames: nuter da, the great god,” ser nofer, “the good prince,” Cent Amenti, 
“He of tlie Lower World.” ‘The quotations given on pages 98-89 in proof of the 
monotheistic hypothesis prove nothing, and torn out of their context are unintel- 
ligible. He also attempts chiefly on the authority of Hekatatos, as quoted by 
Plutarch, to prove that the Bgyptian religion was pantheistic. No facts in the 
history of the religion bear this out. It is true that every polytheism contains 
traces of panthelsm, but the Egyptian religion is no more pantheistic than any 
other polytheism. Hekataios I must reject altogether as an authority on the sub- 
Jeet. 

Part IL, treats of the Egyptian mythology and naturally falls into two sub- 
Aivisions: 1, the Cosmogony and 2, the Ennead. 

‘The cosmogony is well treated, though owing to lack of historical method and 
to the fact that the theories of the vatious schools of cosmogouy are not sufl- 
ciently separated, this partis not quite as perfect as it might have been. It would 
be of immense value to sift out from all theological texts all the cosmological pas- 
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sages and to refer them to their various schools, showing in what these schools 
agree and in what they differ, also giving an historical account of these theories. 

‘Before treating of the Ennead, he first takes up a number of divinities that 
ean in no way be forced into it. ‘These deities are not cosmological, and it is 
Aiffioult to see how they ft into the general plan. He thus takes up first Tum or 
Atum, the Heliopolitan leader of the Ennead. The name of this god he attempts 
to explain from the root tem, while in reality the root is atem. He comes to the 
‘conclusion that the name signifies “the perfect or perfected one.” Within proper 
Units no doubt the etymology of divine names is of great assistance in determin. 
{ng the nature of divinities, but great caution must be exercised lest we fall into 
the mistake of trying to explain everything from often doubtful etymologies. 
‘This is, however, a mistake Brugsch often makes; to give another instance, he 
accepts the ancient Egyptian etymology of Amon trom Amen “ to hide,” and gives 
‘the name the significance of “the hidden one.” With Atum he identifies as a 
local form the great god Chum of Elephantine, a god that is the head of a dis- 
tinct pantheon and that in no wise resembles Atum. 

He now tums to Hathor, and here commits the grave error of reducing four 
goddesses, every one quite distinct from the other, and all quite distinct from 
Hathor, to local forms of this goddess. ‘They are Nechebet, the guardian deity of 
‘the south ; Vatj, that of the north ; Bast of Bubastis, a decidedly solar deity, while 
_Hathor is & goddess of the sky, and the great goddess, Neit, of Sais, ‘The reason 
of this is his entire disregard of history. He believes the religious and mytho- 
logical texts of the Ptolemaic period are the sources for the mythology and rellg- 
fon of all epochs, and that their identifications are old and popular, ‘This is 
nothing short of saying that for over 4,000 years religious thought had remainéd 
‘stagnant in Egypt; and, indeed, he says as much in his preface. ‘That this is not 
‘4 fact, but that a continuous development was taking place is apparent from a 
merely casual survey of the religious texts. To trace this development should be 
‘the aim of a writer on Egyptian religion, and this is the very thing Brugsch has 
failed to do. 

‘Why he should here dispose of several forms of Horus under the head of 
Hor-pa-chrod (Greek Harpocrates), Horus, the child, I cannot see. ‘They do not 
belong here but under Horus. 

‘Henow tums to the members of the Ennead, or circleof nine gods. ‘Thiscircle 
4s to Brugsch the basis on which all of the Egyptian religion rests, and this idea 
{s the fundamental mistake of the entire book. ‘The Ennead is an artificial pro- 
uct, invented by the priesthood of On-Heliopolis, in order to bring more unity 
{nto the complex system of religions. It was by them regarded as originated by 
‘Twn who is, in Heliopolis, its leader. Imay here remark that in every name 
different divinity, the head of the local pantheon, is assigned to the Ennead as 
leader, though standing outside;ot it, ‘The membership, with one exception 
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always remains fixed. ‘The members of the Ennead are Sin, Tefnuty Qe, Nut, 
Osiris, Jos, Horus, Set, and Nephthye, Set is sometimes eliminated and Horwer, 
‘form of Horus, or Thot putin his place. 

Siu is the Brat’ member, He is a purely speculative figure, the personiioa- 
tion ofthe atmosphere. ‘This does not prevent our author from making Thot, the 
god of wisdom and sclence,a loeal form of Shu. ‘hot has, however, connected 
‘with him four goddesses, that he treats of here, though he does not attempt to 
foree them into the Ennead. ‘They are Nekemdnit, Safehet, Urut, and at. 
Here the plan first shows its weakness, He now proceeds to prove that Ptah, the 
great god of Memphis, and one of the leaders of the Ennead, is a local form of 
‘Shu, while in a former part of the book he had spoken of him as a local form of 
Osiris, litle inconsistency, that clearly shows how erroneous the whole plan is. 
Chosu, the son of Amon and Mut, Ohum ot Hench, and five forms of Horus, 
Anker, Hor Debehti (wrongly called Hor Bahudti), of Batu, Horwer, Horus of 
Hatdenu, and Hor Soptu~all gods in no way related to Siu in nature, are all 
treated as local forms of that deity. Stehet, the wife of Ptah, is called the 
““Memphitic Tafnut,” but neither Nofertem nor Imhotep, different forms of the 
son of Plah and Séche, will ft into the schema, 

Geb is the third member of the Ennead, the god of the earth, no more, no less, 
a purely cosmological form, and yet one of the local forms of Chum is made a 
Jocal form of Geb! Another unnatural combination he effects in making Seba, 
the crocodile god of the Fayum, a local of this same god. Two gods that ditter 
more widely from thelr assumed prototypes than Cluum and Sebak do from Qeb 
hho could soareely have found. 

‘With Osiris, the fifth member of the Ennead, he identities Hépi, the god of 
the Nile, who isa cosmological god. For this identification there is some slight 
foundation: but yet the god of the dead stands is strange contrast to the god of 
the living and life-giving Nile! The only point of resemblance between the two 
is found in that legend of Osiris which represents the god as an early king of the 
country and great benefaetor ofits people. 

‘With Horvs, the seventh member of the Ennead, he again identifies a num- 
ber of gods: Anubis, Min, Amon, and Montu, He could not have taken more 
utterly different gods, Anubis, the jackal-headed watcher of the tomb; fin, 
the ithyphallio agrieuttaral god of Coptos; Amon, the mighty propagator and king 
of gods, and Montu, the Theban war-god, bave nothing whatever in common with 
‘the son of Isis and Osiris. It seems quite strange to me that he should have 
treated the real local forms of Horus in different parts of the book. He takes the. 
forms of the youthful Horus, Harpocrates by themselves and makes five forms of 
“Horus local forms of Sku. 

Such are the errors of this book, which contains for the specialist, but for 
‘him only, a vast amount of valuable detail, These errors all result from three. 
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causes: first, from the fact that he considers the Ennead as the fundamental 
principle of the Egyptian religion; second, from his unhistorieal method, and 
‘third, from placing too much faith in old Egyptian identifications. 

‘The frst two errors I have already touched on at some length. ‘The third is 
‘the most excusable, It is true that in Hellopolis the cult of a had developed 
into a solarism, if I may invent a word to express the idea of an imperfect solar 
monotheism, that is to say, the belief that had arisen that Jd was, in a measure, 
‘the only god and all other gods were reducible to him. ‘Thus arose identifications 
such as Tum-Ra, Ra-Horem-achuti (Rébarmachis), Chum-Ra, Amon-Ra, and 
‘Sebak-Ra, all gods being treated after the schema of solarism. Other identifica- 
tions were also made, but only in the case of closely related deities, as Ptah-Sokar, 
Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, Isis-Hathor, and others. In Ptolemaic times the fleld of these 
identifications was vastly extended. But we must always remember that all of 
these identifications are secondary, and are confined, in the older times, to certain 
schools of theology. We must, then, be careful not to take them into considera- 
tion when we discuss the nature of a divinity. 

‘Though the book has for an ostensible plan the treatment of the Egyptian 
religion and mythology on the basis of the Ennead, yet, owing to the fact. that 
many divinities could not be foreed into it and had to be treated independently 
of the general plan, the whole work is rather confused, and we fail to find a unity 
of plan. It is also deplorable that he considers the local cults as secondary, while 
in reality they are the elements that go to make up that complex whole, the 
‘Egyptian religion.* In the make up of the book we miss an index and find the 
lacing of the notes and references in an appendix very inconvenient. 

‘We cannot, then, recommend the book to general readers, though it contains 


much valuable detail for the specialist. 
F.C. H. Wepex, 


New York, 


BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE, ETC. + 





BSS. is not to be regarded as anew Semitic journal. ‘The editors emphasize 
‘this point very strongly in their advertisement. It is rather a series of articles or 
essays on Semitic subjects, appearing from time to time in book form. ‘The plan 
of BSS. is different from that of ZA., BOR,, HEBRatca, or any other of the 
existing Semitic journals. While the latter, on account of space and the fre- 
quency of their appearance, necessarily confine themselves to comparatively short 


* ct, my “Prolegomens to an Historioal Account of the Bgyptian Religion” tn the Proe. 
Am, Or. Soe, May, 1888, 

'; Barraazon 20m AssentoLoor® UND YERGLRICHRNDEN SRMITISCHEN SPRACHWISSENECHAPT 
herausgegeben von Frfodrich Delitzsoh und Paul Haupt. Erster Band. Hoft I. Yelpaig: J. 0. 
‘Husrtcha'eohe Buckhandlung. 189, Pp.1-008. 8. 
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articles, BSS. will publish, as a rule, longer dissertations, such as might be put in 
ataphlet or book form, As stated above, the numbers of BSS. will not appear at 
any regular intervals. It will, perhaps, be possible to publish one number a year. 

In No. ., Haupt treats the nominal prefix na in Assyrian. He rightly denies 
‘hat the fact of the change of {9 to } in many cases was unknown before the 
appearance of Barth’s article in ZA., but gives due oredit to Barth for his expla- 
nation of the law bringing about this change, viz., the influence of a following 
labial, While differing with Barth in many particulars, he accepts the law 
formulated by Barth as conclusively proven. Compare also Zur assyrischen Nom- 
‘inallehre, pp. 168-184, where Haupt gives an alphabetical list of the forms with 
prefixed 19 and }. ‘Those also are noticed which retain the #9, although followed 
by a labial—the reading of most of these words is doubtful—and those in which 
‘here is a } instead of a 29, without the influence of a following labial. ‘The 3, in 
‘the latter ease, is regarded as original by Haupt. On pp. 48-79, Haupt publishes 
the text of the KIIth tablet of the Babylonian Nimrodepos, with textual notes 
defending his readings, and a few grammatical and lexicographical notices. On 
pp. 208-800, “On the half yowels u and {” is chiefly an ‘“Auseinandersetzung” 
‘with Philippi. His results of a new collation of the Izdubar legends (pp. 94-152) 
willbe of great value toward definitely settling the readings of these texts, 

One of the most valuable axticles is by Flemming on the literary remains of 
Grotefend, Sucb collections do more than anything else to establish the Assyrian 
on a truly historical basis. On pp. 880-861, Georg Steindorf, on the cuneiform 
‘writing of Egyptian proper names, emphasizes the value of the writing of the 
Assyrian names in the Egyptian for Assyrian phonology, and on the other hand, 
the great importance of the exact method of writing in the Assyrian for the 
Egyptian. Job. Jeremias transliterates and translates the Cultustafel of Sippar, 
‘on pp. 267-292, ‘The notes, chiefly lexicographical, are very useful, but they are 
too much drawn out. Too much attention is paid to words whose readings and 
etymologies are well known, Delitzsch publishes the text of a oylinder of Sinia- 
‘innam, with transliteration and translation. ‘The oylinder is reproduced by pho- 
tography, and Delitzach adds to the Old Babylonian text a transliteration into the 
Assyrian characters (pp. 801-812). 

‘Under the existing cireumstances, the most interesting article is by Delitzsch, 
‘on the Assyro-Babylonian letters, Most of the texts discussed are published by 
8. A. Smith in his Kelschrifteten Asurbanipals IL, and PSBA., TX. and X, 
Delitzsch duly acknowledges the value of Smith's edition of these texts, Along 
with his transliterations and translations, he gives those of . A. Smith; and on 
every page he points out the latters ignorance of the grammar and lexicon, 
Delitzsch’s work shows the band of a master. It-will form a basis for all future 
scientific study of the letter literature, It is pleasant to note Delitzach’s respect- 
ful treatment of Smith, as over against Smith's use of “Billingsgate” against his 
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former professor. It is time for Mr. Smith to learn that he will estrange all of his 
friends in America, even his former Leipzig classmates, if he continues his 
‘uncalled-for and childish personal abuse of Delitzsch. 
Semitic students are under many obligations to the editors of BSS., and to 
‘those who have contributed to its pages. “Ronen FRaNcis Hanver, 
Yale University. 


‘THE FABLES OF BIDPAI* 





Perhaps no one book in the world’s literature has hed such a unique history 
as the collection of stories which goes under the name of **Katilag and Damnag.” 
Originating over two thousand years ago in the pious circles of the followers of 
Gautama and destined only for a small band of the faithful, they have, by means 
of their inherent Mumanity, traveled thousands of miles beyond their original 
home, have formed a sort of human bond between different peoples divided by 
nationality, religion and history, and have been translated into almost every 
human tongue. No one can doubt thelr inherent power; and the study of the 
Journeyings of these Buddhistic tales is one of the most fascinating to the philolo- 
gist and literateur alike. 

In the handsomely gotten-up volume before us Mr. Jacobs has given us a 
faithful reprint of the English translation of the Fables of Bidpal made in the 
year 1570 by Thomas North, bearing the title, Phe Morall Philosophie of Doni: 
‘Drawne out of the ancient writers, ee., ee. ‘The original editions have both become 
‘very scarce and the students of Tudor English Prose will no doubt be very thank- 
ful for this reprint of a work of one who “came just midway between the 
exaggerated Ciceronianism of Berners, Elliot, and Ascham . . . and the 
exaggerated Guevarism (if it must be so) of Lyly and his school” (p.liv). As this 
English translation is only the last of a series, the former parts of which are now 
at our disposal, it is, in itself, of little interest to oriental students. 

‘The introduction, however, of some sixty-seven pages is well worth careful 
perusal. Ibis a pity that it has not been detached from the work itself and sold 
separately. We find in it a careful résumé of much of the work done fn regard to 
this literature, One new point Mr. Jacobs has brought out for which “find” he 
thas earned the thanks of all students of, these tales.t ‘That some of the Arabic 
‘and Hebrew manuscripts had contained illustrations to these tales was already 
Imown, It was left for Mr. Jacobs to show that in all probability the Sanskrit, 





jersion of the Fables of Bidpal, “The Morall Philosophie of Dont,” by 
‘of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Now again edited and induced by Joseph 
‘Tacobs Inte Of St Fohn's College, Cambridge. London: Nutt Mpocotxxxvan, pp. T2xxIK 2. 

"of, athens, May 12,1858, p. 00, and an artile entitled "Jewish Difusion of Folk‘Taies”™ 
‘$n The Jaan Chronicle, London, June 35, 188, p. 12. 
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original also contained these or similar illustrations. We believe with him that 
“this migration of lustrations may one day afford as interesting a chapter in the 
history of art as the fables themselves have given to the history of literature” 
(p. xxl), 

‘We are still further indebted to Mr. Jacobs for pointing out the evident con- 
nection which exists between these illustrations and the Jatakas or Birth Stories 
which were sculptured around the stupas of Amaravati and Bharhut, as early as 
‘the third century B. C., and specimens of which may still be seen in the British 
‘Museum. This discovery with reference to the illustrations may at some time 
‘bring order into the chaos which now reigns in the codification of the Arabic 
manuscripts of Kalilah and Dimnah. 

‘Whether Mr. Jacobs? suggestion of an independent translation from the 
Sanskrit into Arabio (p. xix) will hold good, remains yet to be seen. ‘The only 
authority upon which such a supposition can be based is a statement of a wander- 
ing Jew, Abraham ibn Ezra (12th century). Dr. Steinschnelder himself does not 
seem to lay much stress upon this account: He has proved conclusively that 
Ibn Ezra himself never visited India,t and his statement, therefore, is at second, 
or third hand. 

‘There is another point in Mr. Jacobs? Introduction which is worthy of note. 
On p. xxxiii he combats the prevailing tendency to refer all such “marchen” back 
to an Indian souree. Many scholars will be with him in working upon the 
“common human nature underlying” many of these tales for an explanation of a 
number of curious coincidences. Very interesting is the parallel Mr. Jacobs 
draws between one of the well known stories of Uncle Remus and a passage from 
the Jataka of the Demon with the Matted Hair (p. xliv). Still, for our fables of 
‘Bidpai, the Indian origin is quite certain, and even Mr. Jacobs does not hesitate 
to say (p. xlix) that “ the fables of Bidpai are the fables of Buddha.” 

‘With a Buddhistic background the prominence given to the animals becomes 
perfectly clear; and the work done by Benfey and Rhys-Davids in identifying some 
of these tales with the Buddhistio Birth Stories becomes very fruitful.t If we 
accept Mr. Rhys-Davids’ chronology this would place the collection of these 
stories between 400 and 200 B. C. 

‘Mr. Jacobs writes a terse English style, but very often one feels an antiqua- 
rian research after unusual and obsolete words. ‘This may fit in with the 
“inducing” and re-editing of an old book, but it jars somewhat upon one’s ears. 


+ ZDMG, x2¥, 88. 

+ 2DMG, xx, 0. 

+ An intoresting parallel to this ts the history of the Barlam and Josaphat romance which, 
contains the Biography of Buddha @DMQ, xxrv., 6%, xxxrt Gl). Tn this way Buddhe, in the 
{orm of Josaphat, was canonized by the Church of Rome. Kelth Falconer, Kaldah and Dine 
‘ab, ph note 1 

{8cop. xll and The Academy, Aug 11,3885, p. 87, 
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IfI mistake not, this attempt has led Mr. Jacobs astray in one or two instances 
and has brought down upon him the ire of such a man as Sir Richard Burton. 
I would also call attention to the useful Analytical Tuble of Contents and 
Pedigree of the Bidpai Literature attached to the introduction. 
RICHARD GorraEm, 
Columbia College. 


PEISER’S CONTRACT TABLETS." 





‘The long and extremely interesting Assyrian historical inscriptions, with 
thelr vivid descriptions of murder and pillage, of siege and battle, have, up to 
this time, received more study than any other class of texts. Some of the more 
important have been repeatedly edited or translated or both. And this was 
natural. Here was ready-made history, which needed only the interpreter’s skill 
to place it within ready control of our own historlographers, who were glad of the 
opportunity of reconstructing the story of forgotten empires and kingdoms. But 
‘these historical inscriptions, great and numerous though they are, are yet but a 
small portion of the vast Assyrian literature already recovered. And just as 
Green's History of the English People, with its brilliant pictures of the develop- 
ment of science, art and literature, is of a higher order of historical writing than 
many a previous story of that same land, which spoke only of kings and their 
‘wars, just so will there be a higher and better knowledge of Assyria when, to our 
acquaintance with the deeds of kings as recorded on historical inscriptions, there 
is added a knowledge of the daily life of the people. 

‘Fortunately we have rich sources of history outside the royal annals. We 
‘have also an oxtensive religious literature, many treatises on medicine, and not to 
mention yet other sources, we have the so-called contract tablets,—the deeds of 
sale and transfer and loan,—which will give to us, when made accessible, a com- 
plete picture of the everyday life of the people. When these have been translated 
and published, there will be needed only the genius of a Green to give us a picture 
of Assyrian life and history more detailed and more accurate than has yet been 
written even of Greece! 

‘Unfortunately, for us who would fain make haste in this process of history- 
‘writing, these contract tablets are dificult, usually difficult to decipher from the 
clay, almost always difficult to translate when deciphered. Because of their great 
present importance and still greater future importance, and because of the difi- 
culty which they present to all workers, we heartily welcome every attempt to 


‘+ Keriscunmrsrione Acras-SzvRoke Avs BapvLoxsomxs StaxpzEN, Von Steinen und 
‘pafeln des Berliner Muscums ia Autograpble, Transcription und Uebersetzung herausgegeben, 
‘und commentiert von Dr. B. E. Pelser, Nobst zwel Lichtdrucktafeln, Berlin: Wolf Petser 
Yertap. 1850. 
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‘throw new light upon them, if only the attempt be careful aud even measurably 
successful. 

To this class certainly belongs Dr. Pelser’s new book, In fact we will go 
further and say gladly that i is very successful. 

‘The book contains, besides its twelve pages of preface and introduction, 124 
pages of letter press, 21 pages of texts in autograph facsimile, and five handsome 
photo-lithographs of the Sargon stone of the Berlin Museum. ‘Twenty-one texts 
fare published in it, and so far as we can discover this dificult task has been 
exceedingly well done. During the past summer, while in the Berlin Museum, 
the present writer collated the entire Sargon stone with Peiser’s copy, withont 
finding a single place where ho would venture to offer any correction ; and this is 
sufficiently long piece by which to judge that part of the book. 

“After the transeription and translation there follows a suecinet commentary, 
‘with pointed discussions of the various historical, arcbaeological and grammatical 
Aificulties which present themselves in the tablets. 

‘Then follows the autograph facsimiles done by Dr. Ludwig Abel’s skilful 
and. This is, of course, well done, as is all of his work; but we are not ready to 
admit that his method of writing, which he probably owes to Dr. Strassmaier, is 
the true one. That the heads of the wedges, as impressed in the clay, do point to 
‘the right and downwards, if strictly measured, we do not deny; but we do deny 
tat they Zook so, And just as no painter, in representing a horse in full gallop, 
‘would paint him as he appeared to a eamera with an exposure of the fraction of a 
second, but rather as he appeared to the ey, so we inaintain that, as the Assyrian 
scribe 0 held his tool as to give the head of the wedge an extension to the left 
as well as to the right, and upwards as well as downwards, we should in our 
copies represent it as the soribe has actually written it, not as he might have doue 
St; in other words, as it appears, not as theory says it ought to be. In this way, 
Delitesch, Haupt, Briinnow, and others, have written. But of late there seems to 
have been a strong tendency towards Strassmater's method. This is not to be 
wondered at; for Strassmaier has done so much work and such thoroughly exeel- 
lent work, that he could not fal to influence methods of writing, especially when 
he has such a strong argument to present. But besides the fact that the tablets 
actually look as we have said, this method of writing is much handsomer and 
easier to read, ‘There has been no autographing of Assyrian texts more handsome 
than Haupt's Nimrod Hpos, and none more legible than Briinnow's List. 

‘The real heart of Pelser’s book for the historical student lies in the brief 
‘ntroduction, which, omitting the preface, only ills six pages. It aims simply to 
gather up the scattered opinions on historical questions that ocour in the notes, 
and give them a clear and unified presentation, It is a good plece of work; and 
‘while itis almost certain to be modified in small points by future study, it serves 
a very useful purpose to-day. 
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To this book there must now be added a simple mention of Peiser’s recent 
report to the Berlin Academy,* in which he shows that some of the contract tab- 
lets acquired by the British Museum, February 11th, 1884, belong to the same 
series as some in the collection of the Berlin Museum. ‘These tablets begin in the 
‘year 570 B. O., during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and continue, at intervals, to 
the year 487 B. C., in the relgn of Darius, recording the vatious transactions of 
one family whose genealogical tree Peiser has constructed. Tt is indeed an im- 
portant work to have shown the relationship existing between the Berlin and 
London collections in this way, and we shall await with interest the publication 
of his new book, already promised, on Babylonische Vortriige, ee. 

Rouert W. Roose: 





KENNEDY'S INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL HEBREW- 








‘The author is the translator of Ewald’s Syntax; he is not the Kennedy 
(Arehd R, 8.) who has translated Nestle’s Syriac Grammar and Delitesch’s Assyr- 
ian Grammar. ‘The book is the outgrowth of workin the class-room. ‘The mat- 
ter falls into four divisions : (1) Preliminary matter, including a discussion of the 
powers and classification of the consonants: the Massoretic system; inflectional 
vowel-changes; consonantal changes. (2) Introdudlory exercises, on the order of 
‘words in a sentence, the nature of the Hebrew Innguage, word-accretion, suffixes, 
afformations and affixes, conjugations of verbs, Hebrew roots. (8) Part First, 
including pronouns, reguiar(?) verbs, nouns, conjugations, affixes to verbs. (4) 
Part Second, including ixregulax(?) verbs, additional remarks on the construct 
state, and segholate nouns, adverbs, interjections, conjagations, conditional sen- 
tences, the relative, circumstantial clauses. To this is added an appendix con- 
taining paradigms and vocabularies. ‘The contents are presented thus minutely 
in order to show what the author understands to be a ‘progressive order.” If 
this is order of any kind, we should be glad to know what confusion might be. 
‘That the results of this plan were satisfactory, we must believe, because of the 
‘author's assertion to this effect; but surely if it were not for his assertion, one 
might well doubt the fact. 

Among other points of interest may be noted the following: (1) N.i7417+ 
are called aspirates (with Ewald), not gutturals; 2,2, 7,3, 9, FM are muta- 





+ "Die Zugebdrighott dor unter Nov.,'8, 2-11, in British Musoum rogisteiten Thontatel- 
ummlang 24 den Thontafelsammiungon des kUniglichen Museums zu Berlin” yon Dr. F. B. 
Pelser, slteungsberlehte der konigieh prousitchea Akadomle dor Wissongchatton zu Berlin. 
Gesammtaitzung vom % Jull, 1880. sxxxvi 
‘tInrnoncorrox 20 Bspixoar. Henney, presenting graduated instruction in the language 
of the Old Testament, by James Kennedy, B.D, Acting Librarian in the New College, snd one 
‘of tho adaitional examiners ia Diviolty at the University, Bdinburgh. London: Williams 
Noroate. Pp. 24, Xxx. 88, 
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bles, not aspirates, the latter term being judged inapplicable, because they do not 
always take the aspirated sound. (2) Under “ Laws affecting aspirates (guttural) 
certain enigmatical statements are given, and a footnote added: “ these laws, 
Decause of their importance, must be studied carefully but inasmuch as what 
4s here laid down may not be fully understood at Ars, the student must repeatedly 
revert to what is given above.” (8) A difference is recognized between “tone- 
Jong” (6) “ essentially long (8) vowels, but in transliteration 5 is used for the 
im DIF AID» "DIP (v. 85, line 10, inconsistent with his treatment of the 
same vowel elsewhere), N5, and in other words, which a beginner knows to be 
essentially long. (4) + is transliterated 6 without reference to its origin or char- 
acter. (6) The demonstrative pronouns are compared with the English, German 
and Sanskit (p. 49, footnote), as if they were closely related. (8) The lack of any 
index, a lack all the more aggravating becauso of the inexplicable order in which 
the matter ofthe book is presented. 

‘To be commended are the following: (1) the care everywhere shown to make 
lear what in many cases was an obscure statement by supplementary notes and 
questions, in smaller type. (2) The full exposition given of the Jewish grammati- 
cal terms, e. g., the names of the vowels, pp. 14,15. (8) The large number of 
examples, for the most part carefully chosen, given in the exercises. (4) The 
‘prominence given to the operation of the law of the tone, 

Why does the author explain the Yin 949) (p. 127) as a change intended “ to 
make some difference of force,” when the real reason lies so close at hand? Why 
doos he say that the & of the preformative of the Hiph'l is not essential,” because 
1 does not appear in kindred Arable and Aramean forms?” Do not {G2 and 
Supae comespond to the ground form 5Yypaiy? It is, indeed, discouraging in 
thes days of philological work to xead (p. 187): “Hence before 5, and ]> is 
placed sheva, ete.” When, a little later, we find the footnote “That the ‘union 
vowel’ a in the Perfect is really an old ending seems to be proved by the inflec- 
tion of the verb in Arabic,” we ask (1) why does he say “seems? (2) why does 
hho not explain the Sti before 5, 03, [3 as having the same origin? Why 
does he tell the pupil (p. 194) that the Arabic formerly had i, i, 4 as vowel end- 
ings? were the case-endings in the singular ever long ? 

In conclusion, the book is much too full for an elementary treatise. After 
doing the work outlined here, no time would remain for reading connected nar- 
rative. On the other hand, though containing more real syntax than the older 
edition of Gesenius, the material is so badly arranged that it ean not be used for 
reference book. It shows everywhere evidence of careful, scholarly work. It is 
a pity, however, that the time devoted to its preparation had not been employed 
‘in preparing notes of a philological and grammatical character upon some book of 
the Old ‘Testament. 





Wouus R. Hanren. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHROLOGY.* 





“‘Astoreth and the "Ashera,” by Rev. G. W. Collins. ‘The writer reviews 
‘he opinions of Movers, Studer, Bertheau, Kuenen, and Sayce, but cannot accept 
any of them, His chief points are 1) that, while the ‘Ashtoreth is not sufficiently 
near to the Assyro-Babylonian star to make it necessary that the attributes of the 
latter should also belong to the former, still, allowance being made for differences 
i surroundings, the Phoenician ‘Ashtoreth has much in common with Istar; 2) 
the worship of the goddess was licentious and sensual, as can easily be seen from 
‘he inscription at Larnaca and the so-called “ prostitution-caves” near Gebal and 
‘Tyre; 8) the position of the goddess became considerably lowered in passing 
through the Babylonians, Assyrians and Phoenicians until among the Israelites she 
wwas the meredoubleof Baal. As to ’Ashera, according to the writer, it was neither 
‘a goddess nor a representation of a goddess. He would derive the name from 
Assyr. ifara with the meaning phallus, and would explain its constant connection 
with Baal, by the fact that it represented the phallic aspect of the Beal cultus, 
‘The ’Ashera is either a sacred tree or pole and has no connection with ‘Ashtoreth 
or any other female divinity. 

Rev. C. J. Ball transliterates and translates two passages from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, cylinder 854-30, 1. ‘These passages bring us nothing new, containing, as 
they do, some variant readings about Nebuchadnezzar’s buildings. Mr, Ball's 
‘etymologies both here and throughout his commentaries on the different Nebu- 
chadnezzar inscriptions are bold, many of them being quite doubtful. He does 
not seem to be acquainted with the published literature. In the latter part of the 
‘ proceedings,” Mr. Ball and Dr. Bezold indulge in polemics over the “ Nin-mag'” 
‘nseription. 

On pages 826-418, Prof. Sayce gives a translation of “The Cuneiform Tablets 
of Telel-Amaroa, now preserved in the Boulak museum.” Itis to be regretted 
that Prof. Sayce could not give us the texts also, as in many instances, his readings 
do not agree with those of Dr. Winekler. ‘Thirty-three tablets are transliterated and 
translated with notes. In addition to the Boulak tablets, Prof. Sayee has copied 
others in the possession of Rostovitch-Bey, M. Golénisheff and the Rev. Chauncey 
‘Murch, ‘These texts are most difficult and Prof. Sayce’s work is that of the 
pioneer. Hence a great many readings and explanations are only provisional. 
‘Many of them will, doubtless, be given up, when the el-Amama literature has 
‘been more thoroughly studied. ‘The language of these tablets is very peculiar, as 
everyone knows, and Prof. Sayce is inclined to think that on some tablets, we 
have the Hittite, 
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‘THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





‘The autumn (1889) session of the American Oriental Society was held at 
Columbia College, New York city, October 80th and Ist. ‘The following is a 
partial list of the papers presented: 1. “Historical Relies of Morocco,” by Mr. 
‘Taloott Williams; 2. “Notes and news on Syriac texts and translations,” and 8, 
‘Scheme for collecting and preserving ancient Syriac texts at Oromia,” by Prof. 
Isaao Hall; 4. “The Shofar, its use and origin,” by Dr. Gyrus Adler; 5. “The 
‘Land Mitani on the Bgyptian Monuments,” by Brusch-Pasha (read by Prof. Gott- 
hell); 6. “De Clere’s Catalogue of Oriental Cylinders,” and 7, “ ‘The Dragon ‘Tia- 
mat in Babylonian Art,” by Dr, William Hayes Ward; 8." A proposed edition of 
‘the Syriac-Arabie glosses of Bar-Ali,” by Prof. Gottheil; 8. The text-books of 
the Babylonians and Assysians,” by Prof. Morris Jastrow; 10. “On the Text 
of Judges xv1. 18, 14," by Prof. Geo. F. Moore. 

‘The sessions of the Society were well attended and the papers presented were 
oth numerous and interesting. Several new members were elected. On the 
evening of the 80th, a reception was given to the members of the society by Prof. 
Drisler, Acting President of Columbia. 
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THE STORY OF ARSANis, 
By Pror. Isaac H. HALL, 


‘Metropolitan Musoum, Now York city. 


I lately received from Oroomfa a Syriae manuscript, copied recently from an. 
‘older document in the mission library there, which is full of interesting legendary 
‘and other matter. The whole fills sixty-two pages of sermon-paper size, eighteen 
lines to the page, in good Nestorian script pretty fully pointed. It contains: 

(@) “Narrative of Moses the Approved in Prophecy,” a colloquy of Moses 
with God in Mount Sinai. 

(2 “The Letter of Holy Sunday that Descended trom Heaven upon the 
Hands of Mar Athanasius Patriarch of the Romans; which is the Third Letter;” 
‘which is the legend of which I published a text in an article in the last Journal of 
‘the American Oriental Society; but itis an entirely different recension or narra- 
tion, is assigned to a different date, and is every way worthy of publication. 

(8) The Martyrdom of Mar George. 

(4) “The Narrative of the Father Areinis i. ¢. Arsenius] King of Egypt, and 
how our Lord, to whom be glory, Raised him to life.”” 

(6) Sundry shorter compositions, chiefly prayers and exorcisements. 

Of these compositions, the first and fourth I do not know of elsewhere in 
Syriac, though they appear to exist in Karshfin, as follows: the first (and the 
second also) in 7208 Rich, Brit, Mus.; see Rosen and Forshall, Cat., 109-111; 
compare Wright, Cat. IIL. 1809; the first and the fourth in Sachau, 7, 4,15; and 
‘he fourth in Sachau, “Alter Bestand” 67 (Pet. T. 24). 

I present here the text and a trauslation of the fourth of these compositions 
from the above manuscript in my possession. In the text I omit the points 


generally, as unnecessary; and for a like reason I omit lengthy comment, ‘The 
12 
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Syriac scholar will find in it a few words of lexical interest. ‘Though I know 
nothing of the origin or transmission of the legend, it has a Grasoo-Bgyptian odor, 
‘and I suspect an Arabic transmission, and consequently a superior age for the 
Karshiin documents. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


THE HIsTORY OF aRsANfs. 


Again the History of the Father Arsinis (i. ., Arsenius], king of Egypt; 
how our Lord—glory be to him !—raised him to life. 
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‘Now on the day of Sunday, that was New Sunday [i. e., Sunday after Easter), 
our Lord arose to go to the land of Judea, that is to the land of Jerusalem. And 
they saw by the wayside a dry skull, that was a great head, whose like was not. 
‘And Jesus said to his disciples, This, then, whose was it? 

‘Then our Lord Jesus Christ stretched forth his hands to heaven, and said, 
‘My Father, who art in heaven, reveal to me the power of thy divinity, that I may 
speak with this dry skull, that it may tell me all the truth. 

‘Then the skull opened its mouth, and said to its Lord and to its Maker, Hail 
to thee, Redeemer of the creatures! Commandment has eome to me from 
heaven, that I should speak with thee everything that thou wilt. 

Said our Lord to it, Speak, speak uprightly whose head thou wert, wert thou 
‘man or woman, rich or poor, giver or receiver, joyful or sad, from whenee thou 
art, Moreover our Lord said to it, Of what tribe wert thou?— It said to him, 
My family is of the tribe of the house of Israel, of the tribe of Judah, 

Said our Lord to it, and whom didst thou worship?— Tt sald to him, Idols 
of gold and sliver.— ‘Then said our Lord to it, What was the name of thy god ?@— 
Tt said to him, The Bull; and such was its beauty: its head of gold, its feet of 
silver, its bands of smaragadi, its body of rubies (yaqindé) and pearls. But 
‘hen came Satan, entered into its body; and it spake, ate something, and led men 
astray from their path. 

‘Then said our Lord to it, What was thy business on earth ?— It sald to him, 
I was king of all Egypt, and was much the head in my kingdom over all the kings 
of the earth. And when I spread forth to go for game or hunting in the moun- 
tains, there went out before me four thousand servants in red clothing, four 
‘thousand in heavy clothing, four thousand in particolored clothing, every several 
‘one of them a bird in his hands called bizé fi. e.,;{,, a falcon). 

‘Then said our Lord to it, What was thy businéss on earth of anything that 
‘was good ?— Then said it to him, I gave every day, four thousand naked I 
clothed, four thousand hungry I satisfied, and I gave drink to the thirsty.— ‘Then 
sald our Lord to it, Our Father, who is in heaven, reward thee. Say, skull, 
‘what came to pass in the day of thy death, and in the death of every one, when 
Lis breath (or, sprit] is taken away ?— It sald to him, There comes King Death, 
‘js weapon in his hand, and there come with him seven angels; one takes away 
‘he light of his eyes, and one makes prey of his tongue; one sits on bis hands, 
‘and one sits on his feet, and one removes his beauty and his color; and one bears 
off his breath (or, spirit) of man. And if there be no angels with bim making 
prey of his body of man, his soul eries out until no one ean remain with him, 

‘Then said our Lord to it, Tell me of thy going tothe grave— It said to him, 
‘They bear it until it eomes beside the grave; when they bring near the soul over the 
grave, they say to it, This fs thy place, this is thy house forever. When they lower 
‘itinto the grave, they seal its mouth, ‘Then come two angels, and return the soul 
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itself within the body to the grave. ‘They say to it, Respecting that which has 
been done by thee write whether it be good or whether it be bad. ‘Then it says 
to them, What can I write? Nothing do I know, also I have no pen (reed), nor 
ink, nor paper. They say to it, Thy fingers are a pen, thy mouth is ink, thy 
hands are paper. All that has been done by thee write. And afterwards como 
two mighty angels, in their hands two rods of iron, and their teeth are long in 
their growths. And they open the grave with their teeth, and make prey of it 
Gie., the dead] with their hands, and lay hold of it and stand it up, and say to 
it, Who was thy god? If he be righteous, he says, God who is in heaven; but 
it he be a sinner, he says, Ye were my gods. ‘Then they smitelim* with those 
rods of iron until they make it go down to the seven chambers of Gehenna. And 
when they weret dismissing me, in that hour I heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
Cast his head to me, to the upper earth; because he was a giver in his time. 

‘Then said our Lord to it, Wherewithal do they torture the soul?— Then 
it said to him, The lowest chamber of Gehenna is of those that are worshipers of 
{dols; and the second, of those that lie in their judgment; and the third, for 
‘those who worship fire and the sun ; and the fourth, for those that crucified their 
Lord; and the fifth, for the heathen that say that which comes not to pass; and 
the sixth, for the corrupt that have not said in this world that they repent; and 
‘the seventh for them that have sinned a little in this world. 

‘Then said our Lord to it, Who is the ruler of Gehenna?— An old man 
whose name is Michael, it said to him. The lowest chamber has seven sides 
between side and side; there are serpents and scorpions that smite the body until 
forever; the second chamber is hot with the flame of fire that ascends even to 
‘heaven; and in the third chamber is tenfold fre, within which they smite the 
soul until forever. In the fourth chamber are corrupt worms that tear and devour 
the body of man until forever. In the Gfth chamber is a caldron, within which 
are hot spits of iron that wound from ear to ear of man. ‘The sixth chamber, 
darkness and blackness, weeping and gnashing of teeth. ‘The seventh chamber, 
buffeting and weeping until forever. 

‘Then said our Lord to it, What didst thou see at all that was good?— Itsaid 
to him, I saw four companies, choruses, that were bome in clouds of light; one 
of martyrs, and another of confessors, and another of forgivers, and another of 
children, who were looking for thy coming. 


' Here tho potnting indieates the masculine, as do both forms of the verb and the pointing 
1m the preceding sentence. I have translated accordingly, but suspect that it isa slip of the 
seribe.. ‘The “skull” “oul,” and the deed person, soul aad body, are fomfuine in the Mt 
‘aturally. 

‘+ Tastume that the goribe bas omitted the nal loters of the participle, As tis, ts in the 
‘lngulae number, which makes the readering diftoult. 
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‘Then our Lord was vehement,* and safd to the skull, What wilt thou that I 
give thee?— ‘Then it said to him, Look on me, and cause me to go ont from 
Gehenna, for behold, I am tortured within it 

‘Phen our Lord stretched forth hands to heaven, and said, My Father, who 
art in heaven, Lord of the worlds, Creator of the sea and the dry (land], Deliverer 
of the afficted, reveal the might of thy divinity in this dry skull, so that it may 
bbe made whole, and be restored as formerly. ‘Then he passed his holy hands over 
it, and said to it, Arise thou in body and in soul and in bones and in flesh and in 
every part, and let skin be stretched over it, in all completeness, by the might of 
our Father, who is in heaven. ‘Then he laid hold of its hand and raised it up 
glorifying and saying, To thee be praise, Deliverer of the afflicted ; praise to thee, 
Raiser of the dead ; praise to thee, Only Son of Thee, who hast come for the sake 
of our deliverance. 

‘Then he fell down before his feet, and our Lord said to it, What is thy 
name?— It said, Of my parents I was called Arsinis— ‘Then said our Lora to 
Assinis, Work that which is pleasing to God— ‘Then he was blessed of him. 
‘And he signed him with the sign of the cross, and said to him, Go to the moun- 
tain, and for thy first fruits, eight years of good conduct, in fasting and in prayer, 
‘while thou be eating no bread and drinking no water, but the sacrament alone, 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

And after eight years he perfected his body and his soul in beauty, and made 
it worthy with Him, and with the fathers, the prophets, and the apostles, and the 
just, to receive delight in the kingdom, Amen, 

Ends tho narrative of the elect Arsinis, by the hands of me a child in sin, 
priest, Zerwand@. © pious reader, entreat from the Lord Jesus that he will show 
hbim mercy in the last day. Amen. 


‘he came word that renders ivefpyufouro, John 1:8, ete. 


THE QUIESCENTS (OR VOWEL-LETTERS) "7 IN ANCIENT 
HEBREW ORTHOGRAPHY.* 
By Pror. D. Cmwoxsox. 
‘Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D, Trinity College, Dublin. 


i 

‘It may be affirmed a priori that the Hebrews originally did not use these letters, 
in the middle or at the end of words any more than the Pheonicians,of whom we 
‘now positively that it was only at a comparatively late period and gradually that 
the vowel letters were introduced amongst them. In these is, in our judgment, 
absolutely no ground for supposing that the Hebrews, who used the same alphabet 
as the Phoenicians, and who spoke a language hardly differing from theirs except 
Aialectically, employed an orthography peculiar to themselves alone. Nor cam it 
‘be supposed that the ancient Hebrews, at the time when the Hebrew tongue was 
still living, would have had a greater need than the Phoenicians to make their 
‘writing more distinct. Even the arbitrary way in which one and the same word 
is written often in the same chapter, we mean the arbitrary scriptio plena and 
defectiva (in which chiefly the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch differs from the 
‘Massoretic recension and in which consist most of the varlants in the Hebrew 
‘MMSS.)—this cireumstance alone, we say, clearly points to the fact that the intro- 
duction of the vowel letters, at least that of the letters * and ) in the middle of 
‘the word, belongs to a relatively later time and that the use of them in many 
cases depended on the arbitrary choice of the seribes. We have, however, other 
positive proofs that the vowel letters *};7, even at the end of the word, were 
originally not written, so that in the ancient texts it was not possible to distin- 








‘Tao essay of which the following {sa translation appoared in Vol. 1. of Travaus deta 3° 
seavion du Congria international dex Orientals. As te possesses considerable importance, and is 
frequently referred to, bat in rarely met ith, I bave thought that it would be doing Hebrew 
studonts& service to make the contents more widely accessible. Prof. Chwolson bes favored 
‘me with a copy containing his own additional notes and corrections. It ought to be mentioned 
thatthe thesis here maintalned, namely, that the Hebrow text had originally no vowel letters, 
ywas propounded by Dr. Chas. Wr. Wail, of Teiaty College, Dublin, 60 long ago as 185. His 
“rork, On de Anctent Ordhography of he Joos (in which he treated largely of Bxyptian and Aseyr~ 
{an writing), extended fo five cotavo volumes, the first published in the year mentioned, and the 
Inst under a separate tition IST (Proofs ofthe Interpretation of the Vowel-Lettrs én the Tezt of the 
“Hadrew BOle and Grounds thence derived for a Revlon of Be Aufhortzed English Verton). Dr. 
Waits etyle was excessively prollx, and the work was besides 60 voluminous and expansive, that 
it attained only n moderate clrodlation, ‘The frst four volumes indeod may ve considered 
obsolete, Dut the fifth contalne fnteresting auggeations, though tediously discussed. Whatever 
fredit e due to priority In the matter, ot it be hie TRANSLATOR. 
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guish, e.g., the Ist per. sing, Perf. from the 2d, and the 8d per. sing. trom the 8a 
per. plur, Perf. and Imperf. 

‘It is well known that there exists in the Old ‘Testament many parallel pas- 
sages which either depend directly one on the other, or are derived from one and 
the same source; and yet there are found in these parallel passages many differ- 
ences which eannot bo referred to the interchange of similar letters and which 
find thelr explanation in the ambiguity of the ancient orthography, arising from 
‘the absence of vowel letters. 

I. The +, in the suflix of the Ist per. sing. Perf. 17), was originally, as in 
the Phoeniotan (M9133 = *n133), not written. Hence in 2 Kgs. 18:20, we have 
pInby ITN DION, butin Isa. 86:5 DN. Asthe * at the end was 
originally not written, it was hard to discover from the connection whether the 
1st or 2 per. was to be read here; for one gives as suitable a sense as the others 
cone, therefore, read SP) 2)N and the other DN * 

In Jer. 6:15 we have Yow? ONTPH NYD oD YH pI. In sz 
this verse is repeated almost verbatim—indeed, the only variant is one which, as 
‘we shall presently seo, also finds its explanation in the ancient orthography—and 
there we have DAIPD NYI- What was originally written thero was DPD, 
‘which the one read Dope. and the other ONTD- It is, as we shall see, 
particularly deserving of notice that this variant occurs in one and the same book. 
1 Kgs. 8:45, the Kebibh is [YY3 for which stands in 1 Chron. 6:88 9793. So 
also Ezek. 16:69, the Kvthibh has FY¢Y instead of +MY), and Job 42:2 
DYV for YIP; also 2 Kgs, 20:15 OMNI, and Isa. 89:4 ONT 

IL, }, as sign of the plur. in the 3d per. of the Perf. and Imperf., was 
originally not written; in the well known cases, where the plur. may be used just 
as well as the sing., some have used the first form and others the second. 

Dt. 24:16, we have thrice gy; in 2 Keys. 14:16 likewise Egy twiee, but 
‘the third time, where the verb refers to Y/H¥ in the senso “every one” and there- 
fore may be put in the sing. just as well as in the plur., the K’thibh has [yy 
and the K'ri 1p), that isin any case the sing. In 2 Chron. 25:4, 47}? stands 
in all three places. On the supposition that originally only Fig was written, it 
{is easy to explain the forms {TY , SFWDY and HYD! or MWY. 

Josh, 21: we have NPN and in te parallel 1 Chron. 6:50 NTPs the 
sense admits either form. 

2 Sam. 12:5, we have “79 YI! Ns 1 Chron. 8:4 ¥ 7543 wie; here 
“7)) stands instead of y775)3; cf. 8:5, where we have y7}9)) which the Mas- 
sorites point 77549 - 

2 Sam. 6:25 has “J, the verb being referred to David; 1 Chron. 14:16 has 
QD", David and his host being supposed to be meant. 














‘The Revised Version has sn Seals: 


“Lay, thy counsel and strength for the war are not 
‘Tho rendering in Kings i 


“hou eayest, bu they are but vain words!”—TRANS, 
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2 Sam. 7:28, we read 49777 WH PAND INN ONTEND OVD Dy 
Dy MIIDS DON. In 1 Chron. 17:21, we read instead of this: WN 
DY YP NNTB? DINT J277- ‘The original text may have had 977 and this 
Deing supposed to refer to the gods of the heathen DOF] was written; the 
author of Chronicles, however, thought the God of Israel was meant; he there- 
fore wrote ‘JO77 and added the article to OTON.* 

2 Sam. 10:16 has 3313 DON NVM} 1 Chron. 19:16 433; both forms are 
‘grammatically correet. 

2 Sam. 28:11 D) YH; 1 Chron. 11:18 309; 28am. 2912 SYN, AYN 
and /)5 1 Chron. 11:14 (YIM, MY and YD. Perhaps, however, these 
Plarals are written on account of the addition at the beginning of y. 18 that is not 
in 2 Samuel. 

1 Kgs. 8:8 has Ys; 2 Chron. 6:0 $77"); the latter is perhaps the original 
reading, but the Sopherim referred it here to the preceding Q]/1 and put it in 
the plur., while the author of Chronicles, or other Sopherim, referred the verb to 
PINT, which occurs there in the same verse, and put it in the sing. 

1 Kgs. 12:5 DYFT 139"; 2 Chron. 10:5 "1; both forms are grammatically 
correct. 

1 Kgs. 15:20 4") by which the verb is referred to Yq 134 2 Chron. 16:4 
YD"), by which it is referred to DNA BP. 

1 Kgs. 22:16 reads MYA) MOY and in agreement with this mv. 17 Hw; 
Dut 2 Chron. 18:14 reads }FYSY¥iT) YOJ’ and in agreement with this in v. 18 
YO. ‘These three verbs may be referred either to the speaker Ahab alone or 
to him and those about him. We adopt the supposition that the 77 in so-called 
‘verbs 77" in which the third stem-letter is usually +, and sometimes }, was 
originally not written, as the 7] here has only the significance of a vowel. 

1 Kgs. 22:80 has NYDN, the verb being taken to refer only to Ahab, whereas 
2 Chron. 18:29 has }N'3"7, the verb being referred to Jehoshaphat also. 

2 Kgs. 11:32 has NYM and JO", whereas 2 Chron. 28:11 has JIS" and 
UN; the verb might be xeferxed either to the priest Jehoiada alone, or to him 
‘and his comrades like the following 13°19"); in the following passage, 2 Kgs. 
11:19 has the plur. JP") and 2 Chron. 28:20 the sing. “T7Y"). 

2 Kgs. 11:20 PANT DY 9D MD¥") and 2 Chron. 28:21 Dy"); here both, 
forms are grammatically correct, since the verb refers to the collective DY. 

2 Kegs. 19:18 has quite correctly the plur. }}7)9}, since the verb refers to the 
‘WIN ‘95ND; but, in Isa. 36:19, the Sopherim have forgotten to add the sign of 
the plur. } and the punetuators have therefore made out of the original 33) 
(= 19M} « fy), which is here quite unsuitable. 

2 Kgs. 25:1 has {MM}, the verb being referred to Nebuchadnezzar; in Jer. 





‘Ct. on this passage Gelger, Ureprung und Cebersteungen der Biba, p.288-—TRANSL. 
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stands N3q"), the verb being made to conform to the following 933%) which 
refers to the host, 

2 Kgs. 25:4 has “Jo"), the verb being referred to the king mentioned in the 
following verse; for on account of the mutilation of this verse, in which the two 
words A713 (80 to be read instead of the unsuitable 73" Jer. 52:7) and 
SN} have dropped out and are to be restored from Jeremiah, this verb could not 
bo referred to the preceding ANNUM WAIN. But in Jer. 52:7, the plur. 395% 
‘was read correctly. 

Isa. 2:4 has y NW ND; on the other hand Mic, 
are grammatically correct. 

‘Ter. 10:25 has correctly the plur. ODN’; but, in the parallel passage Ps. 79:7, 
‘the Sopherim have forgotten to add the sign of the plur. } and the original 453° 
bas remained, although all the other verbs are correctly in the plur. 

Ps, 105:8, wehave 173 DAY T3f for which 1 Chron. 16:16 has ** 99375 
‘he original and correct reading here is certainly "9P, but no difficulty was felt 
{in reading this group as $719}, although there was no } at the end. 

Ps. 106:48 has OY 95 ONY; on the other hand 1 Chron. 16:86 FQN), 
‘where elther the sing. or the plur. might be used. 

‘The unmeaning 5%} 2 Kgs. 18:21 is also explained by our view that the } of 
the 8d per. plur. was originally not written. This verb, as it stands in the sing., 
‘was supposed to refer to the dead man; but, as the dead cannot go, expositors 
have found themselves in a difficulty. ‘The matter is, however, either the 
Sopherim forgot to ada the plar. sign }., or they thought it possible that in some 
circumstances a dead man could go. We should read }35") and refer it to the 
men who were burying the dead. ‘The senso is then: “and they threw the [dead] 
‘man into the grave of Elisha and went away.” 

IIL. 1 Kgs. 18:11, in XYD" and ADDN) the } of the plux. was forgotten to 
bbe added, as we see from the following QD" and the ancient versions. 193 
hhas the ancient orthography instead of Y/Y; see Inter xr. ‘The ) ut the end 
of the sufix }} was not written in Hebrew any more than in Phoenician. We do 
not infer this from the variant | Kgs. 2:48 43291) and 2 Ohron. 20:82 7731909, for 
hore the sufix refers to the preceding "]7}] which, in the earlier period, was 
‘treated as mase, and in the later as fem. But we believe it may be inferred from 
‘he circumstance that the Sopherim in some places mistaking, as it seems to us, 
ancient grammatical forms, erroneously added the }. ‘There is no doubt that the 
fimperfectum energicum existed in Hebrew as well as in Arabic and Phonician 
(cf Schréder, Die Phinietsehe Sprache, p. 206). Not to speak of the Nun epen- 
ution, which is certainly nothing but the Nun energicum, whieh, at the end of 
‘words, bas been lost, but before suifixes has been retained, we frequently find this 
2 graphically expressed. Thus Ex. 15:2 $7YQHNY, Jer. 5:22 AAV, wid. 





:8 NBM both forms 
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22:24 IYPMN, Ps. 50:28 1977). In those cases in which this disused 
grammatical form chanced not to be elided by the older Sopherim, it was mis- 
taken by the later Sopherim and supposed to be a suffix, for which reason 
they wrongly added a}. Such a case we think we find in the following passage: 
Job 20:9 runs: IDI WA WY NY ADIN NOV snp py “the 
ye which has soon thin does 1b 0 more (does not aoe ‘ln agp) and ha 
place no more bebolds him.” ‘The latter clause is harsh and unsuitable. Dill- 
mann refers to 7:10, but we shall see that that place also has been wrongly under- 
stood. Moreover the fem. form in \JWw/P) remains inexplicable since DY is 
always mase.; for in Gen. 16:24 the fem. suffix jn DIP does not relat to 
DYPID but to “PYF sd in 2 Som. 17:12 AMD 5s a clerical error, as is clear 
‘rol v.7. But the fem, form in the verb “yef refors to PY and the original 
reading was the imperfeclum energicum (wi (= [WWM of Perhaps PWN oF 
STVI) out of which was made 43))Y/N,, the ancient form being misunderstood. 
‘Tho meaning is, “ and it (J. e., the eye which previously saw him) no more beholds 
his place” (where the dead now is).* Also 7:10 should be rendered, “He returns 
to his house no more and he no more knows his place” (in the text wrongly 
A2YD for [ID = YD" Perhaps also in 17:16 originally stood wt = 
[RW ‘The unintelligible sumtx Job 98:14 in PPL is likewise only a mistake 
Ad should be deleted ; perhaps also the suffix iu FABOM 84:88. With greater 
probability the suifix in 85:18 in F]I WWM should be deleted, since NWW is maso. 
and besides the suffix is hard to explain. iJ 

In accordance with what bas been said I would translate Job 84:27 thus: 
“When he gives rest, who can‘eause unrest? When he covers the face (of man), 
who then can look whether it be on a people or on a single man ?”% 

IV. The 77 was written at the end of a word to indicate that the last sylla- 
ble ended with &, a, &, or e, and was in ancient times not written, in consequence 
of which this letter is very often wanting in parallel passages, as also in the 
Kethibh. 

28am. 6:9, we read F77YD, but in 1 Chron. 1 
is perbaps only a seriptio defectiva of the former. 

















“TYNA; the latter word 





‘+Hlere too tho Syriae takes ofp as tho object of the foregoing verb and renders 
a2] qeiead eed Tle f.e, "and they sball not look for his place.” ‘The Arabi, which, as 
us well known, 14 trtslaed om tho Syriac renders tote words thus: Lest Yy 
x3KQo yg Qittiy “and they shall not seok his piace,” 

4+ Hlere aso the Syrine translator understands tho place as we do. He renders the second 
bait of the verte: awZ]S od SyoQaso Jo “and he no more knows his place." ‘The 
rao tas: a3Ke Las! Spaz 3). 

0n po in Hiph, of. 87x. JANN ‘exagttevt? and KYM ‘commotio, conturbatlo? 

{if Dy33 here referred to God, doubtless N39 would be written. 
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2 Sam, 92:96, we read Myjf) MM} for which Ps. 18:85 has FN). What- 
ever aoonnt may be given ofthe etymology ofthis word in any cathe st form 
{is maso. and the latter fem.; both forms are here grammatically correct. 

Isa. 16:10 has TTL’ FOND; but Jer. 48:88 DDN 

Ter. 28:5, we read OMY AID and in another place not indeed parallel but 
related, 88:16, PTY MDY- Probably what was originally wiitten was D7, 
‘which could be wad PIS) Pry and NPIS. 

Tn the Kvehibh Wi} stands for FAP) eight times in Genesis and thirteen 
‘times in Deuteronomy. Similarly the 77 in the 8d per. sing. fem. of the Perf. is 
‘very often omitted in the Kthibh. 

‘V. Just as the Arabic imperfestum energicum in an and anna existed in 
‘Hebrew, as above remarked, so also the subjunctive in @ existed in Hebrew, 
but, in the time of the Sopherim, it remained only in the Ist per. sing. and 
plur. ‘This a was indicated by a [7 placed at the end of the word, which, 
‘however, was originally not written. Hence we read 2 Sam. 7:9 FDNY and 
1 Chron. 17:8 ISN. The nice distinction in the meaning of these two forms 
‘was not alvrays grasped by the Sopherim, hence the difference in the ways of 
‘understanding the text and, in eonsequence of this, the different orthography. 

Similarly we have 2 Sam. 22:24 FAIMWNY, 88 MDTIN, and 50 phe 
for which Ps, 18:24 reads “QMWNY, 38 HTN and 50 TION. 

So 2 Sam. 24:14 bas ;7OBN and 1 Chron. 21:18 QBN; Bzek.9:8 YBN) and 
ina quite analogous passage 11:18 95N); Zech. 1:2 JYW/N) and in the analogous 
place Mal. 8:7 IWIN). This 77 is also often omitted in the K+thibh. 

VI. Likewise the [7 which indicates the lengthened form of the Imv. in a 
‘was originally not written hence 1 Kys. 22:9 7719 and 2 Chron. 18:8 795 
2 Kgs. 14:10 yy and 2 Chron. 25:19 IY. The K'thtbh also sometimes omits 
this $7, as for instance Lam. 5:1 {13/7 instead of 7797] and 2 Chron. 25:17 
342 instead of 39- 

VIL. The Arabic accusative in an and a also existed in Hebrew as am 
and a; the form in an hasremained, as Munk showed long ago, in many adverbs, 
as for example DYDN from JON, DST trom 47, DNPH from DFP, DPN trom 
PP), Probably algo in DOW from HN, and DY, from the stem Myr and 
baer ce cases. 

‘The form in a has Wkewise remained in adverbs, as for instance, AY, 
TTVAD NYDN, eto., but also in many substantives, which has not always been 
recognized. ‘Thus the lexieographers have registered a word ODN as fem., 
‘wheroas it is only the accusative form of iy and therefore is only found with 
the presix 5, where AYIND expresses an object or purpose; ‘as for food.” 
Similarly AYYL is an accusative form of Syr “above” with the signification 
“upwards,” “higher up,” and hence with the preposition 5 always sry 
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“upwards”; with the preposition 19 on the other hand always yD. A 
petrified accusative form (if I may so express myselt) of 59% is 779%, that 
is “by night.” 

‘This accusative form in & has also been retained in eases where we conjecture 
‘he so-called 77 local, which is in reality nothing but a vowel sign in the accusa- 
tive form g, ‘This vowel sign jy was originally not written any more than the 
other vowel letters ; hence we read 2 Sam. 10:14 YF] NI" and 1 Chron. 19:15 
VY 2 Kes. 114 YY Iw and 2 Chron. 25:24 Py ADLF"; 2 Kgs. 20: 
17 YBI + NYN-.-.and Tsa, 99:6 OI; 2 Kgs. gos OSD NON: 2 
hron! 86:4 AMID; 2 Kes. 25:7 999 FANDN and Jer. 5211 AOII". ‘The 
circumstance that in Gen. 10:11 TAN NY? is read and not FTN does not 
justify the inference that the verb Ny? does not refer to Nimrod; for it only 
shows that the Sopherim referred 3? to “WWI for which reason they did not 
place a jy at the end. But this by no means proves that the author wrote the 
passage in this sense. 

‘VIII. In so-called verbs 7) where the third stem letter is usually +, some- 
times 1, the 84 pers. Perf. ends in 77 in order to show that the preceding letter 
{is followed by the sound a, 

In the Imperf. the F] at the end was not written so that the full form could 
not be distinguished from the apocopated. It-was only at a later period that this 
17 was added so that it might be known where [53!, for example, should be 
read and where 53%. Since, however, itis not always easy to know which form 
is to be used, the 77 of the full form was often omitted in patallel places and 
also in the Kthibh. ‘Thus Gen. 26:84 YIN and wid. 48, without any gram- 
ratical reason, PN)- 1 Kgs. 22:24 and Bt 773", 2 Chron, 18:28 and 88 
1 Kgs. 22:85 AYYM) and 2 Chron. 18:84 5yMy; in the former passages the 
Iengthened form even with } consecutive. So likewise 2 Kgs. 22:19 D959), 2 
Chron. 84:27 more correctly 7359); 2 Kes. 26:21 "5 Jer. 62:27 779M; Jor. 10: 
18 POY", ibid. 61:16 OY; Evek. 20:9 and 22 WYN) and wid. 146 MYYN) 
In the K-thibh also, as has been observed, this 77 is frequently omitted. 

‘The two chapters, 2 Sam, 24 and 1 Chron. 21, although independent of one 
another, are certainly derived from a single source. In the former chapter we 
have v. 18 PAY 13B9 5D} and in the latter v. 12 PY 4989 TBD). Since 
the latter more dificult reiding cannot have arisen from the former easier one, 
‘we may suppose that “[D) is a corruption of 7IDD), ut this would be possible 
only on the supposition that the latter was originally written €)D3.* 

IX. In the cases where 7 as a vowel letter stands at the end of proper 
names and was at first not written, it is often interchanged with NY, thus Gen. 10: 








‘+ Rortheau and Wellhauson regard 79D} asa corruption of F12D}—TRaNst. 
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T MY ANID and 1 Chron. 1:9 NYA NNID, but presently atter 193) 
myn. 

‘2 Sam, 91:16,20,22 FFT and 1 Chron. 20:46,8 NOW. 1 Kgs. 22:8 Ay 
and 2 Chron. 18:8 N5f3°. 2 Kgs. 16:88 Nv/\7 and 2 Chron. WY. Isa. 
811,22; 87:2 and 2 Kgs. 18:87 and 19:2 seyny/, but 2 Kgs. 18:18,26 








maw. 

X. ‘The 77 at the end of the 24 and 84 per. plur. fem. of the Imperf. is often 
omitted. At the end of the 24 per. sing. Perf.,in weak verbs, itis sometimes 
‘written, sometimes omitted, as for example, AMY and MN]. Ise, 87:28 
AUNT and2 Kgs. 10:22 NBM. In the Kethibh frequently’ N¢ is written 
for FINN and #77 for 377. 

XI. Yédh was used at the end and in the middle of words as a vowel sign 
for i and ¢, and as we believe also as sign of the plur. (in the construct state); 
earlier, however, it was not written, and hence it is wanting in many parallel 
passages. 

# as sufix of the Ist per. sing. was probably always written, since it was 
probably in early times pronounced asa consonant. The variants 2 Sam. 22:44 
‘py and Ps. 18:44 DY may therefore have been only accidental. On the other 
hhand the Yat the end of the plur. mase. construct was most probably originally 
not written as ia Phoenician 35 = 135 (although it is an obvious conjecture that 
this ending was originally pronounced in Hebrew also as ai); and this easily 
explains the variants in the following parallel passages: 

28am. 5:6, wo read PONT BW DIN, but im 1 Chron. 11:4 *D INT 

77 DY; both forms axe grammatically comect. Similarly Josh. 16:68, 
DOW *3w/P DIDNT AN) and Judg. 1:21... yj. 

Josh. 21:21,27,82,88 has DY “YY; but 1 Chron. 6:42.52, bopan ny. 
whic isle corect." This vat is explained by the tack that orginally Mp 
was written, and this could be read AYy, “WYP or MP. 

2 Kes. 827, INTHE MD YTD pr, but 2 Chron, 223....99999-... 
2 Kgs. 12:12, PINON WY WP, for which the Qut rightly substitutes 
P75 ibid, 22:9, 3 DY without Qui. 2 Kgs. 18:28, FOR ID yoy and 
Isa. 86:18, ‘IST. The sense admits either form. 

2 Kgs. 22:2 WT PTT 992 - 

2 Chron. 84:2 9959493 Bn In the former passage 33 could have no 
{influence on the use of the sing. 

2 Kgs. 28:3 MAY INN ND? - 

2 Cron. 84:81 7) 

2 Kgs, 25:5 again ANN and Jer. 62:8 NN. 

2 Kgs. 26:2 OMIT IVD NTN ON and Jer. 49:9 Way. Clearly 
what was first written was DYE which the one read ‘]5)2 and the other 
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SHY; the LXX. read in the latter passage also ™IyP19, but the Syriae trans- 
lates on the contrary “133019. 

Tudg. 20:25 has IIA YD AN YD, and sid. 35, II Aw: tI 
Sopherim forgot to add a » in the latter place, and the punctuators read it as sing. 

XII. The 1 in substantives plur. before the suffixes of the 2d per. sing. and 
of the 2d and 8a per. plur. might be a vowel sign for = or =, but before the suflix 
of the 8d per. sing. mase, and fem., e. g YOID and YONYED, it cannot be a 
‘vowel sign; the YOdh before the snifixes seems then to be simply a sign of the 
plur, of the substantive. At an earlier period this Yédh was not written, as 
appears from the parallel passages as well as from the numerous K‘thibhs. In 
‘the Book of Joshua y/9319 in the plu. with the sufi of the $4 per. sing. 7 is 
almost always written FUP )M9 (only in 21:18,40 F7'y/9329), in Chronicles, on the 
other hand always, UTI. With other sufixes w9 319 is always written plone 
even in the Pentateuch. 

2 Sam. 24:14 YQ, and 1 Chron. 21:18 YAN. 

1. Kgs. 8:16 $49) 5. 2 Chron. 6:4 PD). 

1 Kgs. 8:29 JPY; 2 Chron. 6:20 PHY. 

1 Kgs. 16:15 Wp) (read WIP, instead of which the Massorites without 
‘reason would put rep, and 2 Chron. 16:18 wep). 

1 Kgs, 22:13 Kethibh PIT and Qui PI; 2 Chron. 18:12 7IT~ 

2 Kgs. 11:18 {HMI ; 2 Chron. 28:17 YAMS - 

2 Kgs. 14:12 SOAND wry; 2 Chron. 25:22 POND. 

2 Kgs. 21:6 $33; 2 Chron. 88:6 99 

4 Kgs. 18:11 439 stands for 73 5 see above. 

In the K*thibh this * is omitted in 162 places, of which the little read book 
Ezekiel alone contains 49, 

JAI’ by its form can only be the plur. construct of an unused abstract 
DTH =“ union” with suf of 8a per sing. mase. In DID it was necessary 
toinsert a ? so that it should not be read $DID, but there was-no fear of TT! 
being read {7}. Therefore as a rule no? was inserted. In eighty-nine places 
‘JIM? is read, and only in three places in Jeremiah YI. 

‘XIII. It is generally known that } and ? as vowel-signs in the middle of the 
word were arbitrarily written or omitted (seriptio plena and seriptio defectiva). 
But from the parallel passages we learn that originally these vowel letters were 
‘nowhere written, in consequence of which the same word was differently read and 
differently understood. 

Gen. 86:28 JY]; 1 Chron. 1:41 ]}w/"]; Deut. 24:16 and 2 Kes, 
2 bron. 25:4 AYN; Josh. 15:19 NF 























ANDY: 
sbi Dy nda; Judg. 146 n> 








12,18 DID and DIYs 1 Chron. 18:11,12 QIND and ONIN. 
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‘The latter reading is certainly the most correct, as is clear from 2 Sam. 8:18,14 
and Ps, 60:2. But ON. could arise only from DN, not at all from OY. 

2 Sam, 22:26 WA} DY, Ps. 18:28 7133 DY)s therefore what was written tor. 
merly was 9) which admitted of being read 933. We would not omit to 
mention that in Jer. 14:9, the LXX. translates W959 é¢ évip = "1939 . 

2 Sam. 29:88 DTN Ps. 18:98 S)TIN- i 

1 Kegs. 22:80 NYDN; 2 Chron, 18:29 NON. 

2 Kgs, 1422 FON; 2 Chron. 28:2 MON. 

2 Kgs. 5:24 DYN; Jer. 40:9 NID. 

‘The absence of the vowel letter ‘in the middle of the word also gave rise to 
different reading of the vowelless word. Josh, 21:88 “YJ; 1 Chron. 6:42 My, 
both words were originally written “VJ? as above remarked. 

Josh. 21:15 FOAL; 1 Chron. 1:48 PIT. 

28am. POPs 1 Chron, 20:5 YY Kethtbh, Vy Qui; at rst no 
oudt was witten Tj), which could be read YY, THY and Wp. 

2 Sam. 22:51 K-thibh, S19 5 Qui, PD; Ps. 18:51 D4ND- 

28am. 28:19 Y¥D ON; 1 Chron. 1:15 YR OY, which reading is here 
the original, will not dese; but elther could ase from the other only if yp 
‘were written instead of me . 

1 Kgs. 2215 PYM); 2Chron. 18:14 yyy. 

1 Kgs. 22:85 “YpyV9 ; 2 Chron. 18:64 Oy. 

2 Kgs. 1122 NEWT} 2 Chron, 28:11 NY. 

2 Kgs, 1:19 PI; 2 Chxon. 25:20 THY). Originally 7" was always 
written, 

2 Kgs. 19 Dy/y; 2 Chron. 25:20 YN. Originally even the plur. 
‘Hiph, was written 32%) and read 43'y"). ‘The writer of Chronicles read Sy) 
as plur. Hiph, and therefore added “FOTN 

Jer. 1:20 PPS and wid 22 pry. 

oid 28:5 YAY and 88:15 apis. 

Zoid 8:12 DDT and 6:15 Boon. 

It is very probable that the LAX. in Jer, 60:42 translates WAND by dr mip = 
WAND. So that at oo late a period even such @ word as WIN was written 
without 

‘According to what bas been said, the verb J! must have been in early times 
‘written }3 and the infin. Hiph, [377 instead of POF. A form 4°39 for }3F7> 
is possible since the ;7 of the infin. HYph. is often dropped after the prefix 5 
(cf. Olshansen, Lebriuch, p. 140). P39 (= PD) was in early times written 
}29-. This being supposed, we think we ean explain the dificult superseription, 
Ps. 9:1, which has 60 much puzzled expositors, in the following way. ‘The text 
now rons: [39 MND-by My. I will not mention all the more or less 
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foreed, often ungrammatical, explanations of expositors; they may be found in 
all commentaries on the Psalms. Weread 135 Minsoy Sy My3o. ‘The last 
‘word is as above remarked = '3/75, and this may be a formula analagous to 
Seams. Pos. 82; 425 445 45; 52; 58; 55; 74; 78; 88; 69, and 142 bear the 
superscription SyDpy19; Pss. 88 and 70 7374. We do not know what these 
superseriptions mean ; but we know that there were Levites to whom the epithets 
D'S DuND and O19!) were applied (cf. 1 Chron. 15:22; 25:83 2 Chron. 80: 
84:125 85:8; Bara 8:16; Neh. 8:7,9); it is not then a far-fetched conjecture that 
‘these superscriptions have some connection with these titles of prominent Levites. 
tis possible that from the D3) may have been named a poetical form 13775 
and from the OY)"Dw/) another, 5'3¥/19, perhaps also WT. 

XIV. According to what has been said there can be no doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews originally wrote just as all the other Semites, that is to say, 
‘without any indication of vowel sounds by vowel letters. ‘The Hebrew text was 
therefore exposed to all ambiguities, or rather ten-fold ambiguity. The necessity 
of guarding against gross misunderstandings may have made itself felt tolerably 
early, in part probably even before the exile. The same thought occurred to the 
Semites as to the Greeks and many other Aryan peoples, to select for the purpose 
of indicating the vowel sounds, those consonants which came nearest to them. 
‘It was desired to express especially the three fundamental vowels, a, ¢ and u; 
‘indeed in the ancient period perhaps only these three vowels existed, and for this 
purpose the Hebrews chose H (which perhaps was called ha) for the long a at the 
‘end of the word, Yédh for i and Waw for win the middle also; & in the middle ot 
‘the word remained without indication. Ido not think that Hs and Yédh at the 
‘end of the word served from the first to indicate the vowel sound ae and é, a8 we 
might suppose from the present vocalization and as is actually 0 inferred by most 
grammarians. For the present final ae was certainly at an earlier period a and 
‘Yoah at the end of words served either to indicate long t or as a sign of the plural 
construct, for which purpose it was also inserted before sufixes. ’Altph was used 
extremely seldom and only at a later period to indleate a, and in those cases where 
this letter is now quiescent it was originally pronounced. Long é arising from 
a-+4 was rarely indicated and to express long 6 arising from au, Waw was 
also used, but probably not until later. 

From the want of ancient written documents we cannot give an exact ehrono- 
logical account of the process of the several orthographical changes. What is 
certain {s that this was gradual and extended over many centuries, and we may 
conjecture that it was as follows. When ¢fell away in the feminine ending at, 
‘He was written at the end very early and almost uniformly in order to indicate the 
preceding long a. This first step in the use of the consonant He as a vowel letter 
at the end of the word may have been taken as early as the ninth century B. 0.5 
for this application of itis found already in the inscription of the Moabite king, 
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‘Mesha, belonging to this centmry.* In other words ending in & or a, the Hé was 
generally written, but also pretty often omitted. ‘Thus for exarople the so-called 
He local is wanting in the Samaritan recension of the Pentateueb, and in the Tal- 
mud it is expressly said of the Jews in Jerusalem that they used frequently to 
omit this H in writing. 

‘Yodh for i in the 1st per. sing. Perf. was likewise written very early and reg- 
ularly. It is possible, however, that this Yodh was pronounced as a consonant 
and sounded perhaps as yi or ya; for! think the enigmatical termination ti of the 
Ast per. sing. Perf. is probably connected with an ancient word from which the 
later Chaldee yat, yata with the signification “self,” derived its origin. ‘Probably 
later Wa began to be used for @ as sign of the 8d per. plur. mase. and fem. of the 
Perf. and of the 24 and 84 plur. mase. TImperf., which was likewise done consist- 
‘ently when the verb had no sufix; but where it had, the } was often omitted, 
‘Still Inter Waw and Yédh, like v and ¢ in Latin, began to be written for w.and¢ in 
the middle of words also, but this was not uniformly done, so that the placing or 
omitting of such vowel letters in many cases depended entirely on the arbitrary 
ehoice of the copyist, ‘Thus, for example, ‘SPT. ‘DPM and NPT 
‘were all written. Hence we frequently find that the very same word is written in 
consecutive verses, sometimes with, sometimes without these vowel letters. 

‘The use of Yodh for the use of the plural construct at the end of the word or 
defore suiixes, seems to belong to the still later innovations in orthography. 
‘Many traces of the old orthography in which this Yédh was wanting before suf- 
fixes have remained in the Book of Ezekiel and elsewhere. 

Since all these changes proceeded gradually, as wo have satd, itis impossible 
to assign the period at which they took place, However from the fact that on the 
one band in the writings dating from about the fourth century the vowel letters 
‘Waw and Yodh in the middle of words were used much oftener than in the older 
books, while on the other hand the anclent texts cited in them were certainly, at 
Jeast in part, written in the old orthography, as we see from the variants, we may 
{infer that the employment of these vowel letters had come largely into use in 
‘that period. At that time also the Hebrew language began to die out and was no 
longer generally understood, and as great fnterest was taken just then about the 
‘ancient literature means were sought for making the old writings intelligible. It 
never, however, became a general practice to express the vowel sounds in the 
middle of words by Waw and Yodh, for on the Maccabiean coins this usage is still 
very irregular, the same word being written at one time with, at another without 
vowel letters. It is especially in this respect that the Samaritan recension of the 
Pentateuch differs from the Jewish text, ‘The later textual critics, the Massorites, 
endeavored to settle once for all what words were to be written in particular 
places with, and what without vowel letters. ‘They called the former writing 


Of above XIL. Ty! tn this inscription, ine 2%, may be an accusative dual, the YOdb 
‘therefore belng pronounced as a consonaat. 
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‘male, i. €., seriptio plena, and the latter, choser, i. e., seriptio defectiva. ‘These 
critics having probably no suspicion of the comparatively late origin of the vowel 
letters did not proceed according to any grammatical rules or linguistic principles; 
for they stated for example that a particular word was written in such and such 
places plene and in other specified places defective, in which statements there can 
‘be no question of any grammatical principles. ‘They only registered the facts of 
‘the manuscripts they had before them, and which they thought correct. But as 
the Eastern MSS. often deviated from the Western, they naturally could not 
arrive at any definite rule, and in fact we find that most MSS. of the Bible vary. 
‘Sometimes even printed Bibles offer many variants in this respect. Even the 
‘Jewish crities of the middle ages often contend with one another how a particular 
word is to be written in a particular place, addueing in support of their divergent 
views the readings of different MSS. reputed correct. 

‘With the help of the principle which has here been proved, as we believe, that 
the text of nearly all, if perhaps not quite all, the books of the Old Testament was 
originally written without vowel letters, and that it was only gradually and in the 
‘course of many centuries that these were introduced and not always consistently, 
many deviations of the LXX. can be explained. A former pupil of mine in the 
School of Divinity, now my colleague, Herr J. 8. Jakimoff, has successfully applied. 
this prineiple to the explanation of many deviations of the LXX. in the Book of 
Teremiah. 

In the explanation of the books of the Old Testament we must of course as a 
rule be guided by these vowel letters, for in explaining ancient writings tradition 
cannot and ought not to be disregarded; but we need not allow our hands to be 
tied by them. We need not claim an absolute authority for the vowel letters any 
more than for the still later vowel points. ‘The ancient Sopherim and the later 
‘Massorites had on the whole good traditions, and they were also conscientious ; 
‘without them we should grope in darkness like blind men. Had we been guided 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament solely by the very nearly related 
Semitic languages we should have introduced the greatest nonsense into our 
interpretation. ‘This does not now happen on the philological side. But we have 
advantages over those ancient Sopherim and Massorites; historical knowledge, 
scientific, methodical criticism of the text and linguistic science. ‘The latter was, 
of course, unknown to them and they had no idea of the development of the 
‘Hebrew tongue, or of older and later grammatical forms. Armed with these 
helps we are justified in moving freely here and there in opposition to their state- 
ments, and we may for instance when necessary read DIY, although PTS 
A7IPTY stands in the text since the author himself certainly always wrote only 
PTE- So likewise we are justiied in eonjecturing here and there an ancient 
‘grammatical form misunderstood by the Sopherim and the Massorites; indeed the 
latter have too often. thought it necessary to correct ancient forms as for instance 
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‘tho pronoun of the 24 per. fem. and the 2d fem. Perf. in 1m and others. ‘The 
‘Massorites have atleast allowed the old form to remain in the text; the Sopherim 
onthe contrary have unquestionably removed from the text by degrees at least nine- 
tenths of the aucient disused grammatical forms. From the few ancient forms 
which have accidentally remained, and with help of the Arabic language and of 
Linguistic science, we are in a position to recover in many eases the original Hebrew 
forms, which, however, in our judgment has not yet been satisfactorily done. ‘This 
alteration of the ancient grammatical forms and of the ancient orthography is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon; the same thing has taken place in all ancient 
or relatively ancient literature, until the books came to be regarded as sacred, 
‘when the alteration of even a single letter was avoided or until a critical feeling 
‘was awakened and what was aucient was intentionally preserved. A Sanskrit 
scholar of authority has assured me that in the Vedas old and comparatively 
newer grammatical forms are often found side by side, which can only be a conse~ 
‘quence of alterations of the ancient forms carried out without uniformity or con 
sistency, Ido not know whether this is also the case in separate portions of the 
Avesta, There is no question that the Homeric poems were grammatically madé 
‘a mess of by the Alexandriaus. The ancient Atabfe poems also have not been 
handed down to us in their original form, although perhaps the scribes have 
sinned less here in matters of grammar than elsewhere. Even the Qorén has not 
been altogether spared by the most ancient grammarians or more properly Qurra, 
f..e., readers of the Qorin. ‘The literary works of the middle ages in Europe com- 
‘posed in modern languages, were for centuries altered in matters of grammar and 
orthography, a8 I have been assured by persons acquainted with these literatures. 

It follows from what has been said that it is quite absurd to try to determine 
the age of a work of the Old Testament by the orthography employed in it, as has 
frequently been attempted. For itis certain that what the ancient authors wrote 
had exactly the appearance of the Phenfcian text of the inscription on the tomb 
of Ashmunazar, in which neither vowel letters nor separation of the words appear. 
We have also adduced instances in which variations, arising from the want of 
‘vowel letters, occur in the one and the same biblical book. Different Sopherim, 
‘therefore, must have taken a different view of the same vowelless text in different, 
parts of the same book. No doubt the vowel letters } and ? occur somewhat 
‘more sparingly in the Jewish (but not in the Samaritan) version of the Pentateuch 
‘than in the other books of the Old Testament ; this, however, has no connection 
‘with the age of the Penfateuch, but the reason is this, that the text of the Penta- 
‘teuch began to be carefully attended to much eatlier than that of the other books, 
‘on which account the external form of the Pentateuch assumed a comparatively 
fixed form much earlier than that of the other books. It is possible that the 
external form of the text of the Pentateuch as we have it, may date not only in the 
main but even in most particular points from the first century, B. 0.; that of the 
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other books is certainly more recent. ‘There is a tradition, apparently authentic, 
preserved in the Talmud from whieh it appears that even while the temple stood 
‘attempts were made by comparison of the temple manuscripts to settle particular 
points of orthography in the text, e. g., whether [)Y1) or FNP should be 
written; whether NF] or NIT- 

XY. As wo are speaking of the external alterations of the text we will touch 
‘though it be but slightly on a point which we have treated in more detail in a 
dissertation written in Russian ; we mean the gradual change of the ancient gram- 
‘matical forms by the Sopherim. ‘The peculiar grammatical forms oecurting in this 
or that Old Testament book are frequently used as a criterion of ite age. Crities 
have hunted out in this or that book so-called Chaldaisms or Aramaisms and 
have said, this book must, therefore, have been composed in the period when the 
Hebrews came into connection with Aramman nations and were influenced by 
‘their language. But in thetr arguing they forgot the most elementary principle 
of linguistic inquiry, namely that whilst a people may enrich its lexicon with for- 
eign words by intercourse with another nation or nations it never enriches its 
grammar with foreign grammatical forms, Did ever an Italian or a Frenchman 
4m the middle ages write Latin with Italian or French grammatical terminations, 
although Italian and French are direetly derived from Latin? ‘The anguage 
spoken by the Jews in the later period is not even derived from ancient Hebrew. 
‘Why then should we suppose that this or that Hebrew prose writer or pret who 
wrote such good Hebrew, used foreign, barbarous grammatical terminations ? 
But if we look closer at these grammatical Aramaisms, we find them to be noth- 
ing else but genuine ancient Hebrew grammatical forms which have been accidently 
retained here and there. 

‘The Hebrew language presents to the linguistic inquirer peculiar phenomena 
otherwise dificult of explanation. With respect to roots or stems, as well as to 
the whole grammatical structure, Hebrew comes very near the ancient Arable. In 
neither language is there almost any trace of a miziure of stems. Words such as 
s2ehy, made up of 2,8, and Nae, Nato of Naw io, NID for NOT, 
and forms like the Imperf. 083 and Imper. 2h from Se Jy? and 777 
from “977 do not ovcur either in Hebrew or in ancient Arable decomposition of 
roots, and formations such as occur in vulgar Arable ©. g 45 fF yal 5+ 


BF for cots Gad OF SE HOF gt of 05» GALT for pine Doty 
Le ip 107 Le yak» Re for Jie (Detore the Impert. to express the present), 
Lephee (AS, Le for Lglee ca wy Le sith the slgnication “thou art not 


erring” and the like are equally absent from both these tongues. Formations of 
now tenses as in vulgar Arabio by and Se, in Aramaic by NY}, of a pres- 
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‘ent by combination of the participle with the pronoun, or for example, in Sytiac 
wehassl, Aramaic NY9D Ist per. sing. Bres., MIN 24 per. sing., UH 
Ist per. plan. SHG 2d per. plor, MPH 2d per. sing., or the Tal- 
mudi “YONP 8d per. sing. Pres. trom “os DIN: these and similar more 
recent formations will be looked for in vain in Hebrew and ancient Arabic, both, 
languages bearing in this respect the stamp of antiquity. 

On the other hand, as regards grammatical terminations, and vocalization, 
Hebrew deviates very much from ancient Arabic and stands in this respect 
almost on the same later stage of development as the vulgar Arabie. ‘To probe 
this more exactly would lead us too far, and we shall therefore only indicate a 
few points, ‘The different forms of the Imperf. have been lost in Hebrew and 
‘vulgar Arabic, and only the apocopated form has been preserved. The feminine 
form of the third per. plur. of the Perf. as also the dual in the verb have been 
‘quite lost in both these languages. Amongst other things, the following are 
common to Hebrew and vulgar Arabic; loss of all ease endings and retention of 
the two accusative endings only in adverbs. Further dropping of vowel-endings 
fn general in nouns and verbs; the Arab of the present day casts away the w at 
the end of nouns and puts a short ¢ as a helping vowel under the second stem 
letter: rag#1=5y), which should properly be pointed 5J9, according to the 


Babylonian pronunciation. ‘The modern Arab also says jG instead of JG§ 
like the Hebrew. ‘The final vowel i, in the 24 per. pronoun fem. sing., separate 
and suflx and in the 2d fom. Pert. is also dropped. ‘The plural of the noun in tn 
and the dual in ain is in both languages, formed from the oblique case, a charac- 
teristic mark of more recent languages generally. Further, transition of most 


veroa Y% to 94%. Forms such as (25 = Yj instead of (355 dropping of | 


Jn the Imperative; Imperative J, = 3D instead of S85 Putticiple oof, = 
‘33D, instead of 5, + chango of the vowel ain the preformatives of the Impert. 
into or; transition of at to 6, au to; shortening of th vowel in the construct 
state, e. g-, gLa3 with the tone on the »f; placing of the accent on the last 
syllable, ete. 


“The Samavtans also pronounce naphes, aon, (ON) but onthe other hand, Sores = PW - 
Origen tranulaten cope and afer 

‘he Semaritenn do not shorten the vowel nthe construct, and smilaly Origen transttbee 
‘1a foot. Jerome alsola bs transcription of Hebrew words has a promincltion dering much 
‘rom the Mastorte vooaliztion, «fact which 40 far aa know, bas hitherto noe been notice. 
Even Lua, Nowack, Jn ie otherviae eo Rézrable work onthe importance of Jerome for te 
ertiism ofthe Old Testament [Die Dede des Murua fur de etene, Tener, 1) hs 
Tettthiepointoutof account. One of my pups n tbe Restan Divsity Sehool, notion ago 
fon weutject at by mo, handed in an efcllent work on ths ‘wllch, however, ou ascoust of 
‘any necessary improvement, has not been printed. in Stade's Zoechrdtfuar Oe altar 
snentiche Waarnschft, Vol. 1¥ se, pp. 8-8, ism Sleortation by Prot. Septieds Die ue. 
‘prac ee Hebitachen bet Heron 
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How ate we to explain this antiquity on the one side and this dropping and 
wearing away of the older grammatical forms on the other? The Hebrew lan- 
guage in the form in which we have it gives the impression of an old man with a 
yed beard, in whom however, the dye ill conceals the wrinkles in the face, and 
the grey roots of the hair. ‘The Sopherim and the Massorites have covered the 
ancient Janguage with a youthful but happily, tolerably transparent vell, so that 
the ancient form is still in many ways to be seen through it like the old writing 
in a palimpsest. They altered the ancient grammatical forms and fixed the later 
pronunciation by vowel sigms; but fortunately were not altogether consi 
their work, so that they allowed the old forms to remain in many places, and 
‘here this was not done, they can often be restored with the help of comparative 
grammar and of the general laws of language. 

‘The nominative termination in o or u (sometimes probably as in verbs 7") 
softened to i) has remained in single and compound proper names, as also in 
single words like {YF}, 133 for J (Num. 28:18 ; 24:8,16) {yy (Ps. 114:8) 
and probably also in the Infinitive }}J7715 (Jer 81:2). ‘The helping vowel => in 
‘words like 5° has arisen after the loss of the final vowel w in order to avoid the 
harsh pronunciation of the two consonants at the end of the word and falls away 
as superfluous before suffixes. Nunnation or more properly Mimmation, may 
have been retained in words like DOIN, “porch” 
in‘proper names like DIN» DOD, DIDD also f7DD, and in many other 
proper names ending in D and I ‘We have already spoken of the partially pre- 
served double accusative terminations. 

Of the plural in dm, the only remnant directly preserved is the town name 
DINMY (Josh. 19:22). But many other traces have reached us from which 
‘wo cin seo that the Hebrew plur. like the Arabic ..,, was dm, and not tm, 
‘The pronoun of the 24 per. plur. DAN was earlier pronounced ant@m and 
then att@m, and still later attem:* ‘The w of attdm remains in the suf- 
‘Ox of the 24 per. plur. of the Perf., when joined with a personal suffix as 
‘andwp for APP. Now OMY is simply the plur. of FM. Perhaps 
alsb the pronoun ‘of the 94 pes. pior. DF7 for OF7 (which the Samaritans eal 
himma) is similarly only the plur. of 377, which may have been originally 
DY and afterwards (as usual with a vocalized ) after a vowel) was shortened 
into hum from which later Dj] arose. 

‘The plur. of the 84 per. mase. Perf. Y9YP), as well as that of the Impert. 
Soups, 16 a shortening certainly very easly of he plur. DAOWP and DAOBP!- 
‘This original plur. form has been preserved in Ow? (Isa. 86:1) and in HY 
(Deut. 8:8,16).+ Perhaps this plur. ending occurs in other places in the Old Tes 
+ With the Samaritans attimma, where we find the regular softening of 1 t0: i" 


+ Pact as in many nets of to rulgur Arabie- 8 LAS tor Nyis, ps 


Wyapdar pe tor Ile 
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tament where the Massorites regarded the ending Q (=um) as a suffix of the 
£8 per. plur. and therefore voealized it D+, D=, Dr; or O Such a mistake, 
Ithink I find in Job 4:19 in the word DINDT. ‘To whom does the plur. in 
this verb refer? Expositors have given themselves much trouble to explain this 
Dut without success. We believe that this word should be pointed DIND7 
(=3NDP); that the D at the end is not a sufix of the 8d per. plur. but a sign of 
‘the phir. and that the verb refers to the “WA 43 7eF. ‘The sense is: * They 
are crushed by the moth,” or “They are crushed even by the moth.” It 
‘would be worth while to search in the books of the Old Testament whether there 
are not many sufixes of the 84 per. plur. mase. which ean be unmasked simply 
1s D the sign of the plur. 

‘The ancient dual form was ama, sometimes also an, from which the later 
form ayim (ayin) bas been developed out of the oblique ease formerly in use, 
just as the vulgar Arabic ain has been formed from the oblique case of ani, 
faini. ‘That ancient Hebrew form has remained in many names of towns, for 
example DJA and DTN, DYY and DY, [YN and PNT. [ID and 
DIN, MPP (Eek. 25:9) and pINMP, also pH Ip, FATS and others. 
‘Amongst naines 8 towns with ancont dual ending we'reskon also Dow in 
which familiar name the ancient orthography was not changed, although the dual 
afterwards ended in ayim. ‘This dual was therefore written in the anclent 
manner but was pointed and pronounced Dy). We eannot well understand 
how adual (so clearly indicated by the traditional pronunciation ayim) was not 
Jong since recognized in this mame in which the orthography corresponds to the 
ancient and the vocalization to the later dual form. In Arabic we have three 
forms of a dual, namely the ancient in ani, the vulgar in ain from which now 
én has originated In the termination of the name in question we find the same 
process of development. The ancient form is maintained in the orthography 0, 
‘the later in the traditional pronunciation. "Now we have the Greek Ypewoaitue 
and Aramaic Qoyiy'. The etymology of the old Jebusite name from 
YY and bys with the signification “Dwelling of peace” I will only call 
strange. ‘The name is derived from an old root 5y/9 the meaning of which 
amongst the ancient Jebusites, the builders of that city, we do not know and 
need not know. Perhaps 7/9) corresponds to the Arable: Js, (\J,) with the 
slgneation puziro modo dopant fur At all events 52 hs th form 
ofa Semitie root. Sy/f7} is a noun formation from the Imperf., of very ancient 
origin, coming down from an extinet people, and a quite possible Semitic form. 
‘We donot possess any grammar or texts of the language of the pre-Mosate Jebu- 
sites who may have formed Imperfs. and from these nouns in a manner different 
from the Hebrew. As Jerusalem consisted mainly of the upper and lower city, 
its name, like that of many other Canaanitish cities, had a dual form. 
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According to this, of course Duy (Gen. 14:18) where the priest Melehizedek 
reigned cannot be identical with Jerusalem, as indeed has long since been mai 
tained by many. Whether we are to understand Jerusalem by Dv? (printed 
D2) in Ps. 76:8 I leave undecided. Perhaps Duy is a play on words with the 
‘use of the termination of “Jerusalem”; it is, however, also possible that Shiloh 
is meant, Which name the LXX. probably not without reason pronounced 3770. 
‘The expression {34D (Psalms, J. c.) suits better the tabernacle in Shiloh than the 
temple at Jerusalem, 

Singe there can be no doubt that the ancient Hebrew dual termination was 
D+ it would perhaps be worth while here also to search whether the ending 
‘may not here and there be a dual and not the suffix of the 8 per. plux. mase. 

It cannot be our purpose to enumerate all the ancient grammatical forms 
preserved in the books of the Old ‘Testament. We shall therefore only draw 
attention to the following. We mean the so-called Aramaisms or Chaldaisms of 
‘which we were last speaking, and the oceurrence of which in this or that Old 
‘Testament book has been used to determine its age. Gesenius in his History of 
the Hebrew Language (Geschichte der Hebriischen Sprache, 1815) has enumerated 
a long series of such Aramaisms. A little later (1818) Hartmann in his book, 
Linguisische Binletung in das Stuaium der Bitcher des alten Testaments enlarged 
this series stil further. Later again (1680) Lud. Hirzel published a dissertation 
entitled, De Chaldaciomé Uilictorigine et auclortate critica commentatio. Here 
one is amazed to see what sovt of things are adduced as Chaat, Amongst 
others are brought forward 7777 (Gen. 27:20"), AYN (= GLY 
88), the ending in) of the 8d per: plur. Impert. mase.; PRY for FDNY (Dent. 
82:86); of course also the pronoun of the 2a per. fem., ‘MN’, the sullx of the 
same person in 9 for 5}=, the 24 per. Perf. fem. in 17+ and others ike these-t 
All this was excusable in the year 1880, but not, inthe last edition of DoWette's 
Lehrbuch der histrish-ritschen. inleitung, edited by Schrader in the year 1869, 
inp. 818, Aum. }, and ¢, and p. 875, Aum, D, should the forms ‘HN for NN, 
the sutixes 159 for 99, 19? for 5, and IDB and ‘NID for AMY and 
ny ‘be adduced as Aramaisms and inferences drawn from them as to the date 
ff the Books of Kings and the Book of Ruth. ‘This in our opinion ought not to 
have occurred. Imust also express my astonishment that men like Olsbausen 
‘and Hupfeld hold later origin of such grammatical forms to be possible; for FNS 


THVA was originally 7M, as 777 was originally MMM: for otherwise the proper name 
‘myn could not have been supposed to be derived therefrom. ‘The form Mf for TT Is there- 
fore ancient Hobrev. Cf. Tea. 16-4; Neb. 6:6: 














aaopted from the Aram” (Lehrbuch der Hb, Sprache, p 18). Of. Mpfoly Die Puen, 
‘Kuags Bd. 1p. 22 on Pe M0): but forthe Teasoos above stated we cannot admit any gram 
‘atiel porrowibgs from a foreign although related language. 

The only really Aramaic eulbx in “7INIOHD is perhaps a corcuption trom N23 
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for example might criginate from *fy¥$ but not vize versa, We think it unmeces- 
sary to prove that ‘}y¥¥ is the original form, which has also been preserved in the 
Kethibh pretty often (udg. 17:2; 1 Kgs. 14:2; 2 Kgs. 4:10,98; Jer. 4:80, and 
Ezek. 86:18). In vulgar Arabic also ant has come from the ancient anti. So 
also in Syriae anti was written, but pronounced at. ‘The same is the case with 
‘he suffix pronoun of the 24 per. sing. fom, the ¢ of the termination ti has been 
lost in Hebrew for the most part, in vulgar Arable entirely, whilst in Syriae it is 
still written but not pronounced. It is very remarkable that the ancient form 
49~ is still found in Paalm 187:6 (*3°}3}N); the post-exile date of which cannot be 
‘questioned ; for from this we see that at that time the ancient form was still in use. 

‘The ancient form of the 2d per. sing. fom. being *M¥ for MN, it naturally 
follows that the 24 per. fem. Perf. also was originally ‘AUP. This form has 
eon frequently preserved in the Kvthibh (especially im Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Ruth) a8 well as where a suflx is added, e. g., 997N9Y}}, in which case sometimes 
eGo enn A raisnas ad es hea Heep 
be either Ist per. common or 2d per. fem. sing. it would here also be worth while 
to search whether here and there the 2d per. fem. has not been mistaken for the 
st per. §. Pinsker has undertaken this task and found that in the following 
places the 24 per. fem. has been taken for the Ist, namely, Jer. 2:20, #97 DvF and 
APN}, where the LXX. Syriae and Vulgate correctly understand these verbs as 
4m the 24 pers also ibid. 6:2 IMI; Tudg. 5:7 IMIDPLFs Beck. 16:50 YN: 
han 1p}, and Mio. 418 YpIIAM. Ia these ve pereetlyagre with hien 
Pinsker conjectures the same also in the following places : Isa. 28:6; 62:6, and 
Buek. 16:61, but in these wo cannot absolutely agree with him.* 

‘Tho ancient Participle feminine ended in *}) from which later arose Py and 
nally ‘Tho ancient form is in many places preserved ; as Hos. 10:11 
SPIN: Mic. 7:8 and 10, #YBHREs Isa. 1:21 INN); and in the Kethibh in Jer. 
ah2s INIA and INYyPDs 8118 +MyDws 2 Kgs. 428 997. Accordingly 
soup inay be Ist per sng. Pert; a per. sing. fom Pert. and Pattltpl fem. 
Before the introduction of the vowel letters only [7t7) was written always. 
‘This might be read katalti, 1st por. sing. fem. Perf. and 24 per. sing. fem. 
Porf.; katalta, 24 per. mase. sing.; katlat, or rather katalata, 8d per. 
sing. fem, Perf; and k6talti, Parti. fem. sing, 

It follows, we think, from what has here been said that in explaining the books 
of the O14 Testament we have the right where necessary of disregarding not only 
‘he later vowel signs but also the vowel letters and of not allowing ourselves to be 
ound by them. ‘The expositor must have before his mind the ancient grammat- 
‘eal forms also in order to see whether one or other of these forms may not have 
‘been mistaken by the Sopherim and the Massorites, and wrongly interpreted. 




















+See 8. Pinsker, “Binlething tm das Badylontechhebrateche Punktuationsmntem.” Vienna, 
31869, pp. 10. 


THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. II. GEN, 12:6-87:1, 


‘By Proressor W. Henry GReew, 
Princeton Theslogict! Seminary. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In resuming the discussion of the divisive hypothesis in its application to the 
Book of Genesis, a brief statement may be made at the outset of the attitude 
taken and the positions which itis believed can be successfully established. 

1. ‘The hypothesis that the Pentateuch as a whole or Genesis in particular is 
made up of documents originally distinet, but which have been woven together in 
‘heir present form by a Redactor, has no external support whatever. There is no 
intimation in any quarter that such documents ever existed, or that a composite 
origin was ever attributed to the Pentateuch or to any part of it. ‘The burden of 
proof lies wholly upon those who affirm the existence of these documents; and 
the proof demanded should be clear and convincing in proportion to the revolu- 
tionary character of the hypothesis and the gravity of the consequences deduced 
from it. 

2, ‘The eritetia relied upon to establish the hypothesis are precarious to the 
last degree. ‘The chanees of error in effecting the analysis multiply with every 
step of the process, while there is no possibility of verifying the results. Under 
‘these circumstances one may be pardoned for hesitating to accept conclusions, 
however coniidently put forth, respecting the precise share of several different 
‘writers otherwise unknown, in what is assumed to have been their joint produe- 
tion. 

8. The harmony and continuity of the history and the clear evidences of a 
plan consistently pursued throughout, which bas shaped the whole from first to 
Inst, and into which every separate portion enters as a component part, positively 
exclude the idea that Genesis is made up of selections trom independent docu- 
‘ments separately conceived and written. 

In entering upon the examination of a new section of Genesis we are entitled 
to assume the results previously reached in the portion already traversed. Every 
argument adduced by critics for the first eleven chapters has been carefully, and, 
I think it may be said, candidly examined, and found to be inconclusive. And 
as the carly chapters of Genesis have always been regarded as the stronghold of 
‘the hypothesis, the part to which it can with most plausibility be applied, and 
where, if anywhere, its truth can be established, our experience has only tended to 
increase our distrust of both the methods and the results, which have thus far been 
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found to be arbitrary aud fallacious. At the very least it may be claimed, that 80 
far as we have been able to discover, no presumption arises in favor of the critical 
partition of Genesis from chs, 1-11. Is there any more reason for accepting the 
partition in the chapters that follow? ‘This is the question to which we now 
‘address ourselves. 


‘The Divine Names. 

‘The alternate use of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah in successive seo- 
tions of Genesis frst suggested the critical partition of the book upon this basis, 
‘The radical assumption has been that different writers respectively characterized, 
by the employment of one or other of these terms for God, could alone account: 
for the phenomena. Other considerations have been held to corroborate this, 
such as the alleged continuity of P and J sections respectively, and certain char- 
acteriatis of style and thought, which it is claimed, are peculiar to each. Never- 
‘theless the alternation of the divine names remains the comer-stone of the critical 
edifice in all its forms. In the recent refinements of the hypothesis and attempts 
to render the analysis more subtle and searching, increased stress has been laid on 
‘he collateral supports, and many discriminations are made, which rest on them 
alone. But the divine names are, after all, the starting point of the hypothesis 
and that upon which it ultimately reposes. It is upon this basis and within the 
limits of sections thus determined, that the first steps have to be taken toward 
gathering other eriteria of P or J, and whatever plausibility these possess, is due 
to the alleged fact that they are peculiar to sections characterized by one particu 
Jar name. ‘The divine names are thus cardinal and fandamental to the bypoth- 
esis, while all beside is secondary and subsidiary. 

b's accordingly of prime importance in this discussion to ascertain whether 
‘the mamner, in which the divine names are employed in Genesis, lends any real 
support to the hypothesis. We have already seen that in Genesis, chs. 1-11, they 
are used appropriately and significantly, and in a manner to indicate intelligent 
‘use by a writer, alive to thelr distinctive meaning, rather than the accldental 
result of blending two distinct writings. ‘The same is the ease in the section of 
Genesis now before us, chs. 12-86; the divine names there found do not justify 
critical partition, for 

1. In several instances the name Jehovah occurs where it cannot be made to 
conform to the hypothesis, aud the crities are obliged to rid themselves of it by 
arbitrarily changing the text, or calling in the aid of the Redactor. ‘This is the 
more remarkable because it isa ruling principle Wwith the critios to adjust their 
sections into harmony with the divine names, so that the occurrence of Elohim or 
of Jehovah ipso facto determines the document to which any given passage must 
be assigned. And yet, n the cases referred to, “Jehovah ” is found in such eon- 
nections that adherence to this rale becomes impracticable. 
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1) In ch, 14:22 Jehovah occurs in combination with El Elyon and in a passage 
‘universally regarded by the erities as not belonging to J and which some of them 
hesitatingly attribute to E, Here they have no resource but to eject “Jehovah ” 
from the text, though the appropriateness and significance of the name in the 
connection confirm its genuineness. Abram’s God is the same that Melchize- 
dok worshiped, v. 19, with the addition of the spectal name, by which he was 
Known to the chosen race. ‘The omission of Jehovah from a few MSS. of the 
LXX. and from the Peshitto, to which Dillmann appeals, is doubtless due to 
transcribers conforming y. 22 to v. 19. ‘That it is of no exitial significance is 
plain from the fact that the LXX. repeatedly depart from the Hebrew text of 
Genesis in regard to the divine names, where the latter is clearly correct and 
‘universally conceded to be s0. 

2) The first chapter, in which Elohim is found, ch. 17, begins v. 1, “Jehovah, 
appeared unto Abram.” ‘This identical expression ocours 12:7; 18:1; 26:2.24; 
and the accuracy of the text is further confirmed by Ex. 6:2,8, a passage of which 
the crities make great account. Yet because it is is here inconsistent with thelr 
hypothesis, and for no other reason Jehovah is expunged and Elohim substituted 
for it. 

8) The next chapter in which Elohim occurs with any frequency is ch. 20. 
But here again Jehovah has intruded itself in an unweleome manner, v. 18, and 
the verse is summarily declared not to belong to this seotion in its original form, 
but to be a subsequent addition by BR. 

4) Ch, 21:1, Jehovah occurs in two successive clauses identical in significa 
tion, ‘This is in violation of a critical dictum, of which extensive use is made, 
that repetitions of the same thought are indicative of distinct writers. Jehovah 
is accordingly erased in the second clause, Elohim is put in its place, and the 
clause is then attached to the latter end of the following sentence, which for other 
ctitical reasons has to be split in two. And by this sort of jugglery a sentence is 
manufactured for P out of parts of two distinct sentences, with a sentence of J 
‘thrust into the middle of it, and a shift is thus made, as will be pointed out here- 
after, to evade certain other critical embarrassments, which could not be escaped 
by a Jess violent procedure. 

'5) In ch, 22 Elohim dominates. But in v. 2 it is necessary to get rid of 
Moriah,” since this name is a compound with Jehovah as one of its elements ; 
‘though the crities are sorely puzzled to find a substitute, neither Moreh (‘Tuch), 
‘Hamorites (invented by Wellhausen in the sense of Shechemites on the basis of 
Gen. 88:19}, nor Amorite (Dillmann) have gained acceptance, ‘The eminent 
appropriateness of the temple momntain as the scene of Abraham’s sacrifice is 
freely conceded by those, whose critical prepossessions compel them to regard it as 
a late interpolation. Consistency next obliges them to expunge v. 14 with its 
‘twice repeated “Jehovah” and its double allusion to the name Moriah. Further 
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inv. 11, “Jehovah ” is erased and ‘“Elobim” substituted, because the hypothesis 
requires it. For the same reason vs. 15-18 with its two-fold “Jehovah,” though. 
an essential part of the narrative, which manifestly lacks completeness without 
it, is magisterially declared to be an interpolation, the erities not being at one 
‘upon the question whether it is borrowed from a parallel account by J ot is a free 
addition by B, 

6) Again in 28:21 Jehovah inconvenfently occurs in an Elobim connection, 
and the critics have no resource but to throw it out of the text as an interpolation, 
though by doing so they destroy the structure of the sentence. Verse 22 may 
very properly continue the apodosis begun by 77/77) in the rejected clause, but 
from the collocation of the words camnot introduce the apodosis, to which never- 
theless it of necessity belongs. So at least Dillmann affirms. 

2, The assumption that the names Elohim and Jehovah are indicative of 
Aistinct writers, inevitably leads to the parcelling of closely connected narratives 
‘and even of single sentences in a manner that is quite incredible. ‘Thus 

1) In the sacrifice of Isaac the narrative has Elohim until the critical moment 
when Abraham takes the knife to slay his son, v. 10; but it is the angel of 
‘Jehovah, who arrests his hand and rewards his obedience by renewed promises of 
blessing more solemnly confirmed than ever before, vs. 11-18. Each of these 
portions presupposes the other and is unmeaning and incomplete without it. 
Astruc, Bichhom and Gramberg are, however, consistent enough to assign vs. 
1-10 to the Etohist and vs. 11 sqq. to the Jehovist, though Gramberg evidently felt 
the difficulty of the case; for he admits that it is quite impossible to account for 
such a close mutual correspondence of paragraphs taken from distinct treatises 
‘without the assumption that the compiler, instead of transcribing them verbatim, 
hhasadapted them to one another. So serious is this diffculty in fact that Tuch and 
all subsequent crities here shrink from the application of their own criteria and 
resort instead to an arbitrary change of text, as already explained in 1, 4) 

2) In like manner Jacob’s lying down to sleep and dreaming of the ladder 
with ascending and descending angels, 28:11,12, is referred to the Elohist, while 
Tehovah’s address to him from the summit of it and Jacob’s awaking out of 
sleep is given to the Jehovist, vs. 18-16, and the attempt is'made by sundering 
‘the second portion from the first to give it a different meaning from that which it 
must necessarily have in its present connection, thus gratuitously charging the 
‘Redactor with perverting its sense, which not only makes the narrative in its 
‘existing form untrustworthy but destroys the basis on which they rest their own 
‘conclusions. 

8) A yet more remarkable piece of patchwork is found in the account given 
of the birth of Jacob’s children, 29:81-80:24. The story of the birth of Leah’s 
first four sons is taken from J, of her next two from E, of Bilbah’s two sons from 
E, or rather partly from E and partly from J as is inferred from other criteria 
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additional to the divine names, of Zilpah’s two from J only, of Rachel's eldest 
son Joseph from P, J and E, all of whom conspire in constructing one sentence, 
80:22, and finally of Rachel's youngest son Benjamin, 85:16-18, from JE, which 
means that the critics are unable to decide whether it is from J or B, or that these 
are 50 inextricably involved that it is impossible to separate them. 

‘Further illustrations are unnecessary. Now, how paragraphs drawn trom 
independent sources happen to fit together so exactly and to read as though 
‘written continuously by the same hand, or why a sensible Redactor should have 
constructed these and similar narratives in such a piecemeal fashion, it is dificult 
to understand. 

8. It adds to the complication of the critical hypothesis, and creates a fresh 
demand for clear proofs of its reality, that it bas been found necessary to assume 
‘two Elohists, one prior to Gen. 20, the other forming the great bulk of the Elohim 
sections from that to the end of the book. ‘The criteria of Elohist and Jehovist 
gathered from the early part of Genesis prove inapplicable except in rare instances 
in the subsequent portion. This naturally engenders the suspicion that the 
criteria derived from the opening chapters are too hasty a generalization, based 
on insufficient data and falsified by the chapters that follow. Jehovah sections in 
the first of Genesis contain words and phrases and ideas, which it is claimed are 
peculiar to them and not found in contiguous Elohim sections. We continue our 
examination a few pages further and the alleged peculiarities of the Jehovist are 
repeated in Elohim sections to such a degree that no discrimination can be made 
between them but with the utmost dificulty. The natural conclusion would seem 
to be that this annuls the distinction between the Elohist and the Jehovist. ‘This 
{is evaded by claiming that there are two Elohists. If this is not to be regarded as 
a mere evasion, adequate proof must be given of their separate existence. 

‘Tigen’s grotesque sundering of two Elohists met no acceptance, and there is 
reason to believe that it was abandoned by the author bimself.* Hupfeld’s later 
attempt in the same direction was carried through with great ingenuity but with 
fan immense amount of hypercriticism. It was repelled at first as a retrograde 
‘movementt But the sudden ascendancy of the revolutionary criticism which 
made P not the primary basis, but the latest constituent of Genesis and the 
Pentateuch, and so rendered the supplementary hypothesis impossible, led to the 
eager welcoming of Hupfeld’s discovery of the separate and independent existence 
of J and E. 

4. It is further to be borne in mind that it is only to very inconsiderable 
extent that critical sections are determined by the divine names. Elobist and 
Jehovist sections and paragraphs are claimed without the occurrence of the 
‘corresponding divine name in either, and the limits of sections are very largely 
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regulated by the sole pleasure of the critic. It is evident that a very wide door is 
‘thus opened for the admission of purely subjective considerations, and the criteria 
of Elohist and Jehovist so ascertained may easily be factitious and arbitrary, 
being dependent on adjustments made by the critics. 

5. The divine names of the Book of Genesis do not require for their explana- 
tion the hypothesis of different waiters; nor is the complexity of the subject 
relieved by such a hypothesis. On the contrary it adds seriously to the embar- 
rassments and the dificulties of the case. General biblical usage discriminates 
between D'TON and ;7)/T in a manner corresponding to the character and the 
signification of these names. In some connections Elohim is the only appropriate 
term, inothers Jehovah, and in others still either is admissible. ‘The employment 
of the divine names in Genesis can be satisfactorily explained, if the same liberty 
fs allowed there that is observable in other books of the Bible or even in the 
‘so-called J sections of Genesis itself. An attempt will be made to show this 
hereatter in detal. It i, however, explicitly conceded by Tuch,* who neverthe- 
tess objects that this sill leaves unexplained the limitation of each of these names 
to special sections having a peculiar diction and range of ideas, as well as the 
continuity of the Elohim sections. He was unable to find a like continuity in the 
3 sections, though Inter crities claim to have discovered it, and to have discovered 
likewise that the Blohim sections which he thought homogeneous and continuous 
are really neither, but are made up of two dissimilar and wholly independent 
constituents P and E. We proceed to éxamine whether there is such a continuity 
{in either of these classes of sections or such peculiarities of thought and language 
as wasrant the acceptance of the divisive hypothesis in any of its forms. 


SEO. 5. GEN. 126-17:27. 
‘A. ‘The Divine Names. 

‘The name Jehovah is used throughout chs. 12-16; Elohim does not ooeur 
until ch. 17, where it is found repeatedly and with the exception of v. 1 exclu- 
sively. ‘These names are in every instance used appropriately and with evident 
design. The alternation is so significant and grows so directly out of the circum- 
‘stances of the case and the whole plan of the history, that it cannot possibly be the 
saceidental result of blending together separate Elohist and Jehovist documents. 

‘Jehovah is the name hy which the God of the chosen race is distinctively 
‘known. It is accordingly Jehovah who bids Abram leave his kindred and his 
father’s house, 12:1,4, with the promise to multiply his seed and to give him 
Canaan, 12:2,7; 18:14-17, to whom Abram erected altars in this land and paid 
his worship, 12:7,8; 18:4,18, who guarded Sarai, Abram’s wile, 12:17, who noted 
‘and would punish the guilty occupants of the promised land, 18:10,18; 15:16, to 
whom Abram appealed as the universal sovereign, 14:22, who appeared to Abram, 
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12:7, spake to him, 12:1,4,7; 18:14; ch. 15, and covenanted with bim, 15:18, 
‘whom Sarai recognized as directing all that affected her, 16:2,5, who cared for 
Hagar asa member of Abram’s family, 16:7 sqq., though in the mouth of this 
Egyptian maid, 16:18, as well as in the name of her son, 16:11,16, we find not 
Jehovah but El. ‘The crities profess to find fragments of P in these chapters, but 
‘by what Incky accident has it occurred that Elohim does not once appear in any 
such fragment to break the constant regularity with which Jehovah is introduced 
as guiding, blessing and guarding Abram and all that belongs to him, and as the 
object of his worship? How comes it to pass that Elohim is thus steadfastly 
reserved for cb. 17, where it is as plainly demanded by the situation, as Jehovah 
hhad been in all that preceded ? 

But, it may be asked, is it not still Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who 
enters into covenant with Abraham and who establishes circumcision as the seal 
of that covenant and the perpetual badge of the covenant people? Itis Jehovah, 
‘who appears to Abram and engages in this solemn transaction with him, as is 
expressly declared v. 1. The ctities here dispute the genuineness of the word 
“Jehovah” for no other reason than that it conflicts with their hypothesis. ‘The 
text bears intrinsic evidence of correctness as it stands. Jehovah announces 
himself as the Almighty God, and the reason for this is obvious. ‘The promise of 
‘a numerous seed made to Abram at the outset had been repeated from time to 
time for four and twenty years, and there had been as yet no indication of its 
fuldiment. Meanwhile in his advancing age and that of Sarai, all natural bope 
of oftspring had vanished. ‘The time has now come when his persistent faith 
shall be rewarded. ‘The promise is on the eve of accomplishment, Nature has 
failed, but the divine omnipotence is all sufficient. Isaac shall be born the next 
year; and in anticipation of this event Abram is required to circumcise his house- 
hhold and thus express his confidence in the assurance given him. ‘The emphasis 
here laid on Goa’s almighty power is indicated by El Shaddai, v. 1, followed 
by Elohim, the title of the God of ereation, throughout the interview and to the 
end of the chapter. 


B. The Critical Partition. 

‘The critics endeavor to make out a show of continuity for P in the history of 
Abraham by picking out a sentence here and there from ch. 12-16, sundering it, 
‘from its connection and transferring it to P. But they have no better reason and 
are no more successful in this than in their attempt to establish the continuity of 
‘J in the narrative of the flood, see pp. 168,169.* In order to bridge the chasm 
from ch. 11 to eh. 17 six verses and parts of three others, referring to the principal 
‘events that had taken place in the interval, are rent from their proper contektand 
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claimed for P, viz., Abram’s removal from Haran to the land of Canaan, 12:45: 
his separation from Lot, 18:8,11b,12a; his connection with Hagar, 16:1,8; and 
the birth of Ishmael, vs. 15,16. ‘These verses and clauses fit perfectly in their 
context, and no one would ever dream that they had been inserted from another 
document but for the necessity laid upon the crities to discover something that 
could be attributed to P, which might explain the situation in ch. 17 (viz., Abra- 
hham’s presence in Canaan, ¥. 8, his son Ishmael, vs. 18,20, born thirteen years 
before, ¥. 25, though Sarah bad no child, vs. 17,18), as well as Lot’s abode in the 
cities of the plain, 19:29. But notwithstanding this urgent motive Iigen (1796) is, 
0 far a8 I know, the only exitie prior to Hupfeld (1858), who could find any indi- 
cation of P in chs. 18; 15; 16. Astruc, Bichhorn, Gramberg, Stahelin, Delitzsch 
(st edition), and even Vater with his fragmentary proclivities, were equally unable 
to sunder anything from ch. 12. ‘Tuch (1886) suggested doubtfully in his exposi- 
tion, though with more confidence in the introduction to his commentary, that 
12:6 belonged to P on a ground which subsequent critics have annulled, viz, its 
resemblance to 86:8 and 46:6, which are in context referred by him to P, but 
denied by others to be his.t 





1. Chapter 12:40,5. 

‘The reference of 12:4b,5 to P is argued by Hupfeld and others on the follow 
ing grounds: 

1, Because v. 5 repeats 4a. But 

1) Nothing is more common in the Hebrew historians than repetitions of this * 
sort where no one imagines that there isa diversity of waiters. A general state- 
ment of obedience to the divine command, v. 4a, is followed by a more particular 
account of what was done in accordance with it, v.5. So Gen. 7:5,7 sqq.; 87:5-8; 
2:206,24,98 aga; Judg. 4:160,17; 1 Sam. 17:49,50; 2 Sam. 15:16,17; 
20. 

12) Verse 6 is indispensable to make the connection between vs, 4a and 6. In 
4a Abram goes forth it is not said whither. In v. 6 he is already in Canaan and 
passing through it. It is presupposed that he had arrived there and that the 












‘These verses aro considered hero in connection with the passage to which they properly 
‘belong, although by the division adopted from Prof. Harper they are referred to the precoding 


seotion. 
‘tn apt ilustration is here afforded of the facility with which crtis by slighty shifting the 
lines of division ean serve a purpose which they have in view or can alter the complexion of the 
slleged documents with which they are dealing. Tuch (Geneste p. xlll, note) was Inclined to 
fasign 12:48; 18:18 to P. Tas would account for the place of Sarah's death and burial, $522.0, 
‘whlch otherwise there is nothing in Pto explain. Knobel reaches aliko result by giviog P13! 
{M5809.. The connection in J was tous broken, but that was no objection on the supplement 
try hypothesis, of whioh they were advocates, that J was uot aa independent document, Dut 
‘consisted of sections and paragraphs added to P. Schrader gives Ga,84 to Bon the ground that 
fone from the northern kingdom of Israel, as ho is assumed to be, would feel more interest in 
Associating Abram with Stechem and Bethel, aan J from the kingdom of Judah. Dilmann 
‘Objects that &b and Sb cannot be separated from éa and 6a, an objection equally valid, as is 
‘town n the text, against his owa removal of ¥.6, whichis a necessary link between ¥. 4and. 
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name of the country has been made known to the reader and need not be repeated. 
‘But the missing statements on these points are only found in v. 5, 

2. 12:5b is parallel to 11:81b and evidently its continuation. 

‘This is unhesitatingly admitted and is quite consistent with the unity of the 


dook, of which it fs a natural sequence. 


8, Verse 5 has words and phrases peculiar to P. 
‘The following instances are adduced, viz.: 





pt took as im 11:91; 86:8; 46:6. Bat He 
‘uso in the same maner fm 





AD) goods and vi29 to get are clatned as 
‘undoubted characterises of P, Dut asi would 
sppearon very slender grounds. The verband 
‘oun oecur together in four passages, Gen 1 





5; 81:18; 26:8; 46:6; and the nown alone in etx 
other places in Genesis and twicebesidesiathe 
rest of the Pentateuch. The critios themselves 
‘ofer it six times to another than P, Gea. 14: 
T,121621; 15:14; Num. 16:52. Once and once 
only tt stands tn a context by common consent 
referred toP, Num. 35:3. In every other tn 
stance the verse or paragraph fa which i is 
found is out out of a J or Bcontext, oF ono of 
Aispated origin, and is assigned to P mainly 











Decause of this very word, which Is arbitrary 
‘assumed to belong to him. 

WD} peru fs not peculiar to P, as appears 
‘rom its oscurrence in Gen. 
oe; 24:7; 27:28; Josh. 10: 
‘speak of Gen. 46:16-27, which soveral eminent 
crits aseribe to another than P. Dillman 
(Gencst,p.210)remarizs that “it was scarcaly 
possible to avold using WD} for persons of 
‘both sexes free and slave.” 

[BAB PP land of Canaan fs classed as char- 
sctorisle of P; but it occurs repeatedly in 
both Sand B vin AB STAB 20: 44 
4081; 4721408, 
‘ignate the land promised to Abram, 17:8, 1a 
‘contrast with Haran from which he came, 
125: 16:5: and the ties of the plain selected 
by Lot, 18:2. 














4, This statement could not have been lacking in P. 

‘This is a frank avowal of the motive by which the critics are actuated in 
ending v. 5 from ita connection. But instead of an argument for the hypothesis, 
it is simply a confession of the straits to which itis reduced. 

5. The mention of Abram’s age in v. 4b is held to be a suficient reason for 
ascribing it to P. But 

1) The critics as a rule impute dates and statements of men’s ages to P, 
even though the context, in which these are imbedded, is derived by them from 
some other document, as here and 41:48. But the refusal to credit any writer but 
P with euch a statement, when occurring naturally in the course of paragraph 
attributed to him is an arbitrary procedure, in which the critics largely deal, and 
‘amounts to determining in advance what each document must be instead of seck- 
{ng fairly to discover what it really is. Inconsistently enough, where a different 
‘motive operates, they allow that E recorded Joseph's age, Gen. 50:22,26; and that 
‘of Joshua, Josh. 24:39, in which P as a native of Judah is presumed to have less 
interest. If the various statements of the ages of the patriarchs, when put 
together, yield a consistent chronology, this is no excuse for critical surgery, but 
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is simply one indication more that the Book of Genesis is woven together too 
firmly to be rent asunder, except by a violence which will destroy the fabric. 

2) 4b presupposes 4a. It is not a statement that Abram went forth from 
“Haran, but a declaration of his age at the time, implying that the fact of his 
having done so had been already mentioned; and for this reasen it eannot connect 
‘ith 11:81, as the erties propose, where no such affirmation is made. 


2 Chapter 13:6,11b,128. 

In favor of assigning 18:8,11b,12a to P it is urged : 

1. Verse 6 is superffuons beside the detailed account of the separation, vs. 7 
saa. 

But this disregards the frequent usage of Hebrew writers to state frst in a 
summary manner, what is subsequently unfolded in detail. Thus Judg. 20:35,86a 
precedes the more particular recital, vs. 86b-48; 1 Kgs. 5:9 is expanded in vs. 10- 
14(A.T. 4:29 in vs, 80-84); 6:14 in vs. 15-86; 11:30 in vs. 4-8; 2 Kgs. 21:2 in vs, 
8-0. See also the examples of a like nature given under the preceding head. 

2, Its close correspondence with 86:7. 

‘The expressions used in the two passages are almost identical, which speaks 
strongly for their common authorship, which we too affirm and insist upon in the 
{interest of the unity of the book. ‘This is no argument for diversity of documents, 
nor that ¥. 6 belongs to any other than its present context. 

8. 11b is unnecessary after 11a; and 12a represents Lot as having a fixed 
abode, while according to 11a and 12b be led the wandering life of a nomad in 
tents. 

But after the mention of Lot's removal eastward it was still important to 
state distinctly that this effected a separation between him and Abram. Kautzsch 
and Socin substantially confess this when they assume that J here made explicit 
‘mention of Abram’s remaining in Canaan, which R omitted with a view to adopt- 
ing P's similar statement in v.12, And as to the alleged diversity in Lot's mode 
of life, it is plain that R or whoever gave the text its present form saw none, oF 
hhe would not have joined mutually inconsistent clauses without explanation. 
Such diversity, if it existed, would prove inconvenient to the crities; for in ch. 19 
(J) Lot is not leading a tent life, but dwelling in one of the cities of the plain, in 
accordance with what they here assign to P, but conflicting with what they assign 
toJ. Where is the difficulty in assuming as both 18:8,12a (P) and 18:12; ch. 19 
(G) require that Lot took up his quarters in one of the cities, while those in charge 
of bis flocks lived in tents on the plains? 

4. “Cities of the plain,” 18:12, corresponds with the expression in 19:29 P,as 
against 18:10,11, “ the plain of Jordan,” and 12b, “Sodom,” expressions of J. 

But a purely factitious difference is created here by arbitrarily dividing a 
sentence, and giving part to one document and part to another. “‘The plain of 
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Jordan” differs from “Sodom,” as much as the latter differs from “the cities of 
the plain;” so that if the latter can be plead in proof of diversity of authorship, 
the former may likewise, and it would follow that what the critics here assign to 
‘J should be partitioned between two different writers. “The plain of Jordan” 
only occurs 18:10,11; elsewhere it is simply “the plain” alike in 19:17,25,28 
assigned to J, and in 18:12; 19:29 assigned to P. Moreover according to J 18:10; 
19:24,25,28; ef. 10:19, there was more than one city in the plain, so that P's 
phrase is completely justified. And that J should name these cities while P does 
not precisely reverses what we were told (p. 82) of the characteristics of these two 





‘writers, that “J employs sparingly proper names.” 
5. These verses have words and phrases peculiar to P. 


iD} ana [22 PY have been discusssed 
already. So hat 1237) "Yy etten of he plain, 
‘Which only occurs 18:12; 19:29, f. 7.25. 

[NW fo Dear 38:18 is claimed by Dilmann for 
PF, by which he can only mean that tt occurs 
fonee, though only once, ina precisely sizilar 
‘connection, 86:7. The verb ltself occurs re- 
poutedly in J and B. Tt is used in the sense of 
Dearing a J, Gen. 4:19; 727; Now. Wl 1423; 
son B, Bx. 18:22. 

2h to dell, 18-12, ls also clalmed for P by 
Dillman, whereas it ocours repeatedly in J 
land B, not only in other applications, but with 











‘express reference tothe patriarchs tn Canaan, 
‘J.38:8; 10:90 Lot); 25:1lb: 26:67; B, Gea. 
AAS: 1; 26: 

TIP Wed was claimed for P where st o°- 
‘curred Gen. 10:53, p.25 (aleo p. 4, Language 
of J, under 9:29, out it to be found Ikowise 
4n4J, 18:24, which stand In such closo conneo- 
‘ion with IIb vhat these must form one contia- 
‘uous context: $0 also 25:28: 30:40, not to 
speak of 2:10, where itis fn a J passage but 
arbitrarily referred to R. Dr. Harper has, 
‘wisely refrained from adducing these words 
ere. 














‘The assertion that 19:29 has been transposed from its proper position and 
‘that it was originally attached to 18:12a is altogether groundless and merely 
betrays the embarrassment created by the critical processes which sunder it from 
‘the connection in which it stands, and to whieh, as we shall see hereafter, it is 
‘firmly bound both by its matter and form, the change in the divine name being 
for a sufficient reason and not suggestive of a different writer. 


3. 16:1,3, 15,16. 

‘The critics are puzzled as to the disposition to be made of 16:1. Knobel 
gives it to P; Kautzsch follows Schrader in giving 1a to P and 1bto J; Well- 
hausen and Dillmann agree that the whole verse is Js; Hupfeld seems uncertain. 
(On the one band it is urged that “Sarai Abram’s wife,” “her husband Abram,” 
“Hagar her maid the Egyptian,” v. 3, needlessly repeat what is contained in v. 1; 
‘these verses must, therefore, be from different sources. But on the other hand, 
‘v. 8 necessarily presupposes @ previous mention of Hagar and of Sarai’s childless- 
ness, such as is found in v. 1, and the identity of expressions favors sameness of 
authorship rather than the reverse, so that they must belong together. Sarai’s 
elation to Abram is not here mentioned for the first time in either document, as 
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the critics divide them, P, 11:91; 12:5; J, 11:29; 12:11,17. It is not stated, 
then, for the sake of acquainting the reader with a fact not before known. 
‘But it is reiterated and dwelt upon at this jancture, that it may be kept before the 
mind in order to a proper understanding of the situation. That Hagar was 
Sarai's maid and an Egyptian is also important for the correct comprehension of 
the subsequent history. Hence itis not only repeated here but elsewhere in all 
the documents, as the critics regard them, J, 16:8; E, 21:0; P, 26:12. ‘There is 
‘accordingly no escape from the admission of repetitions but by the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of documents. The triple statement, 16:16,16, that Hagar bare Ish- 
‘mael is not due to diffuseness of style but emphasizes the fact that he was not 
Sarat’s child. 

Bat if v. 1 is accorded to P, because presupposed in v. 8, then the narrative 
in J evidently lacks its beginning. It bas no suitable introduction, and the refer- 
ence to Sarai’s maid, v.2, and to Hagar, v. 4, imply that she had been spoken 
of before. Even splitting v. 1 between the documents will not mend the matter, 
for as Kautzsch admits, “ By the reception of v. 1a from P the beginning of J's 
text is cut away.” ‘That 16:18 repeats 11:90 is not suggestive of distinct doou- 
ments any more than similar repetitions which abound elsewhere. ‘The trial of 
Abram’s faith lay largely in this that notwithstanding the repeated promises of a 
numerous offspiing, Sarai continued childless. It was this which led to the 
‘expedient here detailed. It was proper, therefore, that this fact though men- 
‘tioned before should be repeated in this place. 

And v. 8 is not superfluous after v. 2. Sarai first spoke to Abram and 
obtained his consent; she then took measures to give effect to her scheme. ‘The 
dates, vs. 8,18, do not indicate another writer than the author of the rest of the 
chapter, exeept on the arbitrary assumption that the latter could not mention 
dates. Nor is there any significance in the circumstance that in v. 16 it is the 
tather, whereas in y. 11 it is the mother who gives name to the child. It is 
alleged, p. 249 2 (6), that the former is characteristic of P, the latter of J. But 
this rule does not hold. J makes Seth, 4:28, Judah, 88:3, and Moses, Ex. 2:22, 
name their children. And of so little account is it to which parent this act is 
referred, that in 4:25,28 J they alternate in successive verses, and in 85:18 E 
both occur in the same verse and in respect to the same child, while in 25:25,26; 
‘29:84; 88:29,90 (all J) the naming is ascribed to neither but spoken of indefinitely. 
‘The closing verses are moreover essential to the integrity of the chapter. If they 









#21, 1288; 2: 
D428: 1 Kgs. 14ieStb; 15:18: 2 Kegs. 1:1, $:5; $:8%, 9:15, 
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‘be sundered from it and given to P, the result will be that while J records Sarai’s 
anxiety to have children by her maid, Abram’s ascent to her wishes, Hagar’s 
pregnancy, and the angel's promise of a son, whom he names and characterizes, yet 
the point of the whole natrative is never reached. J makes no mention of the 
birth of Hagar’s child. So that his story, as the critics furnish it to us, has 
neither beginning nor end. We are left to presume that it once had these miss- 
ing parts, corresponding to what the critics bave cut away, but that R removed 
‘them to make room for statements to the same effect from P. Why he should 
hhave done this does not appear; especially as at other times he is represented to 
‘be so careful to preserve every scrap from his sources as to insert what the critics 
deem superfluous, regardless of the fact that it interrupts the connection and adds 
nothing to what had been said before. 


saat Mp. 38 and [2 TPs vere se of proper names Gen. 28:24; 25: 
not peculse to Pas shows under‘) and) Joab. 23), 90 fait, Gen. 24:2; 88: 
5 Hupfeld notices tho fact that ADU woe this does not seem to aro ended the strife 
name teat, ¥., elsewhere occurs only in 3 among the cron ato the originof that vere. 
(hous be ni >. to be sparing Sa hie 











4 Chapter 17. 

Chapter 17 cannot be sundered from what precedes and follows, as an extract 
from an entirely independent docament. It is most intimately related to the whole 
narrative of which it isa part. Its explicit allusion to antecedent events oblige 
the critics to link it with statements of their occurrence, and thus by means of 
scattered and disjointed sentences to make out for P a show of continuity. With 
‘how little reason and success this is done, we have already seen. But even if the 
analysis, which they propose, were better supported, it does not meet the case. 
It isnot sufficient that there should be a bald mention of Abram’s arrival in 
‘Canaan and of the birth of Ishmael. The significance of these facts in the life of 
Abram and the entire course of training, to which he had been subjected, as this 
{is set forth in the whole antecedent narrative, are necessary preliminaries to this 
chapter. Its form cannot be accounted for nor ean its contents be understood 
‘without it. 

‘The one leading idea in the life of Abram is the trial of his faith, that he 
right become the father of the faithful. Jehovah bade him leave his country 
and his father’s house, promising to give him possession of # land and to make of 
him a great nation; and this though the land was already occupied by Canaanites 
and bis wife was childless. His faith was soon tried by a grievous famine which 
obliged him to leave the land and go down to Egypt, where a new trial awaited 
him in the peril of losing Sarai. She was rescued by divine interference and he 
‘was restored to Canaan enriched, but the promised seed was not born. In the 
long waiting he began to apprehend that his steward, Eliezer, would be his heir. 
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But the promise was made more definite that he should have a child of his own 
ody, not merely a son by adoption, and that his offspring shoul be as numerous. 
1s the stars, and to confirm his faith in his future possession of the land, Jehovah 
entered into a formal covenant with him, sealing the engagement by a visible 
symbol of thedivine presence. Ten weary years had worn away, and still Sarai had 
no child. At her suggestion he took Hagar, thinking thus to obtain the promised 
son. Ishmael was born and had reached his thirteenth year, when the promise 
‘was made more definite still, and the announcement was given that his long 
deferred hope was now to be fulfilled. Not bis handmaid but his wife, not Hagar 
Dut Sarai should be the mother of the promised seed. ‘The covenant, which had 
already been ratified on one side, must now be ratified on the other. Abrabam 
signifies his faith in the divine announcement, and binds himself and his house- 
hold in covenant with God by the seal of circumcision, and this in anticipation of 
Isaac’s birth. This final ratification of the covenant is followed by Jehovah’s 
condescending to the usages of man and coming in human form to feast with 
Abraham at the door of his tent, where the promise is repeated in the hearing of 
Sarah, and Jehovah makes confidential communication of his purpose to Abrabam, 
‘and admits Abraham on the footing of this newiy-confirmed friendship to the 
intimacy of persistent and prevalent intercession. 

If ever a narative bore in itself the evidence of inviolable unity, in which 
every part fits precisely in its place in the plan of the whole, and is indissolubly 
inked with every other, all breathing one spirit, contributing to one end, working 
out one common design, to which each and every item is indispensable, and dety- 
{ing all attempts to rend it asunder, this is the ease with the life of Abraham as 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. Though it is told with a charming simplicity 
and apparent artlessness, the divine purpose rules in the whole, and rivets all 
together with hooks of steel, which no eritical at can sever. 

‘We are asked to believe that all this close correspondence and evident adjust- 
ment of the several parts is but the result of a lucky accident. Two or rather 
three documents, written quite independently of each other, with entirely distinct 
aims and frequently at variance in their details, have happened to be s0 con- 
structed, that extracts taken from them could be dove-tailed together, and yield 
all the evidence of a consistently constructed, regularly developing scheme, which 
reaches its most pathetic climax when the faithful patriarch proves his obedience 
{in the last and sharpest trial of all by taking the knife to slay his son, and the 
‘approving voice from heaven stays his band and confirms the promises previously 
‘given by the unheard of solemnity of the oath of Jehovah swearing by himself. 

Is it a supposable thing that ch. 17 has-been extracted from a document, 
which, as the critics tell us, knows nothing of any previous divine communica 
tion made to Abraham? which on the contrary, represents him as having 
migrated to Canaan of his own motion, and from no divine impulse, no promises 
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having been made to him, and no measures taken to discipline his faith? So 
viewed it no longer has the emphasis of being preceded by a series of promises of 
growing definiteness and clearness, which gradually lead up to it, but is absolutely 
not only the first but the only revelation which God makes to Abraham his whole 
life long. 

‘Regard it as a final and more explicit promise intended to cut off all previous 
misunderstandings, and to assure him that he should have not an adopted son, as 
19:2 might permit him to suppose that his retinue, 14:14, should swell to anation ; 
not even a son of his own by his handmaid as 15:4 might be interpreted; but & 
son by his own wife notwithstanding her long continued barrenness; then it will 
be easy to understand why, instead of a simple promise ina few words like that 
first given, 12:2,7, it is dwelt upon and reiterated, 17:2-8, and why Sarai is 50 
emphatically referred to, and with such repetition as the mother of the expected 
child, Vs. 15,16,19,21. ‘Then, too, there is an obvions fitness in Abraham’s being 
required to ratify on his own part by a special rite the covenant which Jehovah 
had previously ratified himself by a visible symbol. And there is likewise a 
special significance in Jehovah’s revealing himself as God Almighty and Elohim 
(the God of creation) to Abrabam, who has been kept in such long expectancy, 
‘ill every natural hope of offspring had vanished. His omnipotent word can 
accomplish all that he says. All this is intelligible and in place, if the promise is 
a last emphatic utterance to one, whom hope deferred has tempted to misinter- 
pret former declarations or to grow despondent in respect to their fuldiment. 

‘But as the first and only promise made of God to Abraham, its whole charac- 
ter and structure are unexplained. The iteration must then be, as the critics in 
fact regard it, mere verbose diffuseness characteristic of P. El Shaddai and 
Elohim became the mere habit of a writer, who uses no other appellation of God 
prior to the Mosaic period. And by sheer accident this verbose diffuseness and 
this habit of using Elohim yield precisely the emphasis and the form needed to 
crown the whole series of promises of ever growing fulness and precision, 
recorded by another writer of whom P knew nothing and whose views he did not 
share. Oredat Wellhausen, non ego. 

And, further, ch. 18 is just as unintelligible without ch. 17, as the latter is 
apart from the chapters that precede it. ‘The transaction there recorded is with- 
out a parallel in Scripture. It cannot be dismissed as only another instance of J 
extraordinary anthropomorphisms or put on a parallel with heathen myths. 
‘There is nothing like it elsewhere in J. Its remarkable and solitary character 
implies a very unusual occasion. The occasion was in fact absolutely unique. It 
‘was the solemnization of the covenant transacted between God and Abraham as 
the father of the chosen race. It was the starting point of that scheme of grace, 
by which a people was separated from the rest of the world to be for the time the 
depository of God’s trath and ordinances with a view to the ultimate salvation of 
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‘the world, The nearest Scripture parallel is that in which Jehovah, who here 
covenanted with Abraham, renewed his covenant with his descendants increased 
to anation at Mount Sinai, Ex. 24:78, which was followed by a sacred meal in 
‘which the representatives of the people ate and drank in the immediate presence 
of the God of Israel visibly manifested before them, vs. 9-11. So here Jehovah in 
hhoman form came to the tent of Abraham and ate of his food in token of 
friendly intimacy established, as men who bad covenanted were in the babit of 
eating together in recognition of their oneness and their amicable relations, Gen. 
$144.45. Pat this unique act of condescension in connection with the unique 
relation between God and man fost consummated, and all is plain. Sunder it 
‘withthe eities from the immediately preceding transaction and the peculiarity 
of this visit to Abraham has no meaning and is without an object. 

‘The section next preceding in J is the story of Hagar, which suggests no 
explanation of this extraordinary visit.* Is this anothér instance of the com- 
bination of unrelated writings, chancing to impart a profound significance to 
‘what in its original position was unmeaning, not to say grotesque? The evi- 
dently inseparable coonestion of this whole narrative supplies an argument of 
‘unity, which everyone who reads it can appreciate, and which cannot be set 
aside by any amount of critical reasoning from mieroscopic details. 

Tis further observable that up to 17:5,15, the name of the patriarch is unt- 
formly Abram, and that of his wife Sarai; thenceforward they are Abraham and 
‘Sarah irrespective of documents. This isa plain indication of unity, which the 
critics seek to escape by assuming a systematic alteration throughout by B to 
‘conform to this passage. Note also the clear allusion 18:14, J, (JPH5Y) to 17:12, 
P, ef. also 21:2. Other allusions and links of connection with ch. 21 will be con- 
sldered hereafter. 


5. Incompleteness of P. 

1. According to the representation of the critics P relates with some partiou- 
larity two events in the life of Abrabam, viz., the institution of cireumeision, ch. 
17, and the purchase of the field in Machpelah, ch. 28. Beyond this there is abso- 
Jutely nothing respecting him but the record of his death and burial, 26:7-11, and 
1 few scattered sentences, such as we have reviewed, torn from their connection, 
because P contained allusions to facts which made it necessary to discover some 
scanty mention of them which could be assigned to him. In regard to Isaac and 
‘Jacob P is more fragmentary still. No paragraph of any length is anywhere to be 
found. A few disjointed, and for the most part unrelated, sentences compose the 

‘= Nor it explained by the covenant in ch. 16, which De Wetto (Bettrdge, IL, p. 7) aftrms to 
‘veanother form of the myth ia ch. 17, An iaterval of years 1s presuppoced by ch. 16, which 
bust necessarily folow eb. 16 and presede cb. 18. In ch 16, God gives to Abram a pledge and 
‘tsruranoe of bis own cogagemeat. I is only when as the counterpart to this Abram in ch. 17 


‘eatifes his faith im God and ads his seal to the covenant, tat the way is propared for the cove: 
‘ant meal in &. 18. 
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‘whole. ‘The supplementary hypothesis here had the advantage of being able to 
claim with some plausibility, that while P had little to say respecting their more 
remote ancestors, Abraham and Isaac, he dwelt with special interest upon Jacob, 
the immediate progenitor of the children of Israel, and his narrative here became, 
full and minute. But the discovery of another Elohist (B), and especially the 
attempt, which has of late been pushed to the greatest lengths, to fritter away the 
patriarchal history by parcelling it into legendary tales reflecting the prejudices 
or partialities of later times, have swept away the greater part of the P document, 
leaving but a trifing portion of what was once ascribed to it. J°s preference for 
‘the name Jehovah, and P's attachment to the ritual legislation mark them as 
‘Judeans. E on the other hand is an Ephraimite, and felt an interest in Joseph 
and in such localities as Bethel, Shechem, ete., which citizens of the southern 
‘kingdom could not be expected to share. P avoids these themes and in conse- 
quence his account of the three great patriarchs becomes to the last degree jejune 
‘and incoherent. 

‘The result is a natural sequence of the perversion of the history and of the 
attempted partition, and may fairly be regarded as a reductio ad abswdum in 
respect to both. ‘This will more fully appear in the sequel. For the present it is 
sufficient to indicate the lacunae, which have thus far appeared in the section now 
under review. P's history of Abraham is almost a total blank from the time of 
his father’s settlement in Haran, 11:81, until the year before the birth of Isaac, 
ch. 17, when he had been twenty-four years in Canaan and had been subjected to 
1 long series of trials for the diseipline of his faith. These are presupposed in ch. 
17, but are’absolutely ignored in the six verses and three clauses, which are all 
that are attributed to P during the period to which they belong. ‘These verses and 
clauses are, moreover, rent without sufficient justification from a context where 
they cannot be spared; and their removal leaves J's story of Hagar with neither 
‘beginning nor end, and strikes from it the birth of Ishmael altogether. 

2, Another palpable instance of incompleteness is afforded by the history of 
Lot. ‘The critical division renders P's mention of Lot altogether nugatory. P 
particularly records his parentage and his relation to Abram, 11:27; his accom- 
panying Terah and Abram from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, v. 91; his going 
thence with Abram to Canaan, 12:5; his large property and retinue, 18:6; his 
parting from Abram and dwelling in the cities of the plain, vs. 11,12; the deliver- 
‘ance granted him for Abram’s sake when God destroyed these cities, 19:2. And 
there he disappears. ‘The very point and purpose of the whole narrative is not 
reached,” viz., that from Lot sprang the tribes of Moab and Ammon, which are 
‘thus in accordance with the uniform plan of Genesis removed like Ishmael, the 

‘Wellbausea remarks (Composition dea Hezoteuchs, p. 16): “Nokéeke calls attention to a 


‘breakin Q (Pj: bo must without doubt have connected the two nations of Moab and Ammon 
‘with Lot, who in and of himeelt has no significance.” 
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descendants of Keturah and Esau beyond the limits of the promised land, that it 
‘may remain in the undisturbed possession of the chosen race. The missing para- 
graph containing the Key tothe significance of Lot, 19:80-86, is ascribed to J; but 
‘is account, too, is mutilated, if not at the end, at the beginning. Lot is suddenly 
introdaced, 12:4a, with no intimation of who he was and no previous mention of 
him, 

3, P's account of Abram’s removal from Haran begins abruptly, 12:4b, and 
im a manner which implies that something is missing. The statement that 
“ Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran” presup- 
poses that this departure had been already mentioned. And so in fact itis in 
‘what immediately precedes, vs. I-4a. But this we are told belongs to J. So that 
it is necessary to assume that the preliminary part of P's narrative has been 
‘omitted and these verses from J substituted for it, ‘The attempt has been made 
to confirm this by alleging that the title “These are the generations of Abram” 
‘must originally have stood at the beginning of Abram’s life* in P, as in the case 
‘of Issac, 25:20, and Jacob, 87:2, since a separate section must have been devoted 
to this greatest of the patriarchs, instead of including him under “ the generations 
‘of Terah,” whose life is brought to a formal close in the preceding chapter, 11:82; 
‘but that R in replacing the opening words of P by those of J dropped the title of 
‘the former as well. Plausible as this may sound it is clearly a mistake. For 

1) Even if such a substitution had been made, it would not account for the 
‘omission of the title, had it been appropriate and originally stood there; for like 
titles occur at the head of sections which are wholly J’s, 2:4, or in whose opening 
‘chapters there is not a single sentence from P. 

2) The succeeding history deals not only with Abram, but with other descend- 
‘ants of Terah as well, who are accordingly for this reason introduced to the reader 
at the outset, 11:27,29, viz., Lot, who joumeyed with Abram to Canaan, and 
‘Nahor, whose descendants are recited without a separate title, 29:20-24, prepara- 
tory to the marriage of Isaac into this family of his kindred, ch. 24. 

8) The generations of Abram would be an unsuitable designation of a history, 
‘the emphasis and interest of which for several successive chapters turns upon the 
patriareh’s childlessness. 

4. The same thing further appears from 26:19, where the genealogy is linked 
Girectly with 11:27 by beginning, “ Abraham begat Isaac.” 

No title has been dropped, therefore, from the beginning of ch. 12; conse- 
‘quently no presumption can be drawn from that source in favor of different nar- 
rators. It may be added that as 12:4b requires 4a to make it intelligible, and this 
4s indissolubly bound to vs. 1-8, so 12:1 is linked as firmly with the preceding 
chapter. J's account cannot have begun with 12:1 (Delitzsch), nor with 11:29 


“=o Knobel, Wellhausen, Diliman and others folowing « suggestion of Bald in his review 
‘oft Daitasch on Genesis in his Jahrbucher d. BOL Wusenahaft £08 151-2, 5.40. 
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(Dillman), for in either ease Abram is introduced abruptly and without explana- 
tion; both require that 11:27 P should precede them. Thus P is linked with J, 
‘and J with P, each dependent on the other to supply the needed explanation of, 
what it contains, nelther complete without the other, both fitting accurately 
together and precisely filling each other's gaps. Is this seamless and harmonious 
Production a piece of patchwork? Can extracts from wholly independent docu- 
‘ments be made to match in this manner, however skilfully arranged? And how 
do these repeated omissions, now from one document, now from the other, which 
must of necessity be assumed by the advocates of the current eritical hypothesis, 
-comport with what is alleged of the conduct of R elsewhere, his concern to pre- 
serve the briefest and most scanty statements of his sources, even when they add 
nothing to fuller narratives drawn from elsewhere, the insertion being detected by 
its being a superfluous and unmeaning duplication? ef. 7:18-16; 9:18.19; 18:6, 
Ub,l2a; 19:29. 
1D LANGUAGE OF P. 


‘For convenience of reference the arrangement and numbers are adopted from 
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‘tis evident that a single or even occasional occurrence of a given word in 
passages attributed to a particular writer, does not prove it to be characteristic of 
his style. Much less can it be used to discriminate between him and another, in 
‘whose writings it is also found. Words that occur but rarely have no significance, 
and should be stricken from the critical lists. So should P words which occur 
Likewise in J sections, or J words which are also found in P sections. And there 
is no significance in the fact that certain words occur in one class of sections, 
‘which do not occur in the other, unless it can be shown that there was occasion 
for their employment. Nor does the fact that a given word has been used by a 
certain writer in a particular instance of itself create a presumption that every 
other passage in which it is found is to be attributed to the same writer. And 
yet it is upon these fallacies, which are sufficiently refuted by the bare statement 
of them, that the whole critical scheme is constructed. 
STYLE AND THEOLOGY OF P AND J. 

1. Ibis said, p. 244, that P is “systematic” because he advances regularly by 
successive steps to a definite result, while, p. 247, J has “no particular system.” 
In actual fact the “system” is as marked in the one case as in the other, as the 
‘most cursory examination is sufficient to show. 

‘The call of Abraham opens the third period of the world’s history, for which 
the way was prepared, and the necessity demonstrated (if God’s plan of grace was 
not to be suffered to fail) by the disastrous issue of both the preceding periods. 
‘Mankind descending from Adam became hopelessly corrupt, and was swept away 
by the deluge, from which righteous Noab was spared to be the head of anew race. 
Impiety prevailed again after the flood, and mankind were scattered over the face 
of the earth. But God's: purpose of mercy was not abandoned. He selected 
Abraham to be the head of a chosen nation within which true religion might be 
perpetuated for the ultimate benefit of the world. We are thus brought to the 
‘base on which the entire body of Old Testament institutions reposes. 

‘The antecedent history moves on toward this divine scheme of restriction in 
order to a safe and final diffusion in various distinct though related lines. ‘Thus 
the successive stages of iniquity depicted converge upon this issue. ‘The fall of 
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our fist parents, the erime of Cain, the ungodliness of his descendants reaching 
its acme in Lamech, the degeneracy of the pious race of Seth induced by inter- 
‘marriage with the race of Cain, the sons of God with the daughters of men, thus 
pointing a lesson of which Genesis and the Pentateuch are fall, viz., the erim- 
Snality and the peril of the chosen seed allying themselves with the ungodly 
around them, the need and the duty of separation and of keeping themselves 
distinct. And after the world had been purged by the flood the impious and 
arrogant combination at Babel, frustrated by immediate divine interference, 
revealed the continuance of the old leaven, and pointed the argument for some 
new expedient to prevent the extinction of all goodness. 

‘Add to this the gradual unfolding of the promise as set forth in each of these 
‘three great periods. ‘The seed of the woman shall braise the serpent’s head. 
‘Tehovah the God of Shem, in whose tents Japheth shall dwell. Abraham and his 
seed a blessing to all the families of the earth. 

‘Also the regular Gropping of side lines and following the main line so as to 
converge upon Abraham, thus indicating the distinctness of the chosen seed 
and at the same time thelr relationship to the whole body of mankind. ‘Thus 
the ling of descent from Cain fs traced and then laid aside in order to pursue that 
of Seth, which the erities tell us J must have continued down to Noah, though 
only fragments remain, 4:25,26; 5:29. Then the sons of Noah are traced and 
dropped in J's portion of ch. 10, only that of Shem continued in the direction of 
Terah. ‘Then in Terah’s family Lot's descendants are named, 19:87,88, and 
‘Nahor's, 22:20 sqq., 60 in like manner the child of Hagar, and the children of 
Keturah and the twin brother of Jacob: these are successively set aside and 
Abraham, Isago and Jaoob left in sole possession of the promise. 

‘We are further told, p. 247, “While the covenant between Yahweh and 
Abram is recordéa, it is neither the climax nor the all-important fact of the nar- 
ative. Ibis connected with no institution; and the promise made then is only 
one of many repeatedly made by Yabweh in his familiar intercourse with the 
patriarchs.” 

The close concatenation of this history is here strangely overlooked. ‘The 
promises to the patriarchs are not idle repetitions of the same identical substance. 
‘They rise by regular gradations in respect to both the matters to which they 
relate, the promised land and the promised seed. Jehovah first, 12:1, bade Abram 
go to aland that he would show him. After he reached Cansan it was made 
specific, v. 7, “Unto thy seed will I give this land.” After Lot had parted from 
him, the terms are made universal, 18:14,15. AMI the land that thou seest, north, 
south, east and west, to thee will I give it and to thy seed forever. ‘Then in Jeho- 
vab's covenant with Abram, ch. 15, this promise reaches its climax. Its certainty 
is confirmed by the divine pledge symbolically given. ‘The time of the gift is 
defined, vs. 18-16, and the limits of the territory are particularly specified, vs. 18- 
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21, ‘The promisehas become a formal engagement of the utmost solemnity: what 
‘was at first vague and indefinite has attained to the utmost precision both 28 to 
the extent of the graut and the time of its bestowment. 

‘Nevertheless itis true that the covenant transaction in ch. 16 is not in every 
point of view the climax. It rather marks an important stage in an advancing 
series. Jehovah spake to Abram before he left his father’s house, 12:1, as he had 
done to Noah, 7:1, to Adar, 8:17, and to Cain, 4:6. But when Abram entered 
Canaan, an advance was made upon all antecedent revelations. Jehovah appeared 
to bim, 12:7. A step was taken beyond this in ch. 15, when Jehovah ratified a 
covenant with Abram by a visible token of his presence. ‘Then, when Abram, 
ch. 17, obedient to divine direction ratified the covenant on his part by the seal of 
circumcision, the climax was reached, ch. 18, in the unequalled condescension of 
a manifestation unique in the whole Old Testament, Jehovah in human form 
partakes of a covenant meal as Abraham's guest, acquaints him with the divine 
counsels and admits him to the greatest intimacy. And so far from this being 
“connected with no institution,” itis the basis of the whole future constitution 
of Israel as the people of God, 18:19, the foundation of its national counterpart 
enacted at Sinai. 

‘The successive trials of Abraham’s faith again form a graduated series, cul- 
minating in the sacrifice of Isaac. 

And the promises to Abraham respecting his offspring exhibit a correspond- 
ing parallel. ‘The Lord first engaged, 12:2, to make of him a great nation, and, 
18:6, to make his seed as the dust of the earth. After years of vain expectation 
Abraham begins to suspect that he shall have no offspring of his own, but that an 
inmate of his house shall be his heir: whereupon the Lord assures him that he 
shall have a child of his own body, 16:8,4. But Sarah was barren; so at her 
instance he forms an intimacy with Hagar, and hopes that Ishmael may prove 
to be the expected seed. He is then informed that the child of the bondwoman is, 
not the promised helr, but that Sarah his wife shall have a son. After Isaac is, 
born he is tried once more by being bidden to offer him up as a sacrifice ; and when 
his faith endured this final test, the promise of a numerous and victorious seed 
‘that shall bless the world was renewed in ampler terms than before and is con- 
firmed by the new sanction of an oath, 22:15-18.* 

‘With all this evidence of @ developing plan and of methodical arrangement 
it surely cannot be said that J has ‘no particular system.” 

2, Pis said, p. 245, to be “chronological and statistical ” since he mentions 
dates and ages. ‘The simple reason for this is that whenever a date occurs, even 
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‘though in a J or E connection, itis for that reason alone referred to P, e. g., 12: 
4b; 16:16, and particularly glaring instances, 87:2; 41:46. Consequently as a 
matter of course P has all the dates and J has none, but it is the critical process 
which has brought it about. 

8. Ps said to be “generic” because he speaks, 12:5, of Abram as arriving 
“in the land of Canaan,” and, 18:12, dwelling ‘in the land of Canaan,” while J, 
12:6 sqq.; 18:18, specifies Shechem, the oaks of Mamnre, and other localities, and 
is hence said, p. 248, to be “individual” and to “abound in historical and 
‘geographical references.” But this is due to critical dissection. Verses and 
clauses are arbitrarily sundered from a continuous narrative, with the rest of 
‘which they are set in contrast as though indicating diverse styles, when each 1s 
appropriate in its place. Itis proper that when Abram came from Haran, his 
arrival in the land of Canaan should be first mentioned, 12:5, before the writer 
proceeds to specity the particular localities through which he passed. And when 
‘Lot parted from Abratn, the signidcance of the event and the reason why it was 
recorded is brought out by the statement, 18:12, that it left Abram in posses- 
sion of “the land of Canaan,” thus preparing the way for the enlarged promise 
that follows, vs. 14-17, which are therefore most intimately connected, though 
the critics assign the former to P and the latter to J. When the occasion calls 
for it P is equally minute in specifying localities, 28:2,19; 85:6,27; 47:11, not to 
‘speak of the detailed boundaries of the land and of the tribes in Num. 84 and 
Tosh. 15-19. 

‘Under this same head stress is laid, p. 245, upon the fact that P simply says 
of the wealth of Abram and Lot, 18:6, ‘‘their substance was great,” while J 
speaks more specifically, 18:2,5, of “cattle, silver and gold,” “sheep, oxen and 
tents.” Perhaps P is specific enough for even this standard, 28:17; 86:8; Bx. 7: 
19. Moreover one can bardly avoid asking whether crities do not sometimes have 
short memories. It is stated to be a mark of J, p. 48, 8, b, that he “ summarizes 
what is unimportant,” saying, 7:1, ‘thou and all thy house,” while P has, 6:18, 
“thou and thy sons and thy wife and thy sons’ wives;” and, p. 45, 2, j, P is char- 
‘acterized as “minute and scientific,” because he says, 7:21, ‘fowl and cattle and 
beast and creeping thing and man,” while J speaks in general terms of “every 
living substance,” 7:28. 

4. P is said to be “rigid and stereotyped” because of the recurrence of the 
same unvarying phrases. ‘The repetition charged is largely for the sake of empha- 
sis, And it is characteristic of Hebrew writers generally that they take little 
pains to vary their expressions. If the same thought is to be conveyed, it is 
‘mostly done, in the same or like terms. It is not difficult to produce an equal 
number of {dentical phrases in J. Thus, “lift up the eyes,” 18:10,14; “unto thy 
seed will I give this land,” 12:7 ; 16:18; “ there he builded an altar unto Jehovah,” 
12:7,8; 18:18; “he called on the name of Jehovah,” 12:8; 18:4; “the Canaanite 
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‘then in the land,” 12:6; 18:7; “between me and thee,” 18:8; 16:5. And if P 
expresses the promise of multitudes by "3 without a rhetorical figure, so does J, 
12:2; 18:18. 

5. P is said to be “verbose and repetitions.” But the repetitions adduced are 
all for the sake of emphasizing what was of great consequence in the view of the 
writer, So the land of Canaan,” 12:5b, as Abram’s objective point and to mark 
‘the contrast: with a former unfulfilled project, 11:81; Ishmael born of the bond- 
maid, not the wife, 16:3,15; and particularly in ch. 17. Like repetitions can be 
Pointed out in J, e. g., “Jehovah who appeared unto him,” 12:7; “Bethel on the 
west,” v. 8, repeats what had just been said; “famine in the land,” v. 10; the 
last clause of ¥. 18 adds nothing: 18:8,4a repeat 12:8 with needless minuteness ; 
to thee will I give it,” 18:16,17; “and the angel of Jehovah said,” 16:9,10,11. 

6. “The etymologies furnished” are adduced, p. 87, 9, as characterizing J in 
Aistinction from P; but P has the like, 17:6,16 (ef. 16), 19 (ef. 17), 20. 

7. It is said, p. 248, J is “anthropomorphic.” ‘This bas already been dis- 
‘cussed, p. 182 sqq. “Yahweh appears often and familiarly.” Jehovah is said to 
have appeared to Abram but three times in the whole course of his life, twice in J, 
12:7; 18:1; once in P, 17:1, where the critics say that the text should be Elohim. 
‘Jehovah spake repeatedly to Abram, and on one occasion to Hagar, 16:18; 80 aid 
God in P to Abram, ch. 17; to Noah, 6:18; 8:16, and to the first human pair, 1: 
28, “Pharaoh’s plagues came directly from Yahweh.” So Elohim healed Abim- 
lech, 20:17, a passage which, like most of those in which Elohim oveurs, is arbi- 
trarily assigned to another than P; but accepting the division made by the erities 
Elohim in P directly took Enoch, 6:24, overthrew the cities of the plain, reseued 
Lot, 19:29, and blessed Isaac, 25:11. ‘The manifestation of Jehovah’s presence in 
smoke and flame, 15:17 J, has a precise parallel in P in the cloud and fire above 
the tabernacle which guided Israel through the desert, Ex. 4036-88, Num. 9:16 
sqq- Why Jehovah announced himself, 17:1 P, as God Almighty, p. 249, 1, bas 
been already explained: God Almighty also occurs in J (or EB), 48:14, and the 
Almighty, 49:25. “Abram falls on his face” before Elohim; s0 in J he “pros- 
‘trates himself to the earth” before Jehovah, 18:2, and acknowledges himself to be 
“dust and ashes,” 18:27. God is present but not vise” in covenanting with 
Abram in P, whieh is contradicted in express terms, 17:1, of. v. 22; Ex. 6:8. 

8. “P persistently and consistently mentions neither altar nor offering, even 
at the making of a covenant, while J tells of many altars built and specifies the 
victims slaughtered for the covenant.” According to the strict letter of the record 
‘J mentions altars built by the patriarchs, but never once a sacrifice offered by 
them. The only sacrifices explicity mentioned in the patziarchal age are in an 
Blohim connection, 22:2,18; 46:1, which are arbitratily referred by the critics to 
another than P, Nevertheless P speaks of a drink offering, 85:14. See further 
pp. 184, 185. 
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8. As to J°s not speaking of “‘cireumeision as an institution,” p. 250, its 
Aivine obligation is obvious from Ex. 4:26 J, where this is the whole point of the 
narrative. Itis not very clear on what ground it is affirmed, p. 244, 2 (6), that in 
‘Josh. 5 “it is related as a custom, not as a law.” ‘The rite is performed at the 
express command of Jehovah, who directs the renewal of the long neglected 
ordinance, It immediately precedes the observance of the passover in evident 
compliance with Ex. 12:48, ‘The demand that J or E should contain the law of 
circumcision is quite unreasonable, both because there was no occasion to repeat 
what had already been given, and all ritual law simply as such is referred to P. 


6. No Inconsistencies, 

1) Hupfeld (Quelle, p. 20) alleges that according P, 12:4b,5, Abram simply 
continues the migration to Canaan begun by his father, 11:81, acting from 
‘the same impulse and from natural motives and recelving no divine call till he 
hhad been twenty-four years in Canaan, ch. 17. Whereas J, 12:1, represents his 
Journey as undertaken at the divine command, Abram not knowing whither. 
‘This simply shows how easy it is to produce the semblance of contrarlety by 
sundering a narrative, and setting its parts in opposition instead ét suffering 
them to supplement one another. ‘The movement initiated by Terab to Gnd more 
desirable quarters was carried out by Abram at Jehovah's bidding, who guided 
‘him to the land to which his father had originally intended to go. 

2) Ho finds a further discrepancy in the fact that 12:1 J, if interpreted by 
v¥y.4,P, must mean that Abram was called while in Haran, whereas J°s idea, as 
‘appears from 16:7, ts that he received his call in Ur of the Chaldees. Diliman, 
corrects this by showing from 24:4, that in J's view Abram’s YW) PN was 
Haran; though his conclusions that J knew nothing of Ur of the Chaldees 
‘nd that 15:7 was an insertion by Rare alike unfounded. ‘That there is no 
express mention of Nahor’s migration from Ur, while Haran is called the city of 
Nahor 24:10, ef 29:4;5, is of no account; for the writer is tracing Abram’s his- 
tory not Nabor’s. And the statement of 16:7 is in full accord with the entire 
narrative. Jehovah providentially led Abram to accompany Terah to Haran, and 
then by an immediate eall brought him to Canaan. 

'8) There is no conflict in the chronology betwoen 12:4 and 11:82. Abramleft 
Haran many years before Terah’s death. Only the writer according to bis unt- 
form method completes Terah’s lite before proceeding to that of Abram, cf. 26:7; 
85:29. Acts 7:4 follows the order of the narrative, not that of time. 

4) Wellhausen claims that 12:10-20 is a later addition to the text, and Dill- 
‘mann that it is transposed from its original position after 18:18, p. 245, note, 
Decause Lot was not with Abram in Egypt, though according to J, he was with 
1him before 12:4a, and after 18:5; and Abram was at the very same place in 18:4 
asin 18:18. But the visit to Egypt is confirmed by 26:1,2, the presence of Lot 
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there by the express statement “Lot with him” 18:1, and his retracing his steps 
to the point from which he had started, vs. 8,4. ‘Theso explicit coniirmations are 
by astroke of the critics’ pen ejected from the text and attributed to R for no 
imaginable reason, but that they nullify a baseless oritieal conjecture. Lot's 
name does not oceur in 12:10-20 for the very same reason that is not found in 
6-9, viz., because Abram was the principal party and there was nothing to 
record respecting Lot. Tt may be remarked further that 16:1 lends an incidental 
confirmation to 12:16. But we are told, p. 249, that this is “ inconsistent with P's 
dates.” “Sarai was over sixty-five years old; that a woman at such an age, how- 
ever attractive, could so charm the Egyptian court, as to endanger her husband’s 
life, is inconceivable.” The question at present, however, is not whether this was 
‘an actual fact or was even possible. But was it impossible in the view of the 
‘writer of the narrative? If not, he may have written itaswe here find it. On the 
hypothesis of the critics, R believed it and recorded it. Now will they please to 
tell us how they know that J could not have believed what it seems that R did, 
respecting the marvellous beauty of the ancestress of the nation. As to the truth 
of the story we may leave the crities to settle that with J. 

5) P.249. In P “Abram and Lot separate for lack of room simply “while 
in J itis because of thestrife of their herdmen, So in regard to Sarai and Hagar, 
Jaco and Esau, “P does not know of any family quarrels,” but J is “interested 
{in the domestic differences of the patriarchs.” ‘This is merely objecting that the 
partis not equal to the whole. ‘The story is arbitrarily split in two. ‘The lack of 
room which leads to the strife is given to P; the strife which results from the 
Jack of room to J. Bach part implies the other and is incomplete without it. 

6) The thoroughly arbitrary manner, in which tho critics deal with the text, 
{is Mustrated by Wellhausen and Kuenen throwing out 18:14-17 as an insertion 
by Rd, p. 245. ‘The former says, (Composition d. Hx, p. 28) “ Grounds of @ gen- 
eral nature, which will convince few, move me to regard 18:14-17 as a later 
addition. It is not the habit of J to let God speak so without ceremony to the 
patriarchs; he is always particular to narrate a theophany in a place precisely 
indicated, which is then hallowed by this appearing for all time.” ‘That is it, 
precisely. Set up an arbitrary standard for a writer. Whatever does not conform 
to that standard is not genuine. And your point is proved. 

1) Chapter 15 is declared to be incoherent. In v. 6 itis night, yet v.12 the 
sun is just going down, v.17 itis after sunset. In v. 6 Abram’s faith is afirmed 
‘and approved; yet, ¥. 8, he asks some visible token of the truth of God’s word, 
‘which is granted to him. Nevertheless the most cursory inspection of the chapter 
shows that it is consistent throughout and develops regularly from first to last. 
‘The preparation of the animals, vs. 8,10, for the solemnity that was to follow, and 
‘guarding them from the birds of prey, v.11, filled the interval between the revela- 
tion before the dawn of day, v. 4, and the approach of sunset, v.12. And that a 
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man of strong faith, tried as Abram was, might bave occasion to ask for some 
confirmation of his faith, is no mystery to those, who have repeated the tearful 
ery, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

On the grounds above stated Wellhausen assigns ys. 1-6 to E, vs. 7-18 to J, 
¥.7 having been modified and vs. 18-16 transposed from their proper position after 
¥.18, by R; vs. 19-21 are a later addition. Dillmann assigns vs. 1,2,4,8,9-11,17,18 
to B, vs. 8,56 to J, vs. 712-16 to R, va. 19-21 may be either Bor R, For a 
fuller conspectus of the eritial confusion which reigns in this chapter, see p. 246, 
where the varying divisions of Kautesch, Kuenen, Budde, Delitzsch, and Kittell 
are succinetly stated. The revelation by vision, v. 1, is on critical principles 
‘referred to E, and this is supposed to be confirmed by the naming of Eliezer, v. 2, 
whereas J does not give bis name, 24:2sqq. (the identity of the persons being 
commonly assumed), also by the phrase “after these things,” v. 1, in E, 22: 
?); 48:1, but also in J, 28:20; 89:7, and even in P, Josh. 24:27, unless it is 
confessed that P is not alone in stating ages. The only escape from this dilemma 
4s by the absurd division of Schrader, who assigns “and it came to pass after 
these things ” to E, and the rest of the verse toP. Yet Jehovah is repeated six 
times in the first eight verses, though by critical rules E ought always to say 
Elohim never Jehovah. It is necessary, therefore, to assume that R has changed 
‘these names. There are also some of P's expressions *}N, DOWD “WN Y. 7, 
WD) ¥. 14, FIDW MDW v. 16, (see 26:8), not to speak of the chronological 

ment, v. 18, ‘The verses, that contain them, must accordingly bave been 
either altered or inserted by R, whose office is to rectify whatever is at variance 
‘with the hypothesis. “Come forth out of thy bowels” O'}%1) v. 4, sounds like a 
variation upon “Come forth out of thy loins,” a phrase which P uses in two 
forms, 85-11 Q*¥9M ; 46:26; Ex. 1:5 Ty and might easily be supposed to add 











a third. The animals, v. 9, are precisely those admissible for sacrifice under 
the ritual law, (P), and not dividing the birds accords with Lev. 1:17. “The 
word of Jehovah came,” vs. 1,4 is a phrase familiar in the prophets, but occurring 
‘nowhere else in the Pentateuch, circumstance upon which great stress would be 
lata, if there was any end to be answered by it, The inbabitants of the land are 
called Amorites, y. 16, while J calls them Canaanites and Perizzites, 12:6; 18: 
but if R designated them as in v. 18, how could he have written vs. 19-21 ? 
‘Dillmann, as shown above, joined v. 8 directly with v. 4, and observes that 
it connects well if we only assume, what there is not the slightest reason for 
doing, that [IOUFYN “I shall inberit it” was originally 19¥7" ‘he shall be 
my heir.” But his own comment on y. 18 overturns his conjecture and with it 
+his critical division of the chapter. Verse 18 remarks expressly that by the transac- 
tion from v. 9 onward, God concluded a covenant with Abram in relation to the 
future possession of the land. Then the sign asked in v. 8 was not to cer- 
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tify that Abram’s own child should be his heir, and v. 8 cannot connect with v. 4, 
‘but relates to a different subject. 

And Wellhausen’s division is no better. According to Ex. 62:18, 3, God 
promised Abraham to multiply his seed as the stars of heaven. This emblem 
occurs three times in Genesis, 15:5; 22:17; 26:4. By common critical consent the 
last two are by R, long posterior to J. Consequently from the erities* point of 
view he must have referred to 15:5, which Wellhausen attributes to E, an entirely 
independent document. 

‘When Dillman gives 15:18 to E, notwithstanding the reference to it in 24:7, 
J, this is not inconsistent with his scheme, for he supposes J to have had E before 
‘him and even to have borrowed passages from it, which Wellhausen does not 
allow. 

Dillmann alleges that ch. 16 contains no express allusion to ch. 15. And 
yet one would think that the allusion is obvious enough. Chapter 16 is an effort 
to obtain what was promised in ch. 15, a child of Abram’s own, no mention being 
made of Sarai. 

8) Inch. 16, Wellhausen followed by Kautzsch regards vs. 8-10 and Kuenen 
and Kittell vs. 9,10 as an insertion by R. ‘The one proof that these verses should 
be ejected is that thus a conflict can be created with P 17:28sqq., and E, 21:9, and 
it ean be made to appear as though Ishmael was born in the desert and not in 
Abraham’s house. If only the angel’s direction to Hagar to return to her mis- 
‘tress couid be an interpolation intended to harmonize discrepant accounts, this 
‘would be accomplished. And a critics? wish is equivalent to a fiat. 


1. Ohaptor 14 

Astruc set the example of referring ch. 14 to another souree than the prin- 
cipal documents of Genesis, as he did every passage which concemed foreign 
tribes or nations, ‘The critios complain that it is disconnected and out of har- 
‘mony with what precedes and follows in its representation of Abram but without 
good reason. ‘Tho greatness of Abram’s retinue is remarked, 1 
‘Tho children of Heth treat him asa mighty princo or a prince of God, 28: 
‘The king of the Philistines and the general of his army court his alliance, 
21:228qq. ‘That he could muster $18 trained men, ef. 88:1, that he was confed- 
‘erate with native princes, that as the head of a clan in contrast with other tribes 
or nations he is called Abram the Hebrew, is quite natural. His generous regard 
for Lot his brother's son, 14:12 as 11:27, appears from 18:85qq.; 18:28. The land 
hhad been given him with new emphasis in all its length and breadth, 18,16,175 itis 
quite in place that he should act as its champion and defender. The exhortation 
‘and the military emblem, 16:1, seem to be suggested by his late conflict. Lot was 
welling in Sodom, 14:12 as 18:12, and Abram by the oaks of Mamre, 14:18 as 18: 
18; 18:1. Admah and Zeboiim are joined with Sodom and Gomorrah, 14:8 a 
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10:19, and Zoar as 19:28. Words of P, J and E are combined in this chapter, 
together with characteristics elsewhere ascribed to them severally, p. 251, in a 
‘manner to suggest that the same writer could use the diction and possess the 
peculiarities of all the documents, and which the eritics can only account for on 
the supposition that it has all been “worked over by R.” That, p. 251, no allu- 
sion is made to the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah is no more strange than 
in 10:19; of, also 12:6; 18:7 with 15:16. ‘The narrative gave no occasion to refer 
toit. 14:14 can only be discredited by 12:12 on the assumption that a brave man 
‘ean never be inconsistent enough to show weakness. How was it with Elijah and 
Peter? In the interest of unity of authorship itis sufficient if the historian could 
‘think this possible, as the erities’ R evidently did. 

‘The antiquity of this narrative is indicated by the number of ancient names 
requiring explanation, vs. 9,7,,17 (* vale of Siddim,” identical with the “ plain of 
‘ordan,” p. 251, 8, 8 (1), but with what was subsequently “the salt sea”), the 
primeval populations, vs. 6,8, and unusual expressions, p. 251, 1. Its historical 
truth fs vouched for by remarkable monumental evidence (see Schrader, KAT:!), 
which no inventions of a late writer could have simulated; nor would it 
‘have been consonant with a late age to invent such a character as Melchizedek 
(cf. Josh. 10:1), whose God Abram identified with his own, vs. 19,22, cf. also 24:8, 
to whom he did homage by paying tithes, and who combined offices distinct in 
‘ewish usage, nor to mention Sodom witout reference to its sin aud its doom. 
‘Why the mention of a priest (ct. Gen. 41:50; Ex. 2:16), p. 252, with which a bless- 
{ng and tithes were naturally connected, should imply a late date is not obvious. 
‘The mention of Salem in this narrative doubtless gained a new and striking sig- 
nifleance, after Jerusalem became the political and religious capital of the land; 
Dut this does not disprove the reality of the occurrence. If “Dan,” v. 14, is a 
“gloss by a later hand,” p. 262, 4, which is quite supposable, it offers no objection 
to the Mosaic origin of the chapter. 


(Continued in April number of Husnarca.) 











THE PARTICLE ns IN HEBREW.” I, 
‘By Aurnep M. Witson, Pa. D., 


Now Haven, Conn. 


‘The frequency with which the particle NX ocours is a significant fact. Out- 
side of the Wisdom-literature, it appears, with rare exceptions, in every chapters 
while there are a few chapters in which it occurs seventy times and many in 
‘which the number of times that it is found is more than fifty. In Genesis alone, 
itis to be found nearly a thousand times; while in every thousand words, in each 
of the following books, Numbers, 1 Samuel and Jeremiah, it occurs more than 
forty-two times. 

But the treatment whieh the particle has received has not been in keeping 
with these facts. ‘That in Nordheimer's Hebrew Grummar, though good, is far 
from satisfactory. Ewald’s discussion of the subject is brief, fragmentary, and 
incomplete, Green has apprehended the true function of the particle. He has, 
however, neglected to produce the evidence that MX is only “the sign of the 
definite object.” But their treatment is, perhaps, all that could be expected 
‘within the narrow limits of a grammar. ‘The lexicons, however, should do better. 
‘Yet Gesenins? Hebritsches und Arméisches Handworterbuck dber das Alte Testa 
‘ment, although giving ample space to the prepositions, has restricted its treatment 
of this particle to less than three columns. By far, the most exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject is to be found in a work on the Hebrew-Chaldee Particles by 
Christian Nolde (or Noldius), an Ieelandic divine of the seventeenth century. 
But this work, however satisfactory, is in Latin. Again, Nolde has, many times, 
failed to take into consideration the fact that there are verbs, which, contrary to 
our expectations, take a direct accusative, ‘The fallure to observe this fact has, 
‘therefore, detracted not a little from the value of his work. 





I. Tue OccuRRENCE OF DN. 

1. In the books in the order in which they occur in the ordinary Hebrew 
Bible. 

‘The figures in column one refer to the total number of times that MN occurs, 

and in column two, to the frequency with which it occurs in every thousand 
words. 


* An abstract of a thesis presented by Alfred M. Wilton to the Philosophical Faculty of Yale 
‘University, 2 obtain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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69 1 
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2 8 
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58 88 
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38 88 
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2% In the books arranged according to the frequency with which [NX occurs 
in every thousand words, beginning with that in which the number is the 








2 Chronicles .. 
2 Samuel. 

Genesis . sare 

Tudges .... 
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Psalms. 
‘Habakkuk. 
Job... 
‘Lamentations. 
ses. 14 Proverbs. 
- 14 Nabum 










Isaiah . 














8. In the Hexateuch. 

In every thousand words in the Hexateuch, FN’ ocours as follows : 

1) in the P document, 69 times. 

a8 B&B H 

i: ae . 490 

‘From these facts, it appears 1) that AN occurs in the Hebrew Bible ten 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-five (10,575) times; 2) that it does not occur 
with the same frequency in the different books, much less in those* which belong 
to different periods; 8) that it occurs more frequently in the prose, than in the 
poetical portions; 4) that the book in which itis to be found the greatest number 
of times is Exodus; 5) that the number of times that it occurs in a thousand 
‘words is larger in Leviticus than elsewhere; and 6) that the number of times that 
‘it occurs in a thousand words is in the P document only a trifle less than it is in 
Leviticus. 

IL. Force. 

‘What is the forve of Xt? Does it serve merely as a sign to call attention to 
what was already direct and definite? Or, does it give to the word or words 
before which it stands additional force or emphasis? Does it correspond to the 
Greek airés and to the Latin ipse? 

1. Cases in which FN’ seems to have the force of an Intensive or Reflexive 
Pronoun. 

(1) Bx. 12:18, DIA-MN MYND). “And when I shall see the blood ” (viz., 
‘he blood which, by my command, you have sprinkled upon the door posts and 
Lintels—when I shall see that blood), ‘then I will pass over you.”” 

@ Deut. 17:2, PIN-MN MWY) WN AWNIN WON. If there shall be 
found ‘a man or a woman who shall do this (very) evil.” J77;77, as the context 
shows, refers to a specific sin, vis., that of idolatry. 

(8) 1 Kgs. 21:23, SOPN-MN ON’ D'IOIN. Well might the speaker 
emphasize the fact that it was the proud, imperious, and revengeful Jezebel 
‘that the dogs would eat. 


* Comparing prose with prose and poatry with poetry. 
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(4) 2 Kes. 14:7, BMD YODA WEN. Sela, the Rock, the well- 
nigh impreguable fortress—even Sela the King captured. 

(6) 2 Regs. 21:5, WD YIN VIM. “And he caused his (own) son to 
pass through the fire "—so great was Manassch’s infatuation. 

(6) 2 Kgs. 28:15, 73 MODT-AN NTT NSIOAHNN Dy. “Also that 
(very) altar and that (very) high place” (viz, those which he had just been 
describing) “he broke down.” 

(7) Isa. 5:12, OD’ ND MAY OYD NN. “And (even) the work of 
‘Yahweh they do not regard.” 

(©) Isa. 635, ‘2 WD NDS MT PION 13- Lam undone.....for 
“the (very) King Yahweh (God) of hosts, mine eyes have seen.”” 

(9) Isa. 81:2, YOR NP YIITAN). “And his words” (viz., those con- 
demning the alliance with Egypt, such as those in ch. 29:14 and ch. 90:12-17*— 
those words) “ he will not recall."*> 

(10) Jas. 48:14, FON-MN P37 OAD. “Who among them” (the gods 
of the heathen) “hath made known these (very) things ?”” 

(11) Jer. 258, MOT DAYDU-ND TWN JY. “Because ye did not 
hear my words” (you heard, but not my words) therefore I will gather all the 
families of the North and send them unto N., the king of Babylon. 

(19) Beek. 15:6, DOWNY PSUMAN tA} JD. “So Twill give (even) the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem.” That they should be overtaken by such a fate as that 
‘to which the propbet alludes was indeed a surprising statement. 

(18) Baek. 4424, eID? IMNIW-NNI- 

(14) Hos. 1, STP YI-OY IN DTN NTS. “And 1 will 
visit (even) the bloods of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.” 

(15) Joel , DYTIN "NDYTTAN. “And the Northerner” (who has 
one so much mischief to man and beast—even the Northemer) “I will remove 
to.a distance.” 

(16) Joel 48, DDYNIS“ANT ODII-N OAT. Without fear or hesita- 
tion, you sold as slaves the children of Judah and Jerasalem. But as you have 
done to the children of others, so shall it be done to yours. The time is coming 
‘when your sons and your daughters sball be sold as slaves and come as such into 
the power of Jndab. 

27) Amos 82, DINNY-72 NX DIVY IPSN. “All your iniquities” 
(which you committed boldly and regardless of ‘the consequences—these very 
iniquities) “I will visit upon you.” 

(18) Amos 83, DIV WNTNN MY OVD. No escape from the 
power of my vengeance. No refuge even in the midst of the sea. “From there 
would command the sea-serpent himself” (a mythological allusion) “and he 
‘would bite them.” 











Inala: Hs Life and Tone, p. 2 + Yon Pertect of Certainty. 
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(18) Jonah 4:7, [YOYPN-AN JAY. “And the gourd” (which God had 
specially prepared for thie prophet—that every gourd, the worm) * smote.” 

(20) Zeph. 2:11, PANT *HON-DD AN TIM 1D. “For be will destroy 
(even) all the gods of the earth.” 

(21) Zach. 16:12, DYDYA-OI-NN TAP AY AWN. “With whieh Vane 
‘will smite all the peoples.” 

(22) Bs. 28:6, MIA? INDIAN ADRDNI. “So that T may encompass 
‘thine own altar, © Yahweh.” 

(28) Job 28:28, FIDIPOTMN YP NIT. “Seeing that he knoweth its 
place ” (the place of wisdom, that place which is hidden from all others). 

(24) Boel. 9:15, SAA JIDDA WANAHNN IDE ND DIN). “Bat no one 
remembered that (same) poor man.” ‘That poor man (the one who by his wisdom 
hhad saved the city and who for that reason should have been held in grateful 
remembrance—even that one) they forgot. 

(25) 2 Chron. 21:3, OM) [M2 ADIONA-NNI. To his sons, King 
Jehoshaphat gave various gifts; “but the kingdom itself he gave to Jehoram.”” 

2. FAN may originally have had an intensive or reflexive force. From the 
analogy of language, we should expect as much. But whatever its original force, 
ft came to be used merely as a sign “to call attention to what was already 
direct and definite.” ‘The following considerations confirm this view: 

1) The absence of any special emphasis from many words or expressions 
‘before which the particle FN is used. 

(1) Gen. 1:4, “YNFTAN. ‘The emphasis, however, is not upon NPT but 
‘upon 5). The emphatic thing is, not that God saw the Tight, but that the light 
Which he saw was good—viz., adapted to the end for which it was designed. 

(2) Num. 22:28, [MNAHNN. Under the circumstances, the smiting of the 
‘ass was not very strange or surprising. ‘There was no need of specially empbasiz- 
{ng the fact that it was the very animal upon whieh he was riding, that Jsakaum 
smote. 

(8) Dent. 14:18-16. Evidently the birds before which in these verses ON 
stands are not to be regarded as exceptionally emphatic. 

(4) Josh. 10:24, “ Place your feet (DFYOIT-NN) upon the necks of these 
ings.” 

(5) 2 Sam, 18:24, And he lifted up his eyes (Y3-MN)-” ‘There was no 
need of emphasizing the fact that it is his own (or even, his very) eyes, that the 
watchman lifted up. 

(6) 2 Sam, 21:10, “ And Rizpah took sackeloth (PU7T-AN).” 

(7) 2 Kgs. 5:8. ‘The king of Israel's “ rending his garments Y33°AN).” 
Nothing exceptional about the performance. ‘The rending of the garments was 
with the orientals a common way of manifesting perplexity of mind or heart. 
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(6) sa. 47:14, “Not shall they deliver their souls (DW/DJ-TN = themselves)?” 
}, “ And they did not incline their ear (D3#N-FN).” 

“Though they bring up their children (O7733"AN).” 

As one refines silver (OIT-TN)” 

(12) Heel. 11:8, “In the moming, sow thy seed ("[J7Y-TN).” 

(18) Neb. 2:1, “ And I lifted up the wine (1"77-AN).” 

(14) 1 Chron. 10:8, “To strip the slain ( IAN)” Not an uncommon 
thing for soldiers then to do. 

(15) 2 Chron. 36:13, “ And he (Zedekiah) stiffened his neck (}5J/-FNX) and 
‘hardened his heart (1237-NN).” 

Additional examples are to be found in Gen. 7:8, YAN; 28:8, [INA-AN: 
Lev. 8:29, ‘DO-NN; Lev. 4:4, YU-MNs Judg. 421, ONT TANT 
16:18, OWT pres 20:88, D'YMA“NN; 2 Sam. 19:25, YI9-MN ‘ 
ASNANG 1 Kgs. 18:38, O'S YATTN Isa. 55:10, PANTT-ON: 65:20, DAN: 
Jer. 738, WATDNS 5:4, DIINTNNs 3614, DENTIN: Ezek. 2627, 
YOD-TNs 48:22, MOHONTAN: 46:14, MODAN Zecb. 12, MDVANNS 
Ps. 128:1, *PY-TN; 1275, DUNN; Job 1:20, WWNTNN; Cant. * 
IDA; Ruth 8:14, AYT-ANs Bec. 2:10, 35-ANs 45. PMN: Est. 
$10 DPAANs Dan. 10:5, PYM; Neb. 6:5, YIN 816, ODN 
1 Chron. 7:21, DAYIPD“NN: 18:9, MN: 2 Chron. 20:25, Sow“ N 5 28:8, 
SDwTTNN s 30:27, DYT-NN- 

2) The use of ANY with a word in one place and its omission from the same 
‘word in a similar, if not a parallel, construction. Over an hundred examples 
Delong here. They are to be found in all kinds of composition, in prose and 
poetry, in history and propheey. ‘They occur in at least twenty-three books. 

Bx.27 HTM FP pe. 

9 00 TNT 
Lev. 96:42 ‘H3-TN ron 
4 on qT). 
Deut 17:2 SATAN AWYY WR. 
7 na myn. 
Josh. 18:2 DAIMNN PIN WN- 
7 pnang Ip... Ben ww. 
1 8am. 235 SoMTAN Twp ows o2- 
16 2nt DYD Mwp wp- 
1 Kgs. 165 WWTAN TT wy Wwe. 




















u TWiT NON wy. 
Tea. 4033 TN ANN JD. 
a2 yoy om ‘nn. 


Isa. 49:21 FONTAN I-19 'D- 
a 2p Toe. 
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Jer. 28:3 MAY M2 9D-5D-NN Bw. 


6 mars > 2wnd. 
Ezek. ied min Swoncns ow onN. 
min Swan Sup. 


Amos 8:1 ain ASTM Wo. 
41 pin 3a wee. 
Zech, 2:1 SYY“NN NUN) 
5 YY NUN. 
Ps, 102518 NAY OWN ON WIM. 
22 ANN pw py pd. 
Heol 118 wATTD *ao-AN NNN. 
V7 Asn AyI? 132 mann). 

Baa 610 MOBTTTN Data wy. 

moan ywnen. 

xeon DINTTNN 123 19. 

6 Aon AN TAN. 
2 Chron. 18:4 YT ASTAN DVD NI-WIT- 
18 manat woe. 
2 Chron, 82:14 2) YDY-NN Syd. 
1 YB DY OAD. 

It is to be noted, in the examples cited, that the word before which the TX 
is wanting, follows the construction in which the particle stands before the same. 
word, But the cases, in which the word before which the FX is omitted pre- 
cedes, are equally as numerous. Here belong the following: 


Gen. 19:6 YON WD NIM. 
10 D_NSTATAN)- 


Ex. 9:5 ma 377 mn Awy- 
6 ADT MA wy. 
Lev. 18:6 ys p33). 


148 DAN TBA _OID- 
Num. 6:9 WIAD YD WNT MN. 
1. NAT DVD WNTAN wp). 
‘Iudg. 8:12 mar saya yan Mey. 
12 MAY ya InN wy. 
18am. 6:7 AYIA OAANND OF ONIwA. 
10 my32 199 DAND-NNI- 
1Sam. 8:9 Spon py on? mum. 
1025 ADEA WbWN NN ONIDY TIT. 
1 Kgs. 6:1 MY P37 D- 
8 Marne pn 
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2 Kgs. 6:6 Sew ooo bon NBN. 
TABOT-AN ONT NPD 7. 
Toa, 44:21 apy? nyt 
ToeNN Wn on "D- 
8 os yn oI wT. 
5 OM OYO-NN) OIITNN wN- 
47 aN Maw "Iw. 
40:6 OY MIWAR WwR- 
Eek 45 ONT PY OXwN- 
6 SAND PAN DNwD. 
Ezek. 41:2 TON DTN IK TDN. 
4 TON DNWY DENN TD. 
Ps. 9:5 WN MA won. 
1002 AMOWI MANN Tay. 
Prov, 22:28 39 ary mnm3- 
231 JN DIAN INA. 
1 Chron, 7:6 wn wey NPM. 
23 AYD WeeNN NPM 
2 Chron. 35:16 np mwy>. 
1 ADSATNN WII Wy. 


‘Upon the supposition that Nt was used to give additional force to the word 
or words before which it stands, its omission in the similar or parallel construo- 
tion in the above examples does not admit of an easy explanation. If in the one 
case, in order to bring out the emphasis that should be upon the word, the pres 
cence of the SNe were necessary, its presence would, for the same reason, seem to 
bbe essential in the second case, All diiculty, however, disappears, if we assume 
‘that, whatever its original foree, FN came to be used only asa sign which the 
writer or speaker, might, according to his fancy or inclination, use or not use. 

8) The absence of Nt before words which the writer desired to make as 
emphatic as possible. If FX could have contributed to that end, the writer eer- 
tainly would have made use of the same. ‘That in so many cases he did not is 
strong presumptive evidence that Xt is powerless to give additional force to the 
‘word before which it stands, that it is only a sign “to call attention to what was 
already direct and definite.” 

Of the many examples which come under this head, only a few can be noted 
here. 

@) Gen. 27:96, MINI NP? ANY MIN. The taking away of his blessing 
was to Esau the crowning evidence of Jacob’s supplanting him. Nevertheless 
SMD} stands without HN. 





Jer. 





Jer. 
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(@ 1 Kgs, 22:18, 3D" NIp?- “To call Micaiah,” the very last person 
whom the king of Israel desired to have present at the council. 

(8) Isa, 81:7, 12NT YON) IHD HON we OND? NIA OVD 1D. 
His idols in which he had put all confidence—these as being powerless to help, he 
‘will, in the day when the Assyrian hosts shall invest the city, east away. 

(4) Isa. 48:3, SI IND OWN. “The former things I long ago 
made known.” ‘That “the former things” were for the speaker emphatic 
appears from the position of MIWNTWT; but the MN is absent. 

(6) Jer. 51:3, ANDY-OD WIN. “Destroy ye all her host ” (viz., all the 
host of Babylon). 

(6) Ezek. 5:10, DYN ODN’ DID). The superiority of the father to the 
son,* whom the latter should hold in honor and veneration, was with the Hebrew 
a fundamental truth but in the times to which the prophet alludes, all this will 
be changed. So completely will the sons be transformed by the terrible straits to 
‘which Jerusalem is reduced, that they will devour (even) their fathers.t OMSN 
should, therefore, have been made as emphatic as possible. 

(7) Ezek. 21:81, FWY OMA NOON YON. “I will remove the 
mitre and will 1itt up (from the head) the crown.” ‘The mitre and the crown 
‘were symbols, the former of the priestly caste, the latter of the kingly order. But 
even these, although to do so involved the breaking up of the easte and the order, 
it was Yahweh's declared purpose to remove. 

(8) Bzek. 26:4, 9¥ NYDIN WANW. “And they shall destroy the walls of 
Tyre.” 

(0) Hos. 2:8, N¥IIN NO HAMID. “And her paths she shall not find.” 
‘The paths in which she had been accustomed to walk—these, so completely will 
‘Yahweh hedge her about, she will not be able to find. 

(10) Joel 2:18, DIII YIP). You have been rending your garment 
Dut now “rend your hears.” 

(11) Amos 1:5, PDT MPAA IW. And Iwill break in peoes the bar 
of Damascus.” 

(12) Amos 6:21, DYN *NDNUD. “Your feats (in which you find so great 
Aelight and satisfaction—even these) “I despise.” 

(18) Amos 8:9, 977¥D WWI NIT. “And I will cause the sun to go 
in at mid-day.” 

(04) Mic. 65, TIA MPI NY JVI. “In order to know the righteous 
acts of Yahweh.” 

(15) Nan. 4, JNA AYITIA-D. “And all the xivers, he will dry up.” 
‘The arying up of the rivers, what a striking proof of his control over nature ! 








Matt 2:42, (8. 
4} Whether the prophet’s nguage is in fect to be taken literally pr figuratively 1s, so far ae 
this interpretation Is concerned, immateril, 
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(18) Zeph. 818, OPN FIT. “And her that was driven away (even 
‘that one) I will gather.” 

(7) Ps. 82, PMINDDI-DD AMDDN- “I will recount all thy wonderful 
works.” 

(18) Prov. 1481, WY AT IT PLY. “He that oppresseth the poor 
reproacheth his maker.”” 

(19) Job 87:14, SYN MNT MYINIT. “Givecarto this, Job.” From Etthu’s 
point of view, FAN certainly should have been made as emphatic as possible, 

(20) 1 Chron. 11:19, PAWN TONM OWINT OWT. “Shall I drink the 
blood of these men?” 

(21) 2 Chron. 84:15 NFP NYID MNSD ANAT DD. “The book of the 
law I (Hilkiah the priest) found in the house of Yahweb.” 
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Rem. A. But having lost its original foree, why was NN retained? To 
point out the Accusative. The Accusative ending having been lost, there was no 
other way to indicate the same. 

Rem. B. > also is occasionally used as the sign of the Accusative, 

Rem. C. To MN as the sign of the Accusative, there corresponds, in Ara- 
aie, the particle 9 (which is also used as Preposition). Of. Dan. 2:12; 7:25. 

Rem. D. In Aramaic, in addition to 5, a common sign of the Accusative 
is FY, Which, without doubt, is to be connected etymologically with AN. 

Rem. B, In the Arabic, (Sj, which goes beck to the same root as do 
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DDN and MN, is used only with pronominal suffixes. ‘The Accusative ending 
having been retained in the Arabie, there was no call to use a separate particle to 
indicate that the noun following was in the Accusative. 

Rem, F. It is claimed that [Xt has the force of “namely.” ‘That fact 
‘would, if ever, appear when the particle was used with an Accusative in apposi- 
tion with a preceding Accusative. In the following examples, AX seems to have 
‘that force: 

(1) Gen. 17:8, 1939 PANID NN PUD PAN. “The land of thy sojourn- 
tng vos the ot ena? Po 

(2) Bx. 22:24, OY ‘YANN WY. It ye shall lend to my people, viz, tho 
‘poor with thee.” ‘The prohibition enjoined is to be connected merely with lend- 
ing to the poor. 

(8) Josh. 6:26, INI“ MNT Ny. “And who shall (re-build this city, 
viz., Jericho.” 

(4) Jer. 7:15, DDN YI-9D NN DI'NN-9D. “All your brethren, viz., 
all the seed of Ephraim.” 

(6) Jer. 81:7, [NW TINY DN JOY. “Save, O Yahweh, thy people, 
‘viz, the remnant of Israel.” 

(@) Baek. 84:23, Wy] DY AN... INN AY. “And I will cause to 
arise a (Lit. one) shepherd, viz., my servant David.” 

(7) Zech. 10:8, NAY DVI“AN PITY. “For Yahweh (God of) hosts will 
visit his flock, viz., the house of Judah.” 

(6) Zech. 1:10, DYI“NN P99. And I took my staff, vir., beauty.” 

(9) Esth. 2:18, INDN ANWD NN..--917) Tow. “And the king made 
a great feast, viz., the feast of ster.” 

(10) Dan. 12:2, } MD9D NN YD. “He will stir up the whole (world), 
‘viz., the Kingdom of Javan.” 

‘But in many such cases, NX, as “namely,” would be wholly out of place. 
(cf. examples below). ‘This fact, therefore, discredits those in which [NY seems 
to have that force and makes it extremely improbable that such can be its force in 
‘the cases which do not come under this head. 

(1) Gen. 6:9, ADNN) DN-AN DWAIN. Shem, Ham, and Japheth are 
4m apposition with O93 WL’. Bach name is preceded by the particle. But 
‘wo cannot give to the same the force of “namely,” translating, “ And Noah begat 
three sons, viz., Shem, vis., Ham, and viz., Japheth.”” 

(2) Ex. 85:10-19, A series of Accusatives, twenty-five and more, in apposi- 
tion with “WN-SD inv. 10. Each Accusative is preceded by MN. Certainly 
‘the force of the particle is not that of “namely.” 

(8) Jer. 8:24. Loose construction, Nevertheless OPI-NNY DIN 
DAPNNI“NN) OPIN are in apposition with YNYDN yy. Bat it 
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‘would be absurd to translate, “viz., your flocks, and viz., your herds, viz., your 
sons, and viz., your daughters.” 
(4) 2Chron. 18:19. A statement that Abijah captured the following cities: 
PAY" awh) ean. 
‘For other examples, see Gen. 1:16; Ex. 30:8; $1:7-11; 37:16,26; 88:3; Lev. 
; Isa. 87:12; 89:2; Jer. 15:3; 16:5; 82: 
+; 51:28; Ezek. 16:58 1 Chron. 6:42-48 and 2 Chron. 5:1; 1:19. 








{fo be Continued} 


ABSTRACT OF THREE PAPERS READ AT THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS.* 


ON THE NABATAEAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE SINAITIC PENINSULA. 


‘Whereas the number of Nabataean inscriptions copied by previous travelers 
scarcely comes up to 900, Prof. Euting succeeded last spring in adding 700 to the 
collection. He achieved this suocess simply because he traveled as an Arab, and 
climbed barefooted along the rocks in places overlooked by other collectors. Also 
of many inscriptions previously Known he brought home better copies and 
squeezes yielding the novel and important result that some of the inscriptions 
‘were found to be dated. ‘Thus, one showing the year 126, ‘being the year of the 
three emperors,” agrees according to the era of Bosra, which commences in the 
year 111 A. D., with 297 of our era. ‘The other bears the date 85 (= A. D. 196). 
As compared with Glaser’s S. Arabian inscriptions, these Nabataean inscriptions 
are not important on account of their age any more than by their contents, for 
‘they mostly convey only greetings and names. But they furnish valuable mate- 
rial for tracing the history of the origin of Arabic writing. ‘The writers of those 
stone records were, in his opinion, neither shepherds nor pilgrims, but merchants 
‘who, while returning from a caravan journey (perhaps from S. Arabia to Petra), 
found a temporary resting for their camels in these valleys so tich in pasturage. 
‘These merchants, well acquainted with writing, would while away their time by 
inscribing their names upon the rocks, with greetings to those who might follow 
sn their wake. Pror. J. EUTING. 


S0-CALLED KAPPADOKIAN CUNEIFORM TABLETS. 





In 1881 Mr. Pinches drew attention to two Cuneiform tablets, said to come 
from Kappadokia, one of which was in the British Museum, the other in the 
Louvre. ‘They were written in a peculiar form of Cuneiform script, and did not 
seem to be in the Assyrian language; Mr. Pinches concluded therefore that they 
represented the ancient language of Kappadokia. ‘The following year Prof. 
‘Ramsay was starting on a tour of exploration in eastern Asia Minor, and I asked 
him to inguire for Cuneiform tablets. His inquiries proved fruitless, however: 
ub just before he left Kaisariyeh he noticed some tablets in a shop which he 
ought for a small sum of money. On his return to England, he handed them 
over tome. I found that they were similar to the two tablets published by Mr. 
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inches, and published transliterations of them in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, November, 1883. ‘The tablets are now in the British Museum, 

Since then I have myself purchased some Kappadckian texts, others have 
‘been obtained by Dr. Peters for the University of Pennsylvania, while more than 
twenty are in the collection of M. Golénischeff at Petersburg. The latter are 
‘mostly in a very perfect condition, and as, some ot them are written in the more 
ordinary type of cuneiform, a comparison of the latter with what may be termed 
‘the Kappadokian seript has enabled M. Golénischeff and myself to identity the 
Kappadokian characters to which a false value or no vatue at all had previously 
Deen assigned. As soon as the true values of the characters were ascertained, I 
found that the langnage of the tablets was an Assyrian dialect, which presented 
several phonetic peculiarities and contained words which are probably of foreign 
origin. ‘The phonetic peculiarities agreed with those of certain of the Tel el- 
Amama texts from Northern Syris, as, for instance, the substitution of Gimél for 
‘Képh. Morever, the forms of the characters resemble those of the Syrian tablets 
from ‘Tel ¢l-Amara, and since the Kappadokian tablets contain phrases which 
are common in the ‘Tel el-Amama texts, but are unknown in Assyrian of Inter 
date, we may conclude that the lbrary from which they are derived was founded 
4n the same age as that of the Tel ¢l-Amarna collection. It was probably situated 
{in the country called “Khanu the greater,” by the Assyrians, mention of which is 
made in a letter of Assur-yuballidh of Assyria to the Egyptian king. 

A large proportion of the proper names occurring in the Kappadokian texts 
are compounded with the name of Assur, and so imply that the library belonged 
to an Assyrian colony. Some of the forelgn names found in them are said to be 
those of gari or “strangers.” ‘The title of Hmmu is also met with, All the tab- 
lots I have examined relate to commercial transactions, principally to the lending 
‘of money. One of them is a quittance for the receipt of a large amount of lead. 

Rey. A. H. SAYoR, M. A. 





ON SOME LATER BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


‘The Rey. J. N. Strassmaier, 8. J., laid before the meeting a small collection 
of Babylonian inscriptions and made a few remarks upon them. ‘The collection 
contained one inscription of Marduk-aplv-idain (722-710 B. C.), one of Sargon 
(710-705 B, ©.) three of Esarkaddon (681-667 B. ©), three of Sumas-sumukin 
(667-647 B. 0.), four of Kandalanu (Kineladanos of the Canon of Ptolemus, 647- 
626 B. C.) four of Labasi-Marduk, the son of Neriglissar (558 B. C.), six of Xerzes 
(486-464 B. C.), ten of Artazerzes (464-428 B. C.), letter of Nér to his brother 
Tadin-Bel from the year 164 of the Seleucide era (=148 B. C.), and a small 
{ingeription in Babylonian characters, but apparently in a new language, hitherto 
‘unknown. The texts with a transliteration will appear in the Transactions of the 
Congress. Ray. J. N. STRASSMATER, 


BOOK +NOTMCES.< 


‘THE ESARHADDON CYLINDERS.* 





‘The socond volume of Schrader's Keilinachrifiliche Bibliothek containing the 
transliterations and translations of the historical inscriptions of the New Assyrian 
empire has made its appearance, The texts of Tiglath-pileser III. and the Weight 
of Shalmaneser IV, are translated by Schrader; the Sargon texts by Peiser ; 
those of Sennacherib by Carl Bozold; the Esarhaddon Cylinders by Abel and 
‘Winekler, and the texts of Asurbanipal by Jensen. 

‘At this timo, I wish to examine Cylinders A, B and Ct of the Bearhaddon 
inscriptions as edited by Abel and Winckler. Special attention will be given to 
the text, and later a few of their translations will be considered. 

A.I.1sqq. Abel's restoration of the first lines of this text is very doubtful. 
There does not seem to be room on the original for so long an introduction, ef. 
ALLL 28, 

AVL 31 He accepts my reading (Kar-AStr]-ab-iddin-na. 

A.1.58, Abel reads with Rawl, Budge and Pinches, of. ABZ, 28. The 
original is badly rubbed and hence very unsatisfactory. 

‘A.L.55 and 58. Abel accepts my reading of theso two lines, ef. AET., 28, 29 
Ctf., on the other hand, Hommel. 

AVIL 1. Read....id-ki-etu, ef, 0, IL, 8 and AZT, 29, 

A.IL 45, Read at the end of line bél bélé. I have omitted this correction 
tothe text in AEZ,29. Abel translates correctly : der nicht fiirchtete den Namen 
des Herrn der Herren, 

‘A.IL58. Of. Pinches’ statement in ADL, 30. 

ATL 2. Abel accepts my reading, viz.: u-ra-a. So also Pinches, ABZ, 30. 
Delitasch is inclined to think that this word does not occupy the whole Tine. "Cf. 
Budge, HE. 

ATI. 46, Abel reads a-hu-ta(?); of. my a-buclap(?), ALT, 90. 

A. IIT. 59. Abel reads suk-lul Sam-na(?), and in a foot-note remarks that the 
reading Suk-lul-u-ti is possible. ‘The former is to be referred. 

AVIV.2, Here Abel accepts Delitasch’s reading,| of. AET, 30. 

‘A.IV.8. Abel here and Winckler in the parallel passage B. IV. 3 accept my 
reading bit MUN = bit dabti, AZZ, 30. 

‘A.IV. 60. Abel remarks that I have omitted this line in my edition of the 
original of C, col. IV., last line. I could not read it in the original of ©. Itis, 


























‘Die Ingohrift der Priemen A und ©, von Indwig Abel; dle Taschritt des 2erbroohenen 
Brisas B, von Hugo Wincklor in Sobrader's Kellinechrfticne Bibliothek, Band WI, 1200, DP. 
mia. 

+ Theso gontlomon havo aocopted the nomenclature of HuBnAICA, TV., No.8. 

ABI. = my Oylinder 4 of he Erarhaddon Inscriptions. 

{Geschichte Babylontens und Annyriens, p. 4: Dase an dieser Stelle nicht an Aegypten 2 
enken und deabalb etwa ioe i nachal vor moat musrl zu ergonzon ist, wird schon dadure 
‘wideriog, dass Aegypten bol Asarhaddon stots musur (nicht musrf) hetast, 

Vor. ZAt, Contraiblah, May Bist, 181. 
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however, to be restored from B. V.7. Cf. AEZ, 9, where Pinches incorrectly 
reads ir (or ni) instead of a& I have restored it in A. IV. 60 and corrected 
inches’ reading in Hemrazoa, IV. 3, p. 154. Abel must have overlooked both 
of these references. Winckler, on the other hand, in B. V. 7 reads only ni-ra 
Sust-tu...., i.e, incorrectly ni for a3, ete. 

‘A. V. 15 and VI.2. Here Abel follows Strass, AVA. W., No. 2359 and reads 
{gu a-tap-pi, but of. my a-bi-me, which is, I think, to be preferred. 

‘A. V.49. Abel reads with me Ju-to-mu-du-ti and translates correctly “hoch- 
ragenden(?).” 

‘A. VI 39, Abel accepts Delitesch’s reading am-ki-ra in ABT, 92. 

‘A. VL40. Abel reads with me w-la-al-ki. Delitesch reads u-fa-ki. 

B.L 1 Winckler reads wtarritma u-teapriche [biki-ta?], but of, 


with Delitesch (AZS.* 117), but of, 














AEL, 8. 

B.I.9. I read here girricks as over against Delitasch’s ge-ri--ka, This 
reading has been accepted by Haupt and Pinches, who examined this passage 
with mo in 1888; of. Haupt’s note in BSS, p. 167. Winckler also accepts my 
reading. 

B. L 15, Read (iggura) si-si-in-ni instead of Winckler’s si-er-in-ni (so 
Delitesch also). Of. AEZ,32; Haupt in BSS. 19, 167, where he accepts my reading. 

B.L16 Here Winckler reads the original as in AE, 2, 33, viz.: baw-titi 
and regards the ha and gi with me as soribal errors for 2a and ia, 

B.1.28, Of. ABZ, 93; also for B. I, 2%, of. ABL, 88. Dolitasch reads 
itakeckada, 

B.IL1. Here Wincklor accepts Pinches' reading in ABI, 98. 

B.11.90, Here Winckler reads with me na-du-u against Delitasch’s ¥it- 
kufnul, PD., 283. 

‘B.IIL6, Here barbs. ...is added by Winckler. 

BLIV. 1 and 2 are read with ABT, 34. 

B.IV.3. Here Winckler accepts my bit-dibti as Abel in A. IV. 8. 

B. IV. 19-22. The list of kings in Winckler's text is identical to a sign with 
the names as given by me in ABL, 34. 

B.IV. 24. Hore Winokler has accepted Pinches’ reading in AT, 34. 

B.V.7. Here Winckler is in error, ef. remarks above on A. IV., 60. Ttis 
difficulty to see how this most important line could have been passed over. 

B.V.11 Of. my reading ABZ, 35. Winckler aocepta all the changes, but 
omits the last part of the line. 

have noticed the most important textual readings in both Abel's and Winck- 
ler's transtiterations. With the exception of a-bu-lap, si-si-in-ni, and perhaps 
‘one or two others of little importance, they have accepted all of my changes in 
the texts as published in I. and IIT. R, and they have not made any additional 
changes. In other words, from a textual stand-point, nothing new has been added 
toAEL In several cases, a step backward has been taken, e.g., sier-in-ni and 
ni-ru usta. for aira fu'sta, ete., in B. V.7. 
otice a few of the most important mistranslations. In a great 
impossible to obtain from the translations the author's deriva 
tions, ¢. g emu mabbur = firehteten jener; nid-ta ilme-ta (B. IL 4)=den 
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belagerte er. ‘The ilmesu means this in itself, but what is the ni-i-tu? In this 
way Winckler especially has passed over almost all of the dificult passages: 
cf, also IL 9, where my translation is incorrect ; V. 7, the most important line in 
‘the column for the right understanding of this passage, ete. 

In A. I. 89, Abel's translation “den die Gstter verlassen hatten” is impossible 
from the syntactical stand-point, It should be read: who had forsaken the gods. 
Again A. T. 48 gives no sense ; of. my attempt to translate this line and especially 
Delitzsch’s notes in AW. under abamis. 

A. VE 35 should be transliterated ina takulti u kiréti and translated : wi 
eating and feasting. Abel's auf Sessoln(?) und Polstern(?) is of course impo: 
ble, Tread ta-zir-ti in AY. but translated correctly. In my original manuscript 
it was read ta-kul-ti, For A. VI. 40, ef. BSS,, p. 323.* 

Both the texts and the translations of these inscriptions are, for the most part, 
‘correct and they will be of great service to Assyriologists and especially to his- 
torians who are not acquainted with the Assyrian language. 

Rosznr Francis Hanven, 











Yale University. 


* Guia was very well known to mo botore this reference wasin print. Tread famnu rest 
Famnu gua, {.e, principal of, fine of, 1. more freely, the best oll 


Caxsarnor, 
20 January, 1890. 


‘A fund is being raised to purchase and offer to the University a bust of the 
late Professor W. Wnionr from an excellent model by J. Hutchison, Esq., 
R.S.A. Ibis proposed that the bust should be placed in the University Library. 

‘Dhe subscription is limited to half a guinea, and the Committee invite con- 
tributions both from members of the University and from Prof. Wright's friends 
and admirers in other seats of learning throughout the world, 

Subscriptions may be paid to Mr. A. Rogers at the University Library, or to 
Mossrs. Foster and Co., Bankers, Cambridge. 

Prof. R. Gottheil has kindly undertaken to receive subscriptions in America, 
and Oberbibliothekar Dr. Rediger, Marburg, will receive German subscriptions. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. II, GEN, 12:6-87: 
‘By Proresson W. Henny GREEx, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SHOTION 6. GEN. 181-2310. 
A. The Divine Names. 

‘Jehovah as the God of revelation and the God of the chosen race is the appro- 
priate term to use of the Most High in his disclosures of himself to Abraham and 
his dealings with him, unless there is some special reason, as in ch. 17, for depart- 
{ng from it. It's particularly in place, ch. 18, where in his condescending grace 
he ratifies his covenant with Abrabam by becoming his guest, and in the famil- 
inrity of friendship admitting him to his counsel respecting Sodom and accepting 
his intercession on its behalf. So it {s still Jehovah, 19:1-28, who exeoutes the 
purpose which he had disclosed to Abraham, purging his own land of gross 
offenders; see 18:18; 15:16; 18:20,21. 

But the critics claim that 19:29 is P’s account of the destruction of Sodom and 
the rescue of Lot, which instead of relating in detail asis done by J he despatches 
ina single sentence, using Elohim of the very same matter in regard to which J 
hhad employed Jehovah throughout. But 

1, This verse is not a statement of the overthrow of Sodom, but presupposes 
this event as known and already narrated and proceeds to declare what took place 
‘when it occurred, ‘The direct course of the narrative had been interrupted, vs.27, 
28, to mention Abraham’s early visit to the scene of his former intercession and 
‘what he there beheld, ‘Then in returning to his narrative the writer sums up in @ 











* Continued from the January number. 
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single sentenoe what he had already related and proceeds to say what further 
decame of Lot:* 

2. ‘The reason for the change in the divine name is now apparent. ‘The writer 
‘speaking of Lot, now and henceforth completely severed from Abraham, the 
ancestor of Moab and Ammon, to whom God is not Jehovah but Elohim as to all 
‘outside of the chosen race. 

In ch. 20 the affair of Abimelech, king of Gerar, Elohim is the proper word 
‘and is accordingly used throughout, both in God’s dealings with Abimelech, vs. 
86,17, and in what Abraham says to him, vs. 11,18. Only in v.18, where the 
riter introduces a statement of his own that this infiiction was for the protec- 
tion of Abraham’s wife, Jehovah is introduced precisely as in the similar case 
12. 

In ch. 21:1 Jehovah has special reference to 18:10,14, as Elohim in vs. 24,6 
to 17:10,19,21. In the narrative of the dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael, vs.9-21, 
‘Blobim is used throughout, because they are now severed from the family of 
Abraham, whereas in 16:7-18, while Hagar still belonged to his family, it is the 
angel of Jehovah who finds her in the wilderness and sends her back to her mis- 
‘ress. In Abimelech’s visit to Abraham he naturally speaks of Elohim, vs. 22,28, 
‘whereas in Abraham’s act of worship he calls on the name of Jebovab, v. 88, 

In ch. 82 it is Elohim who puts Abrabam to trial by the command to offer up 
Insane ; it is Jehovah who stays his hand. God as supreme has a right to demand 
the dearest and the best; bat the gracious and merciful Jehovah accepts the spix- 
‘tual surrender and spares the child. 

In ch. 28 Elohim occurs but once and very properly in the mouth of the 
ohildren of Heth, v. 6. 

‘The divine names are employed throughout the entire section in precise 
accordance with their true meaning and with biblical usage, and do not afford the 
shadow of a ground for suspecting different writers. 


‘B. Critical Partition—1. Chapter 18, 

‘The intimate relation of this chapter to the preceding has already been 
exhibited. Ch. 18 is the final ratification of the covenant to which Abraham 
gave his adhesion in ch. 17, which acceptance by him is accordingly here presup- 
posed. ‘The reason for the change in the divine names has also been stated, the 
‘thought of God’s almighty power ruling in ch. 17, as his gracious condescension 
oes in ch. 18. 

“Thus Goo. 2:1 recapitulates the work of the six days, ch 1, tn order to connect with it eh 
reat of tho seventh day, 2223; 80:1, after the digresion of oh 8, uma up the narrative of 87 
‘8-90 on returning tothe history of Josepb: #0 Bx. 628-90 for ike reason repeats va. 10-3; 
38:5 repeats vl: Sudg. 8:4 cf .12 31:8 ct v5; 1g. 6:3, of. v1. 

* Gf. with v.60 tt alluslon to God's almighty intorvention in contrast with natural causes, 
Bve's language at tho bisa of Seth, 4:2, with Biokim in 3 eection booeuso of the implied cons 
‘rant bofroen God and man, 
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,P, 254, 2 (1), that 18:9-16 is only a different account of the 
promise of Isaao’s birth given 17:15-21. But this is obviously not the case. ‘The 
‘one was made to Abraham, the other was for tho benefit of Sarah. ‘That they 
alike receive the announcement with a measure of incredulity based on the 
advanced age of both, that each laughs at what to the natural reason seemed so 
preposterous, which the writer notes with allusion to the name of Isaae, that the 
interval before the birth is stated in almost identical terms, but litte time having 
elapsed between the two promises, is altogether natural and suggestive of one 
‘waiter atid one continuous narrative, not of two separate stories relative to the 
same event. ‘The Lord promises to retum to Sarah, not after the birth of her 
child in a visit which J is imagined to have recorded and R has not preserved, but 
he visited her in giving her Isaac, 21:1. 

‘Wellhausen and Kuenen, p. 255, B. 1, regard vs. 17-19 and vs. 22b-88a as late 
additions. But the fact that the omission of these passages would create no 
‘evident break in the connection is no proof of interpolation, as other erities here 
confess. Well. says that 198, v.17, and WR [YD YOY, v- 19, are suspi- 
cious and vs. 17-19 are allied in contents to 18:14-17 and 22:15-18, which he like- 
‘wise pronounces spurious. But *}§ occurs in J 24:45; 27:8,92; 28:18; 88:14; 
84:30; 45:4, and an unusual construction cannot for that sole reason be sum- 
marily ejected from the text, unless no writer can use a phrase which he does 
not employ more than once. The resemblance of this passage to others, whose 
genuineness there is no good reason for suspecting, instead of discrediting it, tends 
rather to their mutual confirmation. 

In regard to vs. 22b-88a there is not even the pretext of a diversity of diction 
orstyle, ‘The allegation that the ideas savor of a later age is pure assumption. 
“Abraham's awe v3. 27,80-82 is not inconsistent with the attentions shown to his 
divine guest, vs. 2599. ‘The genuineness of the passage is besides vouched for by 
‘vs. 20.1 which are designed to prepare the way for the interview that follows 
by the number “two” 19:1 which implies that one had remained behind, 18:2, 
and “angels” 19:1,15, ef. v. 18, indicating that they were Jehovah’s messengers, 
not Jehovah bimself. ‘The assertion that J never uses the plural “angels” is 
Aisproved by this very passage. 











2. Chapter 19. 


‘Verse 29 is not by a different writer from the preceding and following portions 
of the chapter. Its intimate connection with both has already been pointed out. 
‘Dillmann claims that it contains five of P's ‘characteristic expressions,” Elohim, 
remembered (as 8:1), FMW destroyed (as 6:17 ; 911,15), cities of the plain (as 18:12), 
in which Lot dwelt (not “in one of which ;” this sense is nevertheless justified by 
the passage to which he himself refers, 8:4, as well as by similar examples, Judg, 
19:75 1 Sam. 17:48; 2 Chron. 16:14; Job 21:82; Zech. 9:9). But in fact the dic- 
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tion of this verse is too closely allied to the antecedent narrative to admit of its 
Doing sundered from it: FU? destroy a8 19:18; 18:10; “DFT overthrow as vs. 21, 
25; cites of the plain as v. 25; in which Lot dvelt is a plain allusion to 18:12, 
‘which the critics for this reason cat out of its connection and assign to P, But, 
‘as has been previously shown, itis indissolubly attached to the context in which 
4t stands. ‘That Abram continued to dwell in Canaan, while Lot dwelt else- 
where, is the very point of the whole narrative, which is further emphasized in the 
promise which immediately follows, 18:14-17. “God remembered ” 9)3} affords 
‘8 good ilustration of critical methods ; 80:22 is parcelled between P, B and J, 
‘though the words “and God remembered Rachel ” are the only ones in the entire 
chapter which are attributed to P. 

It has already been explained that the sole purpose of the recapitulation in 
‘¥. 29 is to introduce the following section, vs. 80-88, and that for this reason 
‘Blobim is used in preference to Jehovah. At the same time Zoar, v. 80, plainly 
alludes to v. 28, and the mention of the daughters, vs. 15,16, implies that some- 
thing further was to be related respecting them. In fact the only imaginable 
reason why Lot is mentioned in the history at all is that he was the ancestor of 
‘Moab and Ammon, This concluding section of the chapter is accordingly indis- 
ensable to both documents, is equally linked with both, and binds both together 
jn a common unity. 





8. Ohapter 20. 
‘The incident related in ch. 20 bears a striking resemblance to that in 12: 
10-20 J. ‘The eritics assume that such an affair could ooeur but once and hence 
conclude that these can only be variant accounts of the same occurrence by two 
Aifterent writers. It is obvious, however, that R regarded them as distinct 
events, diftering in time, place, and several particulars. And it is difficult to see 
‘why the original writer may not have been of the same mind, and embodied both 
in his narrative. ‘There are numerous indications that this was really the case. 
‘That Abraham had concerted with Sarah to have her pass as his sister in more 
‘than one place is distinetly declared, v. 18; and the mention of such an arrange- 
‘ment would be unmeaning, if it had not been actually carried into effect. ‘The 
brevity of the statement in v. 2 leaves the conduct of both Abraham and Abime- 
Jech unexplained, and is an implied reference to a previous narrative of the same 
‘sort, in which the motives of the actors are more fully stated. “From thence,” 
‘v1, 8 an explicit reference to some locality before mentioned, which can only be 
“ the oaks of Mamre,” 18:1, J. The “south” neghebh, whether as a part of the 
country or as a point of the compass, is mentioned nowhere else in Genesis except 
inJ, 12:9; 18:1,3,14; 24:62; 28:14. The expression “south country” 
‘SASH occurs three times in the Hexateuch and but once beside in the whole Old 
‘Testament, viz, Gen. 24:62, J. Josh. 15:19, J, Num. 14:29 in a context where J 
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and E are confusedly mingled, and this verse or a part of it is assigned to E 
simply and avowedly because of this one expression. Both Kadesh and Shur, v. 
1, are mentioned by J, 16:7,14; so is Gerar subsequently as the abode of Isaac, 
26:1, who habitually repeated what his father had done, In 21:82, which is a 
continuation of the narrative in ch. 20 and by the same hand, Abraham is in 
Beersheba, just as he is in the following verse, 21:98, J, and his presence there is, 
nowhere else explained. And v. 84, J speaks of his sojourn in the land of the 
Philistines. And the diction of the chapter is throughout that of J. 


1yO3 vein the standing expretion tn J for FIBR ¥. 17 les orl term, a8 appears from 
the Journeying ofthe patsiarohs, 19:0; 1811; 18am, 26:0, and fodlativo not of w dierent 
S824. STW. & Sn J, 188M. MD writer dat of an altered shado of memaing- 
fs 84 DDB vee anim tomer: TIO) PIR v1 as 18%: G41; of. BEL. 
20:1, Dy" HY v8, oR ot Dede, FD v.20, 88 464 wd Ta. 

man). DTIOK as 
rth thote not of the chosen race, whereas 
‘hon the writer speaks, v1, ho usea TITY 














‘The nocturnal revelation, vs. 8,6, has its parallel in J 26:24; 28:16, and in a 
section marked by {7)/1), though its reference to J is arbitrarily disputed, 15:1, 
12sq. The language of Abimelech, v. 10, recalls that of Pharaoh, 12:18. Abra- 
hhamn’s intereession, y. 17 as 18:28 sqq. ‘God caused me to wander,” ¥. 18, cor- 
responds precisely with 12:1, the injunction to go to a land not yet disclosed. 
‘There is no discrepancy between ¥. 12 and 11:29 (J) or 31 (P). As Abraham's 
wife she was Terah’s daughter-in-law; the mention of the fact that she was also 
his daughter was purposely reserved for this place, that the dificulty might not be 
solved before it had arisen, 

Such a close relationship as bas now been exhibited proves the identity of J 
and the author of ch. 20, if critical arguments are of any force, 





‘4. Ohapter 21, 


‘The opening verses give some trouble to the critics. “At the set time of 
which God had spoken to him,” v. 2b, clearly refers to 17:21 and must therefore 
be by P. But FN, p- 82(8) and O/3pF in 2a are commonly reckoned charao- 
teristic of J. Hence Wellhausen lets the P paragraph begin with the end of a 
sentence, the beginning of which is prefixed by another hand, Kantzsch is 
intrepid enough to find the missing half in 1b, which he attaches to 2b, patching 
up a sentence from the severed fragments of two different sentences. In either 
case P tells that Abrabam named and circumcised his child without first stating 
‘the fact of its birth. ‘To avoid this incongruity Delitzsch and Kittell concede 2a 
to P notwithstanding the J words which it carries with it, though Dillmann 
excepts DY3}>t pronouncing it a later gloss. Still v. 1 with its emphatio 
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repetition that God fulfilled a promise so long delayed violates critical rules. Such 
fa repetition creates a doublet, which must be shared between distinet writers, 
Dillman accordingly like Kautzsch gives 1a to J and 1b to P, though the latter 
has the wrong divine name, and it must be assumed that R has changed an 
original DTN into PA’ with no more reason than the opposite change 
assumed in 17:1. 

‘Verse 6 is not a different explanation of the name Isaac from that in 17:17°P 
and 18:12 J. Abrabam’s and Sarah’s laugh of incredulity is exchanged for a 
Jaugh of joy. ‘There-is no reason why all should not be mentioned by the same 
‘writer with allusion to the name which means ‘Isughter.’ 

‘Verses 9-21 is not a difterent version of the story in 16:6-14. One was a 
voluntary flight from which Hagar was sent back by the angel before the birth of 
her child, In the other Hagar and Ishmael were authoritatively and finally dis- 
missed with the divine approval, ‘This is by the critics assigned to 1, but theres 
nothing to distinguish it from J except the divine name which has been explained 
already. 

ow by ve 2, ae 26:88, 1D. ve ALAA PRY. 18, as Bx 8:2: God sean with the lad, 
88:10; 483%. p> OW ¥. 1 an BTA Ym as 86:2698; B15; 9923.81; diving angel 
‘p23 Didwm ass0:e. 9 edd ve ewe a8 caling out of heen, vf, a 8:15 

28; 98:28; 88sag, WTA YI ws 8:85 AL 

‘Verses 22-82 are like the preceding attributed by the eritis to 2, (v.28 refers 
back to 20:14,16), but are indistinguishable from J, except in the divine name, 
‘which is explained above. 

God 16 with thee v. 22; ON HWY ¥. 2: 
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Knobel assigns 22: 
‘Dillman admits that there is mach in the language, which reminds of him. 
‘Hupfeld (Quellen, p. 178), after discussing the critical division of the chapter, 
adds: “Nevertheless the complete and articulated whole would always be the 
loser thereby and the justification is consequently very doubtful. On the other 
hand I cannot conceal that the entire narrative seems to me to bear the stamp of 
‘the Jehovist: and certainly one would never think of the Elobist, but for the 
name Elohim (prop. DYF7Ni7) which here (as in part in the history of Joseph) is 
‘not supported by the internal phenomena and embarrasses criticism.” 

rities generally refer vs. 1-14 to E, but differ in opinion whether vs. 15-18 are 
taken from a parallel account by J or are an independent addition by R. ‘These 
‘verses are, however, essential to the narrative and an indispensable part of it, 
since without them it is not brought to a fitting termination. And if they are by 
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J, 80 must the rest of the chapter be. ‘This is particularly evident of vs. 11-14 
‘with the thrice-repeated Jehovah and the double allusion to the name “ Moriab,”* 
v.2. “The second time,” y. 16, which the critics arbitrarily erase, is an explicit 
reference to v.11. ‘The angel of Jehovah is introduced in both verses in identical 
terms. “ Thou has not withheld thy son, thine only son,” v. 11 recurs again v. 16. 
“Neither do thou anything,” v. 12, corresponds with 40:15, J, cf. 80:81; 89:6,9. 
And Elohim, v. 12, is appropriate in the phrase “fear God” even in a J con- 
nection, Deut. 25:18; Job 1:1,8; 2:8. And that even that portion of the chapter 
in which Elohim dominates, cannot be discriminated from J is claimed by Knobel 
on the ground of its anthropomorphisms, God tests, ¥. 1, and thus knows, v. 12, 
‘the nocturnal revelation, v. 1, (ef. v. 8), the sacrifice, etymological allusions, vs. 
8,14, dwelling in Beersheba, v. 19, and the diction, which is that of J. 
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‘The inference, p. 265, from this narrative of the “ possibility of human sacri- 
fice” by the patriarchs is, the critics must excuse me, an atrocious misrepresenta- 
tion. The lesson of the narrative is precisely the reverse, that while God put 
Abraham’s faith and obedience to the severest test, he did not require the sacri- 
fice of his child. 
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‘Ie will be observed how little there is that is distinctive to connect ch. 28 
‘with other P sections. 


Language of P, Section 6. 
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resulting from the attempt to rafer 71DK to B 
‘and FINBY to P or Jin 20:24.20; 80:847. 


‘When it is remembered that the paragraphs and clauses respectively attrib- 
uted to P, J and E are adjusted by the exits themselves at their own free will 
on the basis of the hypothesis, which they are seeking to establish; and further 
that their present arrangement is the matured result of more than a century of 
Tearned ingenuity on the part of the most eminent scholars of Germany, the 
marvel is that the hypothesis still halts at so many points. 

1. ‘Tho attempt to establish a distinctive diction for P can scarcely be called 
successful. ‘The words of the creation and flood have entirely disappeared except 
DIADN and Typ. Not another characteristic word is alleged of P in this 
section, which is to be found prior to the life of Abraham. And those which are 
hore ascribed to him either do not reappear in Genesis, or are found as well in J 
and E, with but two exceptions which contain their explanation in themselves. 

2. After the preliminary portion of Genesis, chs. 1-11, but two paragraphs of 
any length are assigned to P, chs. 17 and 28, and a scanty show of continuity is 
made out by sundering verses and clauses here and there from the context in 
which they are found and to which they rightly belong. As only diminutive frag- 
ments of the narrative are awarded to P, it is not to be expected that these will 
contain the full vocabulary of the bulk of the narratives, which is shared between 
the other more fortunate documents. That numerous words and phrases occur 
im J and , which are not to be found in P thus arises out of the very nature of 
the situation. A pint measure cannot equal a bushel. It is not diversity of 
authorship but of magnitude. 

8, It is further observable that a very curious relation subsists between the 
‘two Elohists in two different though connected respects. 

‘a. Their distribution in Genesis. They are not alike evenly distributed, but 
taken as a whole one succeeds the other. Before Abraham the Elohistic portion 
of the book is all P. After Abraham it is with insignificant exceptions all E, And 
prime characteristic difference between P and E is supposed to lie in the mode 
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of divine revelation; which raises the question whether the altered form of God’s 
communications may not be due to the period and the circumstances rather than 
to the peculiar conceptions of the writer. 

1b, Thelr respective relation to J. Pis thought to be clearly and sharply dis- 
tinguishable from J. E is s0 closely allied to J that itis scarcely possible to draw 
‘aline of demarcation between them. Elohim oceurs in certain connections from 
‘which it is inferred that the Elobistic style and diction and ideas differ materially 
from the Jehovistie. It occurs in other connections and with much greater fre- 
quency, where the utmost keenness of critical vision is required to discover any 
Aifference between Elohist and Jehovist whatever. ‘The critics tell us, here aro 
evidently two Elohists. But it is pertinent to inquire whether the apparent dis- 
crepancy may not pethaps be due to overhasty and imperfect generalization. May 
not the true interpretation of the facts be that a conclusion has been drawn from 
limited data respecting a divergence between the Elohist and Jehovist which 
further observation tends to nullity ? 

It was shown in a former paper that the differences existing between the 
‘Blohist and Jebovist paragraphs in the ante-patriarchal portion of Genesis are not 
such as to imply distinet authors, but are readily explicable from the matter of 
‘these paragraphs respectively and from the special meaning and usage of the 
Aivine names Blchim and Jehovah. ‘The same thing is yet more emphatically 
truo of that portion of Genesis which we are now considering. ‘The difference of 
Aiction that is here alleged between P and J is wholly factitious, being created by 
two features of the critical partition. 

(1) ‘The seanty fragments of the narrative attributed to P. 

(2) The peculiar character of the only two paragraphs of any length (chs. 17 
‘and 28), which are accorded to him. 

‘We haye already seen that the use of Elohim in ch. 17 is due to the theme 
‘and the occasion and is not suggestive of difference of authorship, and that the 
chapter isso closely interlaced with those that precede and follow that it cannot 
‘with any reason be divoreed from them and considered an independent production. 
And the single ocourrence of Elohim in ch. 28 (y. 6) in the mouth of the children 
‘of Heth is so entirely in accordance with general Hebrew usage that no individual 
peculiarity of a particular writer ean be inferred from it. Moreover these two 
chapters severally relate to the two chiet promises made to Abraham and from 
time to time repeated, viz., his future seed and the land of Canaan. One records 
‘the ordaining of circumcision ; the other the acquisition of the first possession in 
‘the land. Both are thoroughly germain to the entire history and give no indica- 
tion of being interpolated additions. ‘The stress laid upon each and the legal 
precision natural in instituting the rite and in describing the deed of purchase 
sive to these chapters an appearance of formal repetition, which does not belong 
to the ordinary narrative portions ot P. ‘This peculiar material would of course 
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require a fitting style and diction, and sufficiently accounts for any divergence in 
this respect from other paragraphs.* 

‘The great majority of the Hlohistic narrative paragraphs are referred to E and 
are nearly or quite indistinguishable from those of J, s0 that, pp. 257 note, 260, the 
same words are freely quoted as belonging alike to J and E, and, p. 261 note, the 
same headings are used to indicate their style. ‘The explanation of this resem- 
lance offered, p. 260. 4 and note, that E “being prophetic, we may expect him to 
be in the main like J,” obviously is of no force whatever. How would this apply 
to Isaiah and Ezekiel, for example, or to Hosea and Daniel? ‘Their being 
prophets does not exclude the greatest possible diversity of gifts. 

It is alleged, p. 261, that E is distinguished by “ the following spectal cbarac- 
teristics” 

‘a. “The exclusive use of Elohim.” 

‘thas been shown already that the use of Elohim or Jehovah is not to be 
explained mechanically by the various habits of different writers, but by the 
appropriateness of one or the other name to the connection in which it is found. 

. “The oceastonal use of the plural form of the verb with the name of God.” 

‘This occurs twice, each time for a different and intelligible reason. In 20:18 
Abraham uses this indefinite form of speech in addressing the heathen king, 
Abimelech, of. Ex. 82:4; 1 Sam. 4:8; and in 85:7 a combined vision of God and 
angels is referred to. ‘The use of this construction does not warrant the Imputa- 
tion cast upon the strictness of E’s monotheism, p. 285; for like constructions 
occur in the most rigorously monotheistic contexts, e. g, Deut. 6:23(28) ; 2 Sam. 
7:22,28; Jer. 82:86, ef. in P, Gen. 1:26 and in J, 11:7. 

€. “The frequent occurrence of dreams, especially as revelations from God.” 

‘When God revealed himself to those not of the chosen race, of course Elohim 
and not Jehovah would be used, and the method was uniformly by dreams as the 
lowest style of divine communication; thus to Abimelech, 20:8,6; Laban, 81:24, 
the butler and baker of Pharaoh, 40:5sqq., and Pharaoh himself, 41:1sqa. $0 
also to Jacob, when on the point of leaving Canaan for Paddan-aram, 28:12, or for 
‘Egypt, 46:2, and in Paddan-aram, 81:11, and to Joseph in his childhood, 87:5sqq. 
But J likewise speake of Jehovah revealing himself to Isaac at night, 26:24, to 
Jacob in his sleep, 28:16, and simflarly to Abram, 16:1,12,18. ‘The futility of the 
critical attempts to refer these last to E and R has already been shown, ‘The 
revelation to Abram, 15:1, is called a vision, a higher form of divine eommunica- 
tion than a dream, just as that to Jacob, 46:2, is called by E. ‘That no divine 
reams are granted to Gentiles in J paragraphs is for the sufficient reason, that 
Blohim is necessarily used in such a connection. It God speaks directly to men 

‘Observe how even Wellhausen (Comp. 4. Hex. . 109), in oontending that Lev. 28 18 by the 
author of che. 17-28, nants that“ the diferonoes of ianguage axe sufltenty explained by the 


‘istinct character of the material; hitherto laws in dry style sulted tothe subject, now prophecy 
‘in poetle and impasstoned discourse,” 
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inJ,so he does in E to Abraham, 21:12; 22:1 and to Jacob, 86:1, without its 
being said that it wasin a dream. In P God reveals himself but twice in the 
entire patriarchal period, once to Abraham, Gen. 17, and once to Jacob, 85:9, in 
spite of the explicit mention made, Ex. 2:24; 6:8, P, that he had appeared to 
Isaac and covenanted with him. No variety could be expected, therefore, in the 
‘mode. 

It is sald, p. 285, that according to E, God “appears neither formally nor 
visibly, but in dreams.” And yet if we may believe Dillmann, it is E who 
records God's wrestling with Jacob, $2:24-81. And he adds that Wellhausen’s 
“arguments to the contrary prove nothing or rest on mere postulates.” 

4. “Frequent reference to angels, as God's representatives, calling down 
from heaven.” 

In one instance and one only “the angel of God” is said to have called from 
heaven, 21:17. ‘The angel of Jehovah” does the same, 22:11,15, which but for 
critical legerdemain, belong to J. Angels came down to earth in E, 28:12, and 
‘meet Jacob on his way, 82:2; one spake to bim in a dream, 31:11, without any 
suggestion of the voice coming from heaven. So far are the scriptural data from 
justifying the remark, p. 265, that “ angels are employed ; but instead of walking 
about on the highways, they call down from heaven.” 

. “Repetition of proper names in calling.” 

‘The names of persons called are not always repeated in Ee. g., 21:17, Hagar; 
22:1, Abraham; 81:11, Jacob. There are two instances of such repetition, 
46:2, Jacob, Jacob; Ex. 8:4, Moses, Moses; 50 also the angel of Jehovah, 22: 
11, Abraham, Abraham, which can only be transferred from J to E by changing 
the text. 

£. “Statements respecting three days’ joumey.” 

So Gen. 80:36, J, and Num. 88:8, P. 

&. ‘References to the existence of strange gods in the families of the patri- 

As all the passages of this description are assigned to E, there are none left 
for the other documents. But as J records Aaron’s participation in the sin of the 
{golden calf, Ex. 82:1sqq., there seems to be no reason why he would not as readily 
hhave told of Rachel's carrying off her father’s images or of the idolatry in Terah’s 
family. 

1h, “The spectal interest exhibited in places and traditions of northern as over 
‘against southern Israel.” 

But i E makes mention of Mahanaim, 82:3; Shechem, 88:19 and Bethel, 
28:17; 85:1, he also records Abraham’s residence in the Neghebh, 20:1, and Beer- 
sheba, 21:81 and the sacrifice on Mount Moriah, 22:2. In ch. 14, Abraham pays 
tithes to the king and priest of Salem. It will serve to illustrate critical methods 
to state that Dillman refers this chapter to E with the proviso that if “Salem 
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here really means Jerusalem,” vs. 17-20 must be an interpolation, “since they 
could only be written by a Judean.” It may be added that J, too, connects Abra- 
ham with Shechem and Bethel, 12: ‘and records Jehovah’s appearing to 
Jacob at the latter place, 28:16. P, too, links Jacob with Shechem, 88:18, and 
Bethel, 85:15. 

‘The “special characteristics” of E thus turn out not to be distinctive at all 
No discrimination can be made between E and J in diction, style or ideas, which 
4s not altogether arbitrary or which can be successfully maintained. ‘The alleged 
doublets, incoherences and inconsistencies, by which the attempt is made to 
bolster up the weakness of other arguments for the original eeparateness of J and 
E, are capable of being set aside in detail. ‘They are for the most part hypererit- 
{cal cavilling, magnifying molebills into mountains and measuring ancient 
oriental narratives by the rules of modern occidental discourse. And the diver- 
sity which is attributed to P, grows out of the limited extent and the peculiar 
nature of the contents of the paragraphs attribnted to him. So far as appears 
from the data thus far considered, the hypothesis of separate documents is 
unnecessary and unsustained, 








6 No Inconsistencies. 

1, The attempt is made, p. 254, 2 (4), to create a variance between 19:29, P, 
and 18:28, J, by alleging that in the former, Lot is saved for Abraham’s sake, and 
in the latter because of his own righteous character. God's remembering Abra- 
ham and delivering Lot in consequence is a plain allusion to the intercession of 
the former. ‘This misrepresentation, moreover, comes with a bad grace trom 
those who attribute to J the shameful story of vs. 80-98, and regard it as the off- 
spring of national antipathy which would thus attach a stigma to the ancestry of 
‘Moab and Ammon. 

2. It is added that “according to J, Lot is sent away before the destruction 
begins, 19:22-24, but P tells us that he was sent out from the midst of the catas- 
‘trophe, 19:29.” ‘This is really too trivial for sensible men. It is sufficient to ask 
whether Lot would not have been ‘in the midst of the overthrow,” if God had 
not in a timely manner sent him forth from it. 

8. The alleged “duplicates,” p. 268, ate followed by a statement of their 
“ qifferences.”” ‘These latter, instead of proving the existence of variant accounts 
of the same transactions, simply show that the transactions are not the same. 
‘See above under ch. 20 and 21. 

4, Ibis said, p. 264, “ch. 20, B, cannot be reconciled by any possibility of 
interpretation with Sarah’s age as given in 17:17, P. ‘That which is said here of 
Sarah could not possibly be spoken of a woman ninety years of age.” But the 
point that chiefly concerns us, is not what modern critics may think of the proba- 
bility or possibility of what is here narrated, but whether the sacred historian 
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credited it. JR, at least, believed it, and why not J? If it will in any measure 
relieve the minds of doubting critics, it may be suggested that Abimelech is not 
said to have been taken with Sarah’s beauty. He may have thought an alliance 
with “a mighty prince” like Abraham desirable, even if Sarah was less attractive 
than formerly. And when Abraham lived to the age of 175, who can say how 
well a lady of 90 may have borne her years? 

5. Compare 21:14-20 with 16:16; 17:24,25. “Ishmael was seventeen years 
of age. Now why or how should Hagar carry such a lad on her shoulder?” It 
fs not said that she did so. “Why should he be so helpless when cast down 
‘under the bush?” Because he was faint and sick. Why should the angel 
instruct the exhausted mother to lift up the boy?” Because he was not strong 
enough to get up by himself. After all it does not seem to be so “unnatural.” 


SEC. 7. GEN. 24:1-28:9, 
AL The Divine Names. 


Jehovah as the God of Abraham guided his servant in his search for a wife 
for Isaac, ch. 24, so that even Laban and Bethuel recognize the hand of Jehovah 
{in the whole affair, vs. 50,51, and address the servant as ‘blessed of Jehovah,” 
v.81, In 25:11 “after the death of Abraham, Elohim blessed his son Isang” 
‘Jehovah as the guardian and benefactor of the chosen race would certainly have 
been appropriate. And yet Elohim is appropriate likewise as suggestive of the 
{general divine beneficence, which bestowed upon Istac abundant external pros- 
perity. For the same reason Isaac, in pronouncing his blessing upon Jacob, 27: 
27,28, first compares him to a “field which Jehovah hath blessed,” and then pro- 
ceeds in the very next sentence “God give thee of the dew of heaven and of the 
fatness of the earth and plenty of corn and wine.” Here the critics are obliged in 
the most unnatural manner to sunder closely connected words of Isaac and parcel 
them between different documents. ‘The introduction of Elohim in these pas- 
sages is precisely on a par with its being associated with the birth of Seth, 4:25, in 
‘the midst of what the critics recognize as a Jehovah paragraph. In recording the 
history of Isaac, Jehovah is the name constantly used, 26:20,21, ch. 26, to such an 
‘extent indeed that even the Philistine king, Abimelech, perceived, vs. 28,29, that 
Jehovah was with him and pronounces him blessed of Jehovah. There is no 
deviation here from general biblical usage. While Elohim is ordinarily employed 
when Gentiles speak or are spoken to, as e. g., in the parallel passage, 21:22,23, they 
‘also upon occasion use the name Jehovah when speaking distinctively of the God 
of Israel. Thus Jethro, Ex. 18:10,11 (yet see vs. 1,12); Balaam, Num. 22:8,18,19 
(yet see vs. 9,20), Achish, king of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 29:6; Hiram, king of 
‘Dyre, 1 Kgs. 5:21(7); the queen of Sheba, 1 Kgs. 10:9. In Isaac's charge to 
‘Jooob, £8:3,4, a8 he sent him to Paddan-aram be uses E] Shaddai and Elohim, 
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because he has in mind God’s solemn engagement with Abrabam in ch. 17, whose 
very words he adopts. 


B. The Critical Partition—1. Chapter 24. 

Ch, 25:20 P alludes to Isaac’s marriage to Rebekab, daughter of Bethuel and 
sister of Laban in a manner implying previous mention of these parties and of 
this event. Precisely the account thus called for is to be found in ch. 24 and the 
preliminary genealogy, 22:20-24, which, however, the eritics assign to J. ‘This 
makes it mecessary for them to assume that a similar narrative was contained in 
P, but R has thought proper to omit it, 

‘Thas Aram-naharaim (once only), 24:10, while P has Paddan-aram, 25:20 and 
elsewhere ; but apart from the fact that these names may not be precise equiva- 
ents, as Dillmann admits, this is no more a reason for suspecting diversity of 
authorship than when J uses two different designations of the same place,* 24:10, 
‘olty of Nahor,’ and 27:48, ‘Haran,’ or uses JNO for oath, 24:8, but MON , 
y. 41. Nor can any significance be attached to the circumstance that J says 
“daughters of the Canaanites,” 24:8,37, and P, “daughters of Canaan,” 28:1,6,8; 
86:2, inasmuch as J himself varies the expression again, 34:1, to “daughters of 
‘he land.” 

‘Verse 67 alludes to Sarah’s death recorded in ch. 28 P. But as on critical 
principles one document cannot refer to what is contained in another, Diliman 
erases the mention of Sarah here as a later gloss. Wellhausen more bravely still 
‘proposes to substitute “father ” for “mother” as the last word of v.67. Abraham 
must have died before the servant’s return, only Khas omitted the account of his 
death. And thus by the simple device of reconstructing the text a twofold advan- 
tage is gained. A troublesome allusion is escaped and a flat contradiction created 
etween J and P, for according to the latter, 25:7,20, Abraham lived thirty-five 
‘years after Isaac’s marriage. 

In v. 61 Knobel fancies that the second clause does not naturally follow the 
first, and that this indicates two blended accounts. And as the servant brings 
Rebekah not to Abraham who had sent him but to Isaac, and calls Isaac his 
master, v. 65, instead of his master’s son, vs. 44,48,61, the inference is drawn that 
in the older narrative, of which there is a fragment in vs. 61-67, it was Isaac, 
not Abraham, who deputed the servant upon his errand. And this discovery is, 
corroborated by some ‘very peculiar expressions” in these verses, of which other 
critics who have no end to be answered by them take no note, 

‘Dillman scents a doublet in v. 29b, of. 30b, but as he can make no use of it, 
he lets it pass. ‘These verses simply illustrate the inartifcial style of Hebrew 





“Te would argue no diversity of wrlters if, nan account of the landing of the pilgrims, wo 
sould reed upon one page that they reached the coast of America and on the next that they 
‘isembarked in New England. In the first meation of the region the more general torm AraiD- 
‘haharaim is employed, but over after Paddan-aram as indicating more precisely where Haran 
ny: and Haran occurs ia P as well asin J and B, 
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narrative, ‘The general statement is made frst, 20b, fuller details are added 
afterwards, ¥. 90. Or one aspect of a transaction is stated first and then followed 
by another; first, 61a, what Rebekah did, then 61b, what the servant did. Such 
seeming repetitions abound in the historical writings of the Old Testament. And 
‘they furnish the occasion, of which the critics avail themselves to construct their 
imaginary duplicate narratives. ‘The general summary is set over against the 
detailed particulars, or one partial statement over against the other as though 
‘each had an independent origin. 

‘The repetitions of the chapter should also be noted, in which J seems to be 
trenching on the prerogative of P; vs. 87-41 repeat vs. 8-8 almost verbatim: cf. 
also vs. 42-44 with vs. 12-14; vs. 45,46 with vs. 15-20, vs. 47,48 with vs. 23-27. 


2. Chapter 25. 

‘The critics are not agreed whether the opening verses of this chapter belong 
toP,J or E. Astruc was at least consistent in referring all genealogies of nations 
‘and tribes outside of the chosen race to a document or documents distinct from'P 
and J. Noldeke is equally consistent in ascribing all the genealogies in Genesis 
to P, and finding some remarkable numerical correspondences, which tend to con- 
firm his view. But the consistency of referring Keturah’s descendants to one 
document (J or E) and Ishmael’s to another (P), though their territorial home is 
described together, v. 18, is not very obvious. 

‘The supplementary crities, who conceive of J as enlarging P by additions of 
his own, had no difficulty in letting P have 25:5, though 24:3¢b was J's. Butit 
J isan independent document, the identity of the verses makes it necessary to 
attribute both to the same source, and 25:5 must belong to J. This statement 
that Abraham gave all he had to Issac would seem to carry with it the counter 
statement of what became of his other children. So Dillman still argued in the 
fourth edition of his Genesis, and so referred v. 6 to J likewise. And if J spoke 
asin this verse of Abrabam’s “concubines” he must have given an account of 
‘eturah as well as of Hagar and accordingly have been the author of vs. 1-4. 
But on the other hand y. 1 calls her “a wife” and v. 6 “‘a concubine”; so to 
prevent this imaginary conflict v. 6 is given to R and vs. 1-4 to E, though why he 
should be so interested in this particular genealogy, when he gives no other, is not 
clear. V. 11 fs of necessity assigned to P, but its last clause contains a direct 
reference to 24:62 J; so that it must be clipped off and given to J likewise. V.18 
contains an allusion to 16:12 J, hence the offending clause must be exscinded or 
the verse transferred to another context and attached to J. And thus the whole 
passage is chopped into bits and parcelled among the several documents and the 
Redactor, though consistent and continuous throughout, and plainly recorded as 
‘the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham, 17:4,5 P, that he should be a father of 
‘many nations, as v. 16 to sccomplish 17:20. But if P were allowed to have vs. 
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16, an opportunity would be missed of creating an apparent divergence by infer- 
ring from v. 9 what is not in it, that Fshmael continued to live with his father to 
the time of his death, contrary to 21:14. 

Out of the remainder of the chapter, vs. 19-84, only vs. 19,20 and the last 
clause of v. 26 are given to P, He accordingly tells how old Isaac was when he 
‘was married, and how old he was when ‘they were born,” presumably his chil- 
aren, though this is not said, and there is no direct mention of their birth such as 
itis here implied bad been made, then springs at once to Esau’s marriage at 
forty years of age, 26:24 sq., and Jacob's being sent to Paddan-aram for a wife, 28: 
1 sqq where these names, Jacob and Esau, appear in P for the first time. Well- 
‘hausen may well call this a ‘skeleton account.” And it is suitably characterized, 
P- 267, as ‘cold and lifeless, nothing but a register of deaths, births and mar- 
riages.”” Is this P's fault or that of the erities ? 

But after P's portion is subtracted the crities still find the remainder not a 
unit. For *JD1N red, v.25, suggests a different explanation of Edom from that 
given v. 80; and in v. 28 Jacob is explained differently from 27:98 J. ‘The only 
alternative, therefore, is to give 25,26a to E, “fragments” as they ate, p. 278, or 
to own with Wellhansen that “J and B are so involved here that a clear separa- 
tion is not to be thought of.” ‘This unavailing trouble the crities impose upon 
themselves by their notion that different allusions to the significance of names 
are mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 





3. Ohapter 26. 

‘This chapter (except vs. 84,95 P) is in the main assigned to J, but unfilled 
‘gaps are thus created in both the other documents. We look in vain in P for a 
divine grant of the land to Isaac, such as is referred to 85:12 P, or tor a covenant 
of God with him mentioned Ex. 2:24 P, or for God appeating to him as he is 
declared to have done, Ex. 6:3* P. Theso are all to be found in the chapter 
before us, but nowhere else. ‘These passages in P must, therefore, refer to what 
is contained in J, which is contrary to the hypothesis, or it must be assumed here 
again that P had just such an account as we find in J, but R has omitted it. So 
when E, 46:1, speaks of Jacob coming to Beersheba and there offering sacrifices 
to the God of his father Isaao, there is a plain allusion to the altar, which Isaac 
had built there, 26:25, When Jacob left his father’s house for Haran, he went 
out from Beersheba, 28:10 B, implying Isaac’s residence there, as stated 26:25, 
but nowhere in E, Either E alludes to J or he must have related the same that 
{sin J and R has not preserved it. 

‘When we thus find throughout the Book of Genesis the different documents 
tied together by cross references, does not the critical hypothesis require too many 


+ Jehovah's revelation of himeelf, 6:2, as the God of Abraham contains a specifi allusion 
to17:1 and was so understood by Isao, 28:3. 
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auxiliary hypotheses for its support ? It asks us in every instance to assume that 
the reference is not to the passage which is plainly written before us, and to 
which it exactly corresponds, but to certain hypothetical passages, which may 
‘once have existed, bat of which there is no other evidence than that the exigencies 
of the hypothesis demand it. 

A doublet is suspected in vs. 1-6. It is said that 2b is incompatible with 1¢ 
and 8a. Accordingly 1a, 2b,6 are assigned to E, thus: “‘and there was a famine 
fn the land; and (God) said (to Isaac). Go not down into Egypt; dwell in the 
Jand which I shall tell thee of, and Isaac dwelt in Gerar.” ‘Then 1o,2a,8a are 
siven to J, thus: “ And Isaac went unto Abimelech, king of the Philistines unto 
Gerar. And Jehovah appeared unto him and said, Sojourn in this land and Iwill 
bbe with thee, and will bless thee.” But the fact that by ingenious slicing and 
plecing two seemingly complete paragraphs can be constructed out of one does not 
prove that the latter is of duplicate origin. The apparent lack of continuity 
‘hich gives offence to the crities in these verses is of precisely the same nature as 
‘that in 24:20,80 before explained. In 26:1 the mention of the famine is imme- 
diately followed by the statement that Isaac went to Gerar to escape it. It is 
‘then added with more particularity how he came to make his abode in Gerar 
instead of passing on to Egypt after the example of his father in similar cireum- 
stances, 12:18, and according to his own original intention. Jehovah directed 
‘him to dwell in the land that he should tell him of, which was immediately 
‘explained to be the land in which he then was. The explicit allusion to the “first 
famine that was in the days of Abraham,” 1b, is without the slightest reason 
referred to R. Vs. Sb-6 is also expunged as a later addition to the text 

Ist, In order to get rid of its testimony in favor of 28:15-18, which the critics 
attribute to R, because if here referred to and cited by Jit must be genuine and 
original. 
2d. Because the legal phrases in v. 5 are inappropriate to the times of the 
patriarchs. 

‘But (1) this verse is in exact accord with others which show great solicitude 
to make it clear, that Abraham and his seed were chosen of Jehovah not to be his 
favorites irrespective of character, but to found a pious, God-fearing, obedient 
race, 17:1,25 18:19. 

(2) Abraham was commanded to leave his country, to perform specified 
Hites in the transaction of the covenant, to institute cireumeision, to offer up 
Isaac. He was required to exercise faith in God's promises in spite of long 
delays and discouraging circumstances. He observed sacrificial worship and 
called on the name of the Lord. ‘The direction to walk before God and be perfect 
17:1; 24:40, and his recognition of the divine justice in dealing with the righteous 
‘and the wicked, 18:23, imply his possession of @ standard of rectitude. So that 
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‘hough Abraham may have had no formal code, it is mot inappropriate to speak 
of “commandments, statutes and laws” which he had obeyed. 

(6) The heaping together of these various terms is certainly suggestive of the 
‘Mosaic legislation, of. Hx. 15:28; 16:28, ete. And what is more natural than 
‘that the great legislator, who in recording the history of their ancestors ad 
prominent regard tothe instruction of his contemporaries, should commend the 
obedience of Abraham in terms which would make it a fit model for themselves ? 

‘Isaac's Ifo was to such an extent an imitation of his father's, that no surprise 
need be felt at his even copying his faults and pretending that his wife was 
bis sister, vs. 7-11. A stratagem, that has proved successful once, is very likely 
to be tried again. 

Nor does it create any special difficulty in respect to the recorded visit of 
Abimelech and Phicol to Isaac at Beersheba, vs. 26-81, that a king and general ot 
‘the same name had covenanted at the same place with Abrabam, 21:22-82, ‘That 
successive Philistine kings should bear the name Abimelech is no more strange 
than the Pharaohs of Egypt or the Cxsars of Rome, or two Napoleons emperors 
of Franca, or two presidents of the United States named John Adams. Phicol 
may for aught that any one knows have been an offical title or he may have been 
the namesake of his predecessor, ‘That the name Beersheba shoal be relmposed 
on this occasion, v.88, is not strange. That the wrlter regarded it not as a new 
appellation, but as fresh sanction given to one already in. existence, is plain from 
his use of it, v. 28, and it is in precise accordance with the general statements, 
‘vs. 15,18. These verses are interpolations by R in the opinion of the critics for 
the reason (which others may not deem conclusive) that J cannot be supposed 
to have referred to what is recorded in B. 





4 Chap. 27:1-28:9. 

Chapter 27 is a puzzle to the critics. ‘They think that they find several 
doublets, and that the text is therefore composite, made up of J and B; but they 
are not able to disentangle them so as to separate the two accounts or even to 
discover any points of difference between them. It is claimed, p. 274, that vs. 24~ 
27a repeats vs. 21-28; that v. 24 instead of progressing from v. 28 goes back to 
¥V. 21, and v.28 is asfar advanced as 27a, each ending “and he blessed him.” But 
this is precisely like other examples before reviewed. ‘The ultimate result is first 
summarily stated, 280; then further particulars are added, vs. 24-27a, which lea 
up to this result. ‘The alleged doublets are mutually supplementary. ‘They are 
certainly not mutually exclusive. ‘The blind old patriarch, doubtful of bis son’s 
‘identity, insists upon feeling him, vs. 21-28, and obliges him to say whether he is 
really Bsau, v. 24. ‘Then after partaking of what had been brought him, he asks 
sa final test to kiss him that he may smell the odor of his raiment, v. 27. ‘There 
{sin all this no repetition, but a steady, onward progress to the final issue. 
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It is further sald that 80b repeats 80a, but it yet more exactly defines it; that 
‘vs. 95-88 repeat vs. 88,84, but the only repetition is Esau’s importunate entreaty ; 
‘4b is repeated in 45a, but only because this was the thing uppermost in 
‘Robekab’s thoughts. 

Some have proposed to give the whole of ch. 27 to one of these documents 
and 25:29-84 to the other. But Wellhausen insists that it is necessary to find 
oth P and E in ch. 27, because subsequent portions of each of these documents 
alike imply the narrative here given. He is unable, however, to say which pre- 
dominates in the chapter; and the connection is too intricate to admit of division, 
But in any event, both imply the statements in 25:28,27,28, and both alike repre- 
sent Jacob as frandulently obtaining his father’s blessing and thus exciting Esau’s 
deadly hatred. Here an attempt is made to establish a difference between J and 
BE on the one hand, and P on the other, as to the reason why Jacob went to 
Paddan-aram, According to the former it is to flee from his enraged brother; 
according to the latter, 28:1-9, that he may not mary among the Canaanites, as 
‘Esau had done, but obtain a wife from among his kindred. P knows of no hos- 
tility between the brothers, p. 287. But all this is spoiled by the statement in v. 
7, that “Jacob obeyed his father and his mother, and was gone to Paddan-aram.”” 
His father sent him to get a wife, 28:1-9; but his mother, 27:42-45, to escape 
Esau’s fury, and there is no incompatibility between these two objects. ‘There is 
nothing for the crities to do, therefore, but to pronounce the unwelcome words 
“and his mother ” an interpolation. Let them adjust the text to their mind, and 
‘they will have no digiculty in proving whatever they please, 

But tinkering the text in a single passage will not relieve them in the 
present instance. ‘The hostility of Esau is embedded in the entire narrative and 
‘cannot be sundered from it. Why did Jacob go alone and unattended in quest of 
a wife, without the retinue or the costly presents for his bride, befitting his rank 
and wealth? When Abraham desired a wife for Isaac, he sent a princely embassy 
to woo Rebekah and conduct her to her future home. Why was Jacob's suit so 
differently managed? And why did Jacob remain away from bis parents and his 
hhome, and from the land sacred as the gitt of God for so many long years, till his 
‘twelve sons were born, 85:26, P. ‘This is wholly unaccounted for except by the 
Aeadly hostility of Esau, Even the fragmentary notices accorded to P of the 
sojourn in Paddan-aram thus imply that Jacob had grievously offended Esau ; £0 
that here again P either refers to what J and alone recorded, or else had given 
similar account of the fraud perpetrated by Jacob, which R has not retained. 
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Asin this and the following sections of Genesis all but a few verses is divided 
between J and 3, it is not surprising that they have nearly all the words and P 
‘comparatively few. This is the secret of their ‘broad vocabularies,” p. 257. 
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SEO. 8. GEN, 28:10-33:17. 
A. The Divine Namos. 


‘Two things are here observable, and have often been remarked, that in this 
portion of Genesis and on to the close of the book (1) the names of God oceur less 
frequently than before; (2) Elohim largely predominates over Jehovah. Various 
explanations have been offered of these facts, such as the following: 

‘a. Jacob was on a lower plane religiously than Abraham and Isaac. 

b. His life was largely spent away from the holy land and among those not 
of the chosen race. 

¢. Since the relation of Jehovah to the patriarchs had been sufficiently estab- 
Ushed by the previous use of that name, it seemed less important to continue to 
‘repeat it and of more consequence to guard against the notion that the God of the 
vatriarchs was @ mere tribal deity by recurring to the general term Elohim sug- 
‘gestive of his relation to the world at large. 

4. ‘The fuller revelation of God as Jehovah in the Mosaic age threw that made 
to the patriarchs comparatively into the shade; so that while in the beginning in 
contrast with the times before Abrabam the patriarchal age was marked by new 
manifestations of Jehovah, those granted toward its close seemed of inferior 
grade in comparison with the more resplendent revelations that were to come 
after and so more fitly associated with the general term Elohim than the personal 
name Jehovah. 

©. The solution of the critics is that the materials are henceforth largely 
drawn from the document EB. 

‘We are not now concerned with the question what weight, if any, is attributa- 
ble to the preceding suggestions, further than to say that the critical solution does 
not meet the case, If the alternation of Elohim and Jehovah is not in every 
instance regulated in as marked and conspicuous a manner as heretofore by the 
‘meanings of the names, there is nevertheless nothing counter to the general usage 
of the rest of Scripture in their employment, or that suggests the idea that it was 
mechanically determined by the particular document from which any given 
extract chanced to be drawn. In many cases either name would be appropriate, 
and it is at the option of the writer to use one or the other. And it is no valid 
sound of objection to the unity of Genesis, if a like freedom prevails there as 
{in other books of the Bible, where it might often be difficult to assign a definite 
reason for the ocourrence of Elohim rather than Jehovah or vice versa. 

In Jacob's dream Jehovah appeared to him, 28:18,16, but the angels, v. 12, 
are called not “angels of Jehovah,” which never occurs in the Pentateuch, but 
“angels of God,” as 82:2, who are thus distinguished from messengers of men, 
‘the Hebrew word for“ angel” properly meaning “ messenger.” ‘This doesnot mark 
a distinction between the documents as though J knew of but one angel, “the 
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angel of Jehovah,” while E speaks of “angels”: for J has “angels” in the plural, 
19:1,15. The place, where Jehovah had thus revealed himself, Jacob calls “ the 
house of God” and “the gate of heaven,” God in contrast with man, as heaven 
‘with earth. It was a spot marked by a divine manifestation. ‘The critical sever- 
ance will not answer here; for, if vs. 18-16 be exscinded as belonging to J, the 
vision of angels, v.12, alone would not entitle it to be called the house of God, 
vet. 

In Jacob's vow, vs. 20,22, the specifications respect Gods general providential 
‘care, and hence he uses Hlohim, while nevertheless in a manner perplexing to the 
critics, who find themselves obliged to erase the offending clause, he recognizes 
‘Ichovah as the God, v. 21, to whom he makes his appeal and gives his pledge. 

‘The birth of Jacob’s children is capable of being viewed in a twofold light, as 
‘the gracious gift of Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, or as blessings bestowed 
in the ordinary providence of God. Leah's first children, granted to her notwith- 
standing the disfavor of her husband, are viewed under the former aspect, 29:61- 
85. Those that follow in ch. 80 are regarded under the latter aspect, viz., the 
children of the handmaids sprung from the jealous strife of Jacob's wives, those 
of Leah* after she had bargained for her husband’s presence, and Rachel’s son 
born after her long envy and impatience. Upon his birth she gives utterance to 
her hope that Jehovah would add to her yet another. ‘Thus Jehovah begins and 
ends the series, encircling the whole and enclosing the providential favors granted 
‘between these limits. 

‘The critics may object to this as an artificial arrangement; but they have 
nothing better to propose. ‘The narrative of these suecessive births is plainly one 
and indivisible and cannot be rent asunder and converted into such a piece of 
patchwork as they are obliged to make of it. The style and method are the same, 
the language and phrases are the same, the narrative is continuous, each part 
‘bound to and implying the others. So that even Vater (Pentateuch, II., p. 724) 
with all his predilection for the fragmentary hypothesis, enters his protest against 
subdivision here and against the assumption on which it resta that the same 
writer could not use both Elohim and Jehovah ; an assumption that is falsified by 
nearly every book in the Bible. 

‘In 80:2 Elohim is evidently in place from the suggested contrast of God and 
man. Laban recognizes that it was Jacob's God who had blessed him for Jacob's 
sake; hence Jehovah vs. 27,80. Itwas Jehovah, 81:8, who bade Jacob return to 
the land of his fathers; but in repeating this to his wives, who were but partially 
reclaimed from idolatry, 80:11; 81:34; 85:2,4, he uses throughout Elohim, 81:4~ 
18 (once, more definitely, the God of my father, v. 5), as they also do in their reply, 
v.16. In ike manner it is Elobim, who speaks to Laban the Aramean, 81:24, 

















Noto Leah's lingering hoathenism in her allusions to “fortune” Gad) and “ good Yuck” 
(Asbors) vs. 1-18. 
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and of whom Jacob speaks to Laban, v. 42, though both of them recognize his 
identity with the God of Abraham and of Isaac, vs. 2042. Hence when they 
covenant, appeal is made both to Elohim and to Jehovah, vs. 49,50, cf. 58. Jacob's 
own prayer is addressed to Jehovah, 82:9. Elohim is used, vs. 28,80; 88:10, 
because of the contrast expressed or implied between man and God, and in 88:11 
‘because Esau is addressed, who is outside of the line of the covenant, 


BB. The Critical Partition. 1. Oh. 2810-22. 


Guided by Elohim, vs. 12,17 sqq., and Jehovah, vs. 18-16, the erities parcel 
this passage between E and J, But J, v.16, speaks of Jacob waking from sleep 
‘with no previous mention of his being asleep. He says, “Jehovah is in this 
place,” which is explained, v. 19, to be Bethel. But if v. 19s given to J, as 
seems essential and as is commonly done, two difficulties arise, 

(1) Tho whole point of B's account according to the critics is to glorify Bethel 
8 0 sanctuary, p. 288; and yet he does not mention it nor intimate in any way in 
the entire passage where this scene occurred. Wellhausen tries to find it in v. 22, 
alleging that to be a doublet of v. 19; but it plainly is not there, 

(2) J gives no suggestion how Jacob came to be at Bethel. 

‘Verses 10-12 are absolutely necessary to explain the situation in vs. 18-16, 
‘They are equally necessary to vs.17,18. Under the pressure of the Iatter necessity 
Kautuach gives vs. 10-12 to E. But the mention of Beersheba as Jacob's point 
of departure, v. 10, implies Isaac's residence there, as recorded by J, 26:88, but 
not by E. And Haran, to which he was going, also points to, 27:48; 29:4; it 
does not occur in E, But with v. 10 given toJ, E lacks any proper beginning. 
‘Hupfeld (Quellen, p. 168) made the attempt to split v. 11 by assigning “he 
lighted upon a certain place and took one of the stones of the place and put it 
under his head” to E, and ‘‘he tarried there (where?) all night because the sun 
‘was set and lay down in that place to sleep” to J; but he gave it up as {mprac- 
tieable. Any division of the passage creates a gap in both documents, neither of 
‘which ean be filed but by trenching upon the other. ‘The whole passage is, more- 
‘over, closely linked with ch. 27, where we have found a critical division equally 
‘smpracticable. 

But in evidence of the composite character of the passage we are pointed to 
fan alleged doublet, vs. 16-17. ‘The latter verse is characterized, p. 288, as 
“a clumsy addition, which one writer would not make.” With the best endeavor 
to do s0 I have not been able to comprehend the point of view, from which it can 
‘be considered “clumsy” and indicative of more than one writer, or anything but 
‘the most natural and appropriate exclamation under the circumstances. V. 17 
does not duplicate v. 18, but is its suitable sequel. 

‘The vision of the ladder and the angels, v. 12, cannot be separated from the 
tevelation of Jehovah which follows, p. 288, and which, v. 15, interpreta it. 
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According to its most probable interpretation, "J? upon it, v. 18, is an explicit 
reference to the ladder, though it may also be rendered “by him.” A ladder 
reaching to the skies on which angels were ascending and descending might 
entitle the place to be called “ the gate of heaven” but not “the house of God,” 
¥.17; nor could it be said that God there appeared unto Jacotf;B5:1,7 B. ‘The 
preamble of Jacob's vow, vs. 20,21a, repeats in almost identical terms the promise 
which Jehovah had just made, v. 15. And 21b, of which the erities try to rid 
‘themselves because of its “Jehovah,” is most appropriate where it stands, 
whether it continues the preamble, as is most probable, or introduces Jacob's own 
pledge. Jehovah had announced himself as the God of Abraham and of Isaac, 
‘¥. 18, Would he likewise be, as was implied in his promise, Jacob's God? But if 
‘tis clause be, as the critics will have it, an insertion from J or an addition by Bij, 
‘it remains to be explained how either J or Rj should have fallen upon a character- 
istic phrase of P 17:7; Ex. 6:7; 20:45. 

‘Wellhausen finds indications of a diversity of writers in the order in which 
the points of the compass are named, 28:14, W., E., N.,8., but 18:14, N.,8., E., W. 
in “all the families of the earth” FYNTT» 12:85 26:14, compared with ‘all the 
nations of the earth” P>NN7T, 18:18; “in thee and in thy seed,” 28:14, eompared 
‘with *in thee,” 12:8, "But Dillmann and others have no difficulty in attributing 
all alike to J. ‘The fact is that where distinet writers are assumed on independent 
grounds, there is no dificulty in gathering up arguments from varied words and 
phrases to sustain a predetermined conclusion; but these will be set aside without 
ceremony by the critics themselves when they have no end to answer by them. 








2. Chapters 29; 30. 


‘The critics here find themselves in a serious muddle. According to Hupfeld 
(Quellen, p. 65) ch. 29 bears so evidently the stamp of J, that the opposite view, 
‘which is perfectly arbitrary, needs no refutation. Wellhausen is just as confident 
‘that 29:1-80 is with trifling exceptions from E, while Dillmann compromises the 
matter by making nearly an equal division, and giving 29:2-16a to J and the rest 
almost entirely to B. Hupfeld (Quellen, p. 48) maintains that 30:1-24 continues Js 
history without the traces of a seam, with the same basis and presuppositions, the 
same manner and language; while in the judgment of Wellhausen and Dillman 
it is “a very remarkable piece of mosaic from J and E.” ‘The trouble in 29:1-80 
is that there are no divine names; the trouble is increased in 29:81-80:24 by the 
fact that there are divine names. 

‘The arguments urged to establish the duplicate character of the latter para- 
‘graph are chiefly 

1. The repeated occurrence of Elohim. 

2. The different explanations given of the names Issachar, Zebulun and 
‘Joseph. 
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‘To the first of these Hupfeld replies 

a, Elohim in 80:2,8 is no eriterion because the predominant, if not exclusive, 
‘biblical usage requires it rather than Jehovah in such expressions as are there 
employed. 

®, In the etymologies of the names, e. g., in V8. 6,8,18,20,28 as in proverbs, the 
‘general term Elobim as the more poetic would naturally be preferred. 

‘Where there are two explanations of the same name he concedes that some- 
‘thing has been inserted from another souree. But there seems to be little cogency 
{in this consideration. Issachar (sackar hire) is associated with Leah’s hiring by 
mandrakes and hiring by the gift of her maid; Zebulun with eabad endow and 
abal Awell; Joseph with asaph take away and yasaph add. ‘These are not to be 
regarded as discrepant explanations of these names, implying different views of 
‘their origin or of the occasion of thelr being given, but simply different allusions 
to the meaning or the sound of the names, which by no means exclude each other. 
‘Such allusions are multiplied in the case of Isaac. ‘The name means laughter; 
‘and we are told how Abrabam laughed and Sarah laughed incredulously when his 
birth was predicted, and how God made her to laugh for joy and all ber friends 
to laugh with her when he'was actually born. There is no inconsistency in these 
statements and no need of parcelling them among different writers. It is the 
‘same writer playfully dwelling upon different aspects of a theme which interests 
him. 
‘Dillmanné thus apportions the record of the birth of Jacob's children: J, 
-85 ; B, 80:1-8a (including dear upon my knees a8 50:28 B); J, 8b (that Tmay 
be builded by her, as 16:2,J); J or rather P, 4a; J 40,5; B, 6; J, 7; E,8; 3,90; 
P, Ob; J, 10-16; E, 17-200; J, 20; J or R, 21; P, 2a; B, 29; J, 220; B28; 
4,24. And this in a paragraph, which bears the most abundant and positive evi- 
ences of unity from first to last in continuity of theme, consistent method of 
treatment, cross references, style and language. 
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‘The critics may well infer that this portion of the story must have been very 
strikingly alike in J and in E, if R could thus pass back and forth from one to the 
other with no perceptible effect upon his narrative. ‘The fact is that the para- 
graph is without seam woven from the top throughout and the critics have mis- 
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taken the figures deftly wrought into the material for patches slightly stitched. 
together; and they try to rend it accordingly but it will not tear. ‘There is really 
nothing for them to do, but to cast lots for it, which of the documents shall have 
it. If the paragraph had been purposely constructed with this view, it could not 
more effectively demonstrate the futility of using the divine names and alleged 
doublets for parcelling the text of Genesis. 

‘The critical disposition of 80:25-48 is based on the unfounded assumption of 
Aiscrepancies between it and 81:7sqq,41 both in respect to the chronology and the 
contract between Laban and Jacob. 

According to 81:41 Jacob served Laban twenty years, fourteen for his two 
daughters and six for his cattle. But, 80:25sqq, the bargain about the cattle was 
made after the birth of Joseph, and, 29:20-28, Jacob was married to Leah and 
‘Rachel, after he had already served seven years. Now it is alleged that he could 
not have had eleven children in the next seven years. ‘The fallacy lies in failing 
to observe that there were four mothers. ‘The narrative is linked throughout 
by Waw Consecutive: but this does not prove that each several clause follows its 
predecessor in regular chronological succession. ‘The children are grouped by 
their mothers, and thus the order of thought deviates from the order of time. 
Rachel's jealousy was roused and Bilhah introduced to Jacob, 80:1sqq., before 
‘Leah ceased bearing, 29:35. Leah's four sons were born in rapid succession, and 
as soon as she found that she was not at once to have anotber, 80:9, she substi- 
tuted Zilpah, and before Zilpah had her second son, she had herself conceived her 
Atth, v. 17. ‘Thus her sixth son could be born within the soven years, and 
‘Joseph’s birth have taken place about the same time. Dinah, v. 21, was born 
afterwards and is not to be included within the period in question. ‘The alleged 
discrepancy accordingly is not proved. 

How is it with the bargaining between Laban and Jacob? p. 284. ‘The latter 
charges that Laban had sought to defraud him by changing his wages ten times, 
81:7,41, but that by God’s interference this had been turned to Jacob’s profit. On 
the other hand, in 80:81sqq., Laban assented to an arrangement which Jacob 
himself proposed and which Jacob, by a trick, turned to his own advantage. The 
two statements are not in conflict, but supplemental to each other. Chapter 80 
describes the original arrangement and Jacob's device. Chapter 81 tells how 
Laban modified it from time to time with a view to his own interest, but his sel- 
fish plans were divinely thwarted. 

‘The comparison of ch. 80 and 81 accordingly supplies no basis for the 
assumption of discrepant account from different writers. But Wellhausen fan- 
cies a discrepancy in ch. 80 itself, alleging that vs. 82-34 are inconsistent with 
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their context. He understands these verses to mean that the spotted and brown 
cattle at that time in the flocks were to constitute Jacob’s hire; whereas vs. 35, 
86, they were separated from the flocks and given not to Jacob but to Laban’s 
sons. ‘The difficulty is altogether imaginary and is simply due to & misinterpreta- 
tion of the brief and elliptical statement in v. 82. ‘The real meaning is, as Dill: 
‘mann correctly states, that the speckled and brown cattle to be born thereafter 
‘were to be Jacob's; and as a preliminary measure those of this description, that 
were then in the flocks, were set apart as Laban’. 

‘The doublots alleged are quite trivial and appear at once upon examination to 
bo unreal, v. 26a does not repeat 25D, but supplements it, Verse 26b is repeated 
‘in 29, but it is for the sake of adding 80, that Jacob might impress upon Laban 
the obligation under which he had already laid him. Verso Sta repeats the 
offer 28, which Jacob had declined to answer in the first instance, preferting to 
give Laban an idea of what he was entitled to, before he made any demand, 
‘Dillman himself sets aside Wellhausen’s suggestion that 89a is a doublet of 88. 
‘The central clause of v. 40 is magisterially declared be a Inter insertion, but as 
no reason is given, and none is apparent, no answer 18 necessary. ‘These can 
searcely be regarded as establishing the existence of a composite text, derived 
from distinct sources, 

And the argument from language is, it possible, weaker still. ‘Dillman has 
Dut threo expressions to adduce in proof that 80:25-48 belong to J. One of these 

1D occurs likewise in E, Ex. 1:12; 9499 is found in the Hex. (Deut. excepted) 
but twice beside, so that 1M Nt) is the only one that has even any seeming 
foroe, And against this stands the damaging admission that J has here adopted 
‘many individual expressions from B.” 





8 Oh. 3111-43, 


Chapter 81:1-48 is by the critics mainly assigned to E,on account of the 
repeated occurrence of Elohim, its alleged contrariety to ch. 80 and the revel 
tions in dreams to Jacob, v. 11sqq., and Laban, v. 24, all which have been suft- 
clently explained already ; also the reference in v. 18 to 28:20sqq. which we have 
no disposition to dispute. ‘This passage is assigned by the critics to H, but it has 
already been shown to be intimately connected with vs. 18-16, J, from which the 
attempt is vainly made to sunder it. 
ilmann further urges the following ex- 


Dreesfons: O'DIN YB, 10,0485 ooours nowhere 
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Dut besides betng found several times in Deut, 
‘toceurs Bx. 20:101n conneotion with Ppbrases 
‘and an allusion to P, Gon. 2:22, alsoin Lav. 25: 
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‘84Mbis P (DM); AMDY cecurs instead 1m B, 
Gen. 20:14; 80:18, and itis only by the ques- 
onable device of cutting a clause out of an B 
context and assigning it to Por J thet tho ad- 
‘mission is escaped that B uses it algo in 20:24, 
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18; 20x40. 23% coours fve times in J aocond- nowhere elo; and oven “WRB besides in Hex. 
ng to Dilmann, Ley. 19:7; 26:2641; Num. only in Deut. and Ex. 16:18 a passage sup. 
posed to have been borrowed by B from an 
older dooument but not weftten by him. Bp 
vs. TALnowhere else, How an argument oan 
edaitonal examples: but there 1s no such be drewn from theee expressions in favor of 8 
ovistion from the ordinary meaning of the rather than J asthe author of this paragraph, 
particle as to sugyest the peculiarity ot some is hard to see. 
particular weiter, pM IND ¥. 4 ot. 6 

It is claimed that, while this paragraph is for the most part from E, vs. 1,8, 
21b,25,27 are insertions from J. But v. 2 is not an idle repetition of v. 1; it is 
additional to it, Laban as well as his sons had become disaffected towards Jacob. 
And both together prepare the way for v. 8, which stands in no special relation to 
‘y.1, 8 the scheme of the erities implies. Nor does v. 8 interrupt the connection. 
Tt supplies the occasion of v. 43 and v. 5 explicitly refers to and repeats the Jan- 
guage of both v. 2 and v. 8. It is true that v. 8 has ‘Jebovah,” which is unwel- 
come to the critics here, but it cannot be helped. It is precisely equivalent to 
“the God of my father,” v.6. ‘The verse is appropriate and required where it 
stands, and Jacob adopts its very words, v. 18, in reciting at length to his wives 
what is briefly and summarily stated in this verse. ‘The expression > "wH 95 
descriptive of property is not peculiar to J, as Hupfeld would make it (Quellen, 
p-161, note). It is found also in H, 81:21; 88:24; 45:10,11, and, but for the 
critical splitting of the sentence, in 46:1. 

‘The middle clause of v. 21 is no superfluous repetition. ‘The account of 
‘Iacob’s leaving, vs. 17,18, is interrupted by a necessary digression, vs. 19,20, 
explaining that it was without Laban’s knowledge. Verse 21a resumes the 
notice of his departure; 21b repeats the opening words of v.17 to add that he 
‘eossed the Euphrates; 21¢ states the direction of his flight. All proceeds regu- 
larly and naturally. 

‘That Laban’s pursuit was successful is summarily stated, 28. ‘Then further 
details are given: Laban’s dream before he came up with Jacob, v. 24; Laban’s 
overtaking Jacob, and the respective location of the two parties, v. 25, ‘There is 
no doublet here any more than there is in the various instances of like nature which 
have been reviewed before. Nor is v. 27 a doublet of v. 26. If the repetition of 
‘a thought so prominent in Laban’s mind offends the erities, how is it that they 
can refer v. 27 with its triple repetition to a single writer ? 

‘According to Wellhausen, vs. 10,12 are an interpolation of uncertain origin. 
Dillman, who deals largely in transpositions to accomplish critical ends or to 
relieve fancied difficulties, thinks that R took them from a narrative of E, which 
he bad omitted in its proper place, and inserted them here rather inappropriately 
in this address of Jacob to his wives. What motive he could have had for such 
a piece of stupidity we are not informed. ‘The genuineness of the verses is saved, 
but it is at the expense of R's good sense. 
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‘When a writer has occasion to speak of the same matter in different connec- 
tions, three different courses are open to him. He may narrate it both times in 
allits details, he may narrate it fully in the frst instance and refer to it more 
briefly afterwards, or he may content himself with a brief statement at frst 
reserving the details until he recurs to it again, In the directions to build the 
tabernacle minute specifications are given, Ex. 26:10-ch. 80; in its actual con- 
struction all the detalls are stated afresh, 86:8-ch. 89, the sacredness of the edifice 
raking it essential to note the exactness with which the divine directions were 
carried into effect in every particular, But while the detailed directions are 
given for building the ark, Gen. 6:148qq., in recording its construction, the gen- 
eral statement is deemed sufficient that Noah did as he was commanded, v. 22, 
Pharaoh’s deans, because of their importance in the history, are twice narrated in 
full and in almost identical language, Gen, 41:1-7,17-24. So the dream of Laban, 
81:24,29, the story of Abraham's servant, 24:80qq.,878q4, the flats of creatfon, 
Gon. 1, ote, But the dreams of Joseph, 87:6sqq., and of Pharaoh’s servants, 
40:5,9sqq, are simply mentioned as facts and the details given, when they came 
to be narrated by the dreamers. 

In the instance at present before us instead of twice recording the divine 
communteation made to Jacob in all its details, the writer simply states at first 
‘that Jehovah directed Jncob to return to the land of his fathers, 81:8, leaving a 
‘more minute account of the whole matter to be introduced subsequently in a 
recital by Jacob, Its entirely appropriate in the connection that the revelation 
hore made to Jacob should concern both his relation to Laban and his return to 
Canaan, ‘The only dificulty is created by the needless assumption that things axe 
here combined which belong to different periods of time; that what is said 
respecting the cattle must belong to the early period of Laban’s dealings with 
‘Jacob, while it is here united in the same dream with the command to return to 
Canaan, ‘The dream is retrospective and was intended to teach Jacob that while 
hohad been relying upon his own arts to increase his compensation the true cause 
of his prosperity was in the favor of God. Wellhausen alleges that the words of 
the divine angel must have begun with the words, “I am the God,” ete., v. 18; 
Dut this is disposed of by a reference to Ex. 8:4-6, Dillman remarks that B 
‘uses “TD, 81:10,12, where J has NYW , 80:82,88; but that absolute precision 
{in the use of these terms is not aimed at is apparent from the fact that J, 80:35, 
‘uses “JpJ and “3 interchangeably, but, v. 89, distinguishes between them, 

‘Verte 18 (except the first clause) is assigned to P. It has the usual phrases 
of patriarchal removals, ef. 12:5; 18:6; 86:8,7; 46:8, ‘The resemblance between 
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‘these verses is certainly such as to suggest their common origin; and the critics 
refer them uniformly to P, but upon what ground it is difficult to see. It is at 
‘variance with the connection in every individual ease; 12:5; 18:6 are torn from a 
‘J context; 81:18; 46:6 from an E context,* and the context of 86:6,7 is disputed. 
‘The minute specification of particulars, alleged to be characteristic of P, is no 
greater than in 82:6,28 J; 84:28,29 R taken perhaps from E; 45:10 Bor J. Of 
the words and phrases said to be indicative of P, not one is peculiar tohim. ‘To 
go to his father” links it with 85:27 P indeed, but equally with 28:21 E. No 
good reason can be given why these verses should not be reckoned an integral 
part of the context in which they are found. ‘This is particularly so in this 
instance, in which the presence of E wordst at the beginning makes it necessary 
to partition the sentence, leaving only an incomplete fragment for P, in which 
nevertheless one of these very words (71319) recurs, as it does also in a like con- 
nection, 86: 








1D" (verb) ooours only tn the series of pase it. 36.8 which are now in 
sages now In question. w13% (noun) occurs question occurs in the Hox. only, 84:25; Jos®. 
besides in Gen. 14 (four times), 15:14 Ria aI 14:4 P, and Lev. 22:12, which aocording to 
chapter, Num. 16:32 Rin aJH passage, 25:3 P. Well. 16 not P. DYN [1D assigned to P 38:18 
Its belonging to P onco out of seven times is & in a JB connection: in 46:15 the ertics ro not 
slonder argument for making it characteristlo agreed whether it belongs to P. |p33 pw tn 
of Pand dragging these other passages after J and Eas ell as P; sve Se0.6, Languageot P. 














But accepting the partition on the sole dictum of the erties, the result isan 
enormous gap in P. He makes no mention of Jacob's arrival in Paddan-aram, ot 
of bis residence there, or anything that occurred during his stay in that region, not 
even of his marriage, the one sole purpose for which he went, as the erittes under- 
stand P, or of the birth of his children or of his aecumulation of property. ‘There 
are only the disconnected and consequently unmeaning statements, 29:24,20, that 
Laban gave maids to his two daughters, and, 80:22, that God remembered Rachel; 
‘ut what elther the daughters or their maids had to do with the life of Jacob does 
not appear. And now Jacob is returning with cattle and property, to which there 
has been no previous allusion and no suggestion of how they were obtained bt no 
hint that he had a family.t J and E supply whatis lacking, though amarriage was 
zo part of the purpose with which according to them Jacob left his home. And 
further P at a later time, 95:22-26; recites the names of Jacob's children in the 
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order of their birth and refers them to their different mothers in exact accordance 
‘with the detailed account in JE which is thus presupposed. What the critics 
sunder from P is thus an essential part of his narrative. And it is necessary for 
them to resort again to the assumption that P did write just such an account as 
we find in J and E, but 1 has not preserved it. Nevertheless R, who has here 
dropped P's entire story at x most important epoch, that which laid the founda- 
tion for the tribal division of Israel, and thus reduced his narrative to incoherent 
fragments, elsewhere introduces clauses and sentences which in the judgment of 
the critics are quite superfluous repetitions of what had been more fully stated 
before, for the mere sake of preserving everything contained in his sources,* 

But the strangest feature of P's whole account is thus clearly and succinctly 
stated, p. 27 

“The absence of the theological element is quite conspicuous: (1) (he daily 
life of the patriarchs (with the exception of a few special and formal theophanies) 
{is barren of all religious worship. (2) This is especially noticeable in the case of 
‘Tacod; he leaves home to seek for the wite who {s to be the mother of Israel he 
sojourns many years in the land from which Abram was by special command sent; 
away; he marries according to the instruction of his parents, and begets the chil- 
dren who ate to become the tribes of Israel ;—stll no sacrifice or oftering 1s made 
to God for his providential care, not even a prayer is addressed to the Deity. (8) 
Nor does God, on his part, descend to take part or interest in human affairs; Ho 
‘ives no encouragement to Jacob as he leaves home, nor does he send any word to 
‘him to return.” 

‘This comes near enough to the unthinkable” to be a refutation of that exit- 
{cal analysis, which is responsible for such a result. P is the priestly narrator, to 
‘whom the ordinances of worship are supremely saored and they absorb his whole 
Interest; whose history of the patriarchs {s only preliminary and subsidiary to the 
Jaw regulating the services of the sanctuary, ‘The patriarchs are to him the heroes, 
and the models of Israel, whom, we are told, he is 40 intent on glorifying that he 
reports none of their weaknesses, no strifes, no act of disingenuousness, no strange 
‘gods in their households, nothing low or degrading. He singles out for prominent 
‘mention the sabbath, 2:2,8; the prohibition of eating blood, 9:4; the ordinance of 
ciroumeision, 17:10 sqq- God appears to Abraham and establishes his covenant 
‘with him and with his seed, with the express condition of his walking before him 
and being perfect, i. e., wholebearted in his service, 17:1 sqq. And yet P's 
account of the patriarchs, as the critics furnish it to us, is almost absolutely 
denuded of any religious character. Is P really s0 absurd and self-contradictory, 
‘have the erities made a mistake? 
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‘The account of the covenant between Laban and Jacob is in the opinion of 
‘the crities a mass of doublets and glosses. ‘There are two monuments, a pillar, 
45, and a heap of stones, 48; two covenant meals, 460,54; two names with their 
respective etymologies, 48,49; two (or rather three) appeals to God to watch, wit- 
ness, and judge between them, 49,50,53; and the substance of the contract is 
stated twice and in different terms, 60,52. ‘The symmetry of this statement: is 
somewhat spoiled by the triplicity of one of the items. But the passage would 
seem to afford ample scope for critical acumen. ‘The result is that J, 46,48-50, 
tells of the heap of stones in pledge that Jacob would treat his wives as he should, 
‘with some dislocations to be sure, which Dillman corrects as usual by the neces- 
sary transpositions; the covenant meal, 46b, and the naming of the heap, 48b, 
‘ought to come after the engagement, 60, Of course R is changed with having 
removed these clauses from their proper place and no very good reason is given 
for his having done s0. E, 45,47,51-64, records the erection of a pillar as a boun- 
ary between the Hebrews on the one side and the Arameans on the other. 

But Delitzsch mars this arrangement by calling attention to Jehovah in v. 49, 
‘and Elohim in v. 60, showing that both J and E related Jacob's pledge in relation 
to his wives; also to the triple combination of the heap and the pillar in vs. 61,52, 
showing that J and E also united in fixing the boundary between Laban and 
‘Jacob. So that it appears after all that there were not two covenants, but two 
stipulations in the same covenant. Dillman is further constrained to confess 
that B speaks of a 5] “heap” as well asa pillar” in y. 62, inasmuch as 47b is a 
doublet with 48b, and Eas well as J located this scene in Mt. Gilead and was 
concerned to find an allusion to its name in the transaction. He clogs bis admis- 
sion with the assertion that E uses 5} in a different sense from J, but after all 
‘the critical erasures made for the purpose this is still unproved. He has merely 
demonstrated his desire to create a variance which does not exist. And v. 47, 
which he assigns to E, is indissolubly linked with 48 J. 

‘We thus have good critical authority for sayiog that one and the same writer 
has spoken of both the monuments and of oth the contracts, involving of course 
the double appeal to God to watch over their fulfiliment. And from this there 
isno escape but by the critical knife, of which Wellhausen makes free use here, 
‘as he never fails to do in an extremity. Verse 47* is thrown out of the text as a 
piece of ‘superfluous learning.” “Jehovah wateh between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another,” 49, and “no man is with us; see Elohim is witness 
betwixt me and thee,” 60, must go also.“ Mizpah,” v. 49, which is aclear voucher 
for the genuineness of the doomed clause that follows, and a name which the 
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historian was at pains to link with this transaction as well as Gilead and Maha- 
naim, 82:8, is by a stroke of the pen converted into Marrebah “pillar” and then 
ejected from the text. “This heap” with its adjuncts is twice expunged, vs. 51, 
52a, and “this pillar,” 62b, With the text thus cleared of obstructions he has a 
‘comparatively clear course. 

It is obvious to observe further that the two covenant meals are a fiction. 
‘Upon the erection of the heap preliminary mention is made, v. 48, of the festival 
held beside it, which is then recorded more fully, atter other details have been 
given, inv. 54. We have already met repeated examples of the same kind, 
Delitzsch refers to such parallels as 27:28 ; 28:5, 

‘With the doublets thus disposed of the analysis, which has no further basis, 
collapses entirely. ‘The carping objection that acts in which both participated are, 
vs. 45,46, attributed to Jacob, and, v. 61, claimed by Laban, gives no aid nor eom- 
fort to the critics, for the discrepancy, such as itis, is between contiguous verses 
of the same document. ‘The utmost that could result; if the diserepaney were a 
real one, would be to justify Wellhausen in eliminating “ Jacob” from the text of 
‘ys. 45,46. ‘The suspicion east upon ‘the God of thetr father,” v. 88, because the 
‘verb is interposed between it and “ the God of Nahor,”* with which it is in apposi- 
tion, is also a pore question of textual criticism without further consequences. 
But it might be supposed that such strenuous antitraditionalists as the critics 
‘would look with a kindly eye upon this phrase, by which Laban would class Abra- 
ham with the innovators. 

It may further be noted that different terms to express the same thought do 
not always imply distinet writers; to “set up (a pillar) is in E, v.45, DY977, but 
28:18,22, DY, and 35:20, 39¥77; and “collecting stones” is expressed differ- 
ently in successive clauses of v. 48. Moreover the use of A) by FB, vs. 45,46, 
remarkably resembles what Dillmann claims to be characteristic of P, Gen. 12:5 
and elsewhere. 





5. Oh, 3214-98117. 


Hupfeld {s commonly acute enough in detecting grounds of division, but 
here for once ho is completely at fault. ‘This entire paragraph seemed to him 
(Quen, p. 45) to bear the most conclusive marks of unity in language, in the 
continuity of the narrative and in the close connection of the several parts, which 
mutually presuppose and are indispensable to each other. The interchange of 
divine names Jehovah (82:10) and Blohim gives him no trouble, since the latter 
oceurs only where according to general Hebrew usage Jehovah would not be 
appropriate,” 82:29,81; 88:10, o “ Elobim is preterable,” 38:5,11. 

‘Wellhausen admits that this whole passage is closely eonuected throughout 
and that it gives the impression of having been drawn from but a single source. 
“One wil surely wonder,” he adds, “at the idle acuteness which nevertheless 
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succeeds here in sundering J and E.” He has discovered a doublet, which had 
previously escaped all eyes and by its aid he rends the passage in twain. Verse 
Ma is repeated 2b." He infers that vs. 14b-22a only carry the narrative to the 
point already reached by vs. 4-18. ‘These two paragraphs are not cousecutive as 
‘they appear to be, and as the nature of their contents would seem to imply, but 
are parallel accounts of the same transaction, drawn respectively from J and E. 
Other erities have followed in the wake of Wellhausen, as though he had made a 
veritable discovery. And a fresh evidence of duplication has been sought in the 
double alluston to the name Mahanaim, which B and J understand and explain 
differently. Only Wellhausen and Dillmann unfortunately cannot agree how E 
did understand it, They ate clear, however, that J regarded it as a dual and 
meant to explain it by the ‘two companies or camps into which Jacob divided 
his train, vs. 8,9,11; whereupon he must have added, “Therefore the place was 
called Mabanaim.” Rj prudently omitted this statement because of its conflict 
‘with v. 8. But such a mention of the name of the place by J is implied in 14a, 
“he lodged there.” Undoubtedly “there” refers to a place before spoken of, 
either one actually found in the text, 82:8 E (the wrong document for the critics) 
or one that they tell us ought to be there though it is not. 

About B's view of the matter there is not the same agreement. Wellhausen 
alleges that he took Mahanaim for a singular, and was correct in s0 doing, aim 
being a modified form of the local ending aim, and v.22 he writes it as a singular 
Mahane; the name was suggested by bis meeting a host of angels. Dillmann 
makes it a dual also to B, suggested by the two companies or camps, that of the 
angels and that of Jacob. 

Will it be disrespectful to the crities to say that they seem here to have 
stumbled upon a genuine mare’s nest? Different allusions to the name Maha- 
naim in the same connection are not an indication of distinct writers, as we have 
already seen repeatedly in other instances. And the preliminary statement, v. 
‘Ma, that Jacob passed the night at Mahanaim, followed by further details of what 
was done before the night actually arrived, vs. 14b-99, is quite in accordance 
with Hebrew style, as we have found again and again. ‘There is no warrant in 
all this for the divisive and dislocating proceedings, of which it is made the 
pretext. 

Further, according to the division of the critics, E, v. 18, presupposes the 
coming of Esau announced in J, v. 7, and all the arrangements made in E 
imply apprehensions which are only stated, v. 8. ‘They are in fact so interwoven 
that they cannot be separated. And Dillmann finds it necessary to assume that 
vs. 4-7 are preliminary alike to Band J, though his only ground for suspecting 
their composite character is the twofold designation of the region, v. 4, as ‘the 
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version. 
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land of Seir, the field of Edom.” Certainly no one but a eritie intent on doublets 
could have suspected one here. Mount Seir had been spoken of, 14:6, as the 
‘country of the Horites. Esau had now taken up his quarters, provisionally at 
least, in what was to be his future abode and that of bis descendants. ‘This is 
here intimated by calling Seir by anticipation ‘the field of Edom.” 

But Dillmann has another doublet, which even Wellhausen had failed to see, 
and this exhausts the entire stock of arguments for the division of these chapters. 
‘Verso 23 is J's and v. 2 E's account of erossing the Jabbok. In the former 
‘Jacob crosses with his family; in the latter he sends his family before him and 
Dhimself remains behind. And this is paraded as a variance, requiring two dis- 
tinct writers. Is it not as plain as day that v. 28 is a general statement of the 
fact that they all alike crossed the stream ? while, v. 24, itis stated more particu- 
larly that he sent his family and his goods over in the first instance and that a 
very remarkable incident occurred to himself, after he was thus left alone. 

“Here again the critics diverge, leaving us to form our own opinion as to the 
‘worth of the criteria on which their conclusions are based. Is vs. 24-88 by J, the 
author of 82:4-14a and 88:1-17? or by EB, the author of 88:14b-22? Wellhausen 
says J most decisively; Dillmann says E with equal positiveness. Other critics 
follow their iking one way or the other. ‘The decision, as Delitzsch truly says, is 
«purely subjective.” 

But all eritical differences are sunk, we are informed, p. 284, in one grand 
consensus. “They are unanimous as to the existence of an analysis,” whether 
‘hey can agree upon any particular analysis or not. And we have had abundant 
‘exemplification of the fact, that where there is a determination to effect the parti- 
tion of a passage notwithstanding the clearest evidences of its unity, it can 
always be done with reason or without it. 
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SHO. 9, 33:18-3 
1, ‘The Critical Partition of 83:18-34:31, 


‘This passage is a fresh puzzle for the eritfes, which they Iabor to resolve in 
various ways, and hence there is no little divergenee among them. ‘The diffeuity 
here is not the chronic one of disentangling J and E, but of releasing P from the 
‘meshes in which itis involved, It is a notable refutation of the statement, p, 284, 
“whatever dificulty may attend the separation of J aud E, the writer, B, as 
opposed to both of them, is always distinct and decisive.” And it is a clear ilus- 
tration of the fact that, wherever part of a narrative is conceded to P, it is inter- 
locked with the other documents as closely as they are with one another. ‘This 
passage is so linked with what precedes and follows in the history, there are so 
‘many references to other passages in it and from other passages to it, it is s0 
allied by forms of expression and ideas contained in it to passages elsewhere, and 
all this runs counter im so many ways to the prepossessions and conclusions of the 
critics, as to form a veritable labyrinth through which it requires all their adroit- 
ness to thread their way. 

‘The name of God occurs but once in the entire passage, 83:20, s0 that all 
pretext is cut off for division on that ground. 

Ch, 83:18-20 completes an important stage of Jacob's joumey begun 81:17 
and continued ch. 85, while itis immediately preliminary to the incident recorded 
in ch. 84. ‘The simple statements contained in these verses, naturally as they 
Delong together, give no small trouble to the erities, who are obliged to parcel 
them among the different documents. 

“And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem, which is in the land of 
Canaan, when he eame from Paddan-aram,” v. 18a, is given to P because of the 
sitaliclzed characteristic expressions; and yet it explicitly alludes to Jacob's vow, 
28:21 B, whose condition is declared to have been fulfilled, and hence, 85:1, the 
performance of what he then stipulated is demanded. ‘There is no escape from 
‘tis manifest reference in one document to the contents of another, but by strik- 
ing “in peace” out of the text. Again, P here records the termination of an 
‘expedition on which he had laid great stress at Jacob’s setting out, 28:1-5, but all 
Detwveen these limits is almost an absolute blank. P has not said one word to 
indicate whether Jacob had accomplished the purpose for which he went to 
Paddan-aram, Still further, Jacob's route, itis said, is purposely laid through the 
holy places Shechem and Bethel, 85:6,15. The fact is just the reverse of what is 
alleged. ‘The hallowing of certain localities in later times did not give rise to the 
stories of their having been visited by patriarchs and being the scene of divine 
manifestations, But their association with the history of the patriarchs imparted 
‘a sacredness which led to their selection as places of {dolatrous worship. Admit- 
ting, however, the explanation of the critics, why should P and J. 12:6,8, who 
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belonged to Judah, be concerned to put honor on the schismatical sanctuaries 
of northern Israel? 

“Shechem which is in theland of Canaan”: the relative clause is not a need- 
Jess expletive, due to P's customary verbosity, p.286. It emphasizes the fact that 
Jacob has now at length reached the holy land from which he had been so long 
‘absent. And “uz, which is in the land of Canaan,” 5:8, has the same signifl- 
cance; the implied contrast is not with another Luz,” but with another Iaud in 
‘which Jacob had been ever since he was at Iuuz before. 

‘Verse 19 is repeated Josh. 24:82, which records the burial of the bones of 
Joseph in the plot of ground here purchased, and by critical rules is assigned to 
E, who as a North-Israelite would be interested in this event as P and J would 
not, Jacob’s ownership of land near Shechem is confirmed by his Jocks subse- 
quently feeding there, 87:12 in J, who thus seems to be aware of a fact only stated 
in B, ‘This peaceable purchase, however, is alleged by Knenen and others to be 
at variance with the violent seizure related 34:25-27, as though this were a con- 
ficting account from another soures of the way in which Jacob came into the 
possession of property in that quarter. And yet v. 19 is plainly preparatory for 
ch. 84. Hamor is called “Shechem’s father” for no other reason than to intro- 
uce the reader to the prominent actor in the narrative that follows, 34:2; this 
ean only be evaded by pronouncing “Shechem’s father” a spurious addition by 
R. E too, 48:22, refers to a conquest by force of arms, which must have been 
additional to the purchase; a conclusion which Wellhausen seeks to escape by 
giving v. 19 to J (Judean though he is) and ascribing 84:27 not to J but to some 
unknown souree. Jacob's purchase recalls that of Abraham, ch. 28 P, and is 
based on the same prineiple of acquiring a permanent and a legal right to a prop- 
erty in the holy land. There is certainly as good reason to claim that they are by 
the same author as the erties are able to advance in many instances in which they 
assume identity of authorship as undoubted, 

‘-EL-Blohe-Israel,” v. 20, clearly refers back to 82:20 the change of the patri- 
arch’s name, thus clinching Dillmann’s conclusion that the wrestling on the banks 
of the Jabbok must on critical grounds be assigned to E, whose authropomorphism 
here equals that of J. But this name, 83:20, which points to HE is linked with the 
erection of an altar, which 3s commonly distinctive of J, 12:7. ete. B for the 
ost pact sets up pillars instead, 28:18; 35:14,20. ‘The text must accordingly be 
adjusted to the hypothesis. The only question about which there is a difference 
of opinion is, shall “altar” be erased and “pillar” substituted? Or shall R be 
supposed to have had two texts before him, “built an altar” J and “set up a 
pillar” B, which he has mixed by taking the verb from E and the noun from J? 

Dillmann suspects that 18b is from J because of “encamped,” which oceurs 
but once besides in Genesis, 26:17 J, though in subsequent books repeatedly both 
im P and B, and *35-MN 19:18,27; Ex. 84:28,24 J, but also Lev. 4:16,17; 10:4 P 
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and Gen, 27:80; Ex. 10:11 E. IfJ relates what occurred at Shechem, ch. 84, itis, 
certainly to be expected that he would mention Jacob's arrival there. So that P, 
J,B and R are all represented in fragments of these three verses; and one 
scarcely knows which to admire most, the ingenuity of a Redactor who could 
construct a continuous narrative in this pleoemeal fashion or that of the modern 
critic who ean unravel such a tangled web. 

‘The stress laid upon cixeumeision in ch. 84 by the sons of Jacob recalls its 
institution in the family of Abrabam, cb. 17, and the transactions in the public 
secting of citizens resemble those in ch. 28, and there isa striking similarity of 
expressions in these chapters, e. 

so-73 5) dion ve am, of, L20A2,  SUAOIA, NOW vs. 6a technol term of 
sorb va.2485 of. 1728. Ty velk ot 14: the tue lay and is found sowhere else fa the 
1144e8eqq. NYA V4, of 17:20; 28:8, TNT Peutatouch. Dimann adds as charactarieis 
¥. 1 of. MIM 17:8; 29:4980, ND ve. 931, of P trom tho erltiea! standpoint ~be yo 
ceniD aah ay ay MSMD vatouot,v.3t94, (9p, MOMS wh ra. sbaRs 

All this points to P as the author of the chapter. But according to the eur- 
rent critical analysis P knows nothing of the vatious characters here introduced, 
nor of the chain of events with which this narrative is concatenated; and in fact 
‘the narrative itself is altogether out of harmony with the spirit and tone of this 
document as the erties conceive it, It is E, 80:21, that records the birth of 
‘Dinah, evidently with a view to what is here related of her; just as 29:24,29 is 
preparatory for 80:4,9; 29:28 for 24:16 sqq.; 19:16 for vs. 90 agg. Otherwise it 
would not have been mentioned, cf. 88:22; 87:85; 46:7. Itis J and E that tell 
of the sous of Jacob, 84:7,27, of. 29:82 eqq., and particularly of Simeon and Levi, 
‘own brothers of Dinah, 84:25. Its B that tells of the change of Jacob’s name to 
Israel, 84:7, of. 82:28, and introduces the reader to Shechem and his father Hamor, 
34:2, cf, 88:19. It is J and E that detail the various trials with which the life of 
Jacob was filed in one continuous series from the time of the fraud which he 
practised upon his aged father and his brother Esau, viz., his compulsory flight, 
‘Laban’s deceiving him in his marriage, attempting to defraud bim in his wages 
and pursuing him with hostile intent on bis way to Canaan, his slarm at the 
coming of Esau, and last and sorest of all the loss of his favorite Joseph. P 
‘makes no allusion to any of these troubles. They aro all of one tenor and 
evidently belong together, and this disgrace of Jacob's danghter fits into its place 
among them, And we are told that itis alien to P to record anything derogatory 
to any of the patriarchs. ‘There are subsequent allusions also to this history both. 
in J 49:5,6 and in E 85:5 ; 48:22. 

‘This chapter is thus strongly bound to P on the one hand and to J and Bon 
the other in a manner that is not compatible with the original separateness of 
these so-called documents. uch, who recognized no distinction between P and 
E, unhesitatingly assigned ch. 84 to P; so did Ewald, Gramberg and Stibelin. 
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Knobel on the ground of certain alleged J expressions supposed that the original 
narrative of P was supplemented and enlarged by J. Hupfeld, unable to dispute 
the unity of the chapter, gave it in the first instance to I in spite of its admitted 
relationship to P (Quelien, p. 48), as Iigen had done before him; but on second 
thonght he assigned it to J (Quellen, pp. 186 sqq.), in which Kayser and Schrader 
follow him.* 

‘But it was reserved for Wellhausen to discover that what all preceding erities 
had accepted as a consistent narrative was capable of being resolved into two quite 
dissimilar stories. He inserts his wedge between vs. 26 and 27, and at one blow 
of his mallet the whole chapter falls asunder. In vs. 25,28 and again v. 30 the 
deed is imputed to Simeon and Levi, but in v. 27 to the sons of Jacob, i. e., the 
children of Israel. According to one account, J's, it was a family affair. Simeon 
and Levi avenge the wrong done their sister by entering Hamor’s house and ill- 
ing Shechem when he was off his guard to the great offence of Jacob. ‘There was 
no eircumeision in the ease. Shechem had offered any dowry, however large, in 
order to obtain Dinah in marriage. We have no means of knowing how much 
‘was demanded; but, whatever it was, Shechem had promptly paid it. ‘The other 
account deals with international relations, out of which. perhaps the story grew. 
Tt eannot therefore belong to either P or E, but is of unknown origin. It is an 
affair between the Bne Israel and the Bne Hamor, whose capital was Shechem. 
‘The latter submitted to cireumcision with a view to a friendly alliance, and when 
disabled in consequence were treacherously massacred. 

‘Yet the evident allusions to this bistory in E oblige Wellhausen to confess 
that he must have had a similar narrative in this place as the motive for Jacob's 
removal from Shechem. Its also unfortunate for his analysis that v. 25 has to 
be xeconstructed; for in its present form it implies the circumcision and affirms 
the assault upon the city and the massacre of its citizens, showing that Simeon 
and Levi had assistance. And this is confirmed by v. 80, where Jacob apprehends 
reprisals not from the Shechemites, but from the inhabitants of the land generally, 
and also by 49:5,6, which speaks of violence done to oxen as well as men. 

‘Kuenent agrees with Wellhausen as to the verses assigned to J, except that 
he considers it an open question whether J may not have “ represented the eircum- 
cision of Shechem (not of all the citizens) as a condition Taid down in good faith 
by the sons of Jacob.” ‘The remainder of the chapter in his view constitutes not 
a separate version of the story, but an addition by R, “one of the later diaskeu- 





‘+m bow serious a quendary S{upfeld Ands himself in regard to the disposition of this chap 
tor is apparent from the manner of his argument in 
the grounds for referring it to P aro "wolghty and 
‘and 85:5 belong to E, he cennot conclude otherwis 
7 compels him to assy it to J, wh 
‘hat B bad here a stailar narrative which R has not preserved. 
4+ Hezateuch, pp. Ut, 2. 
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asts of the Hexateueh,” with the view of giving an altered complexton to the 
narrative and bringing it into its present form. 

Merx* follows Bébmer in eliminating from the narrative all that relates to 
the dishonor of Dinah, the deceit of her brothers and the plunder of the city as 
interpolations. What is left is regarded as the original story as told by a writer 
in North Israel. It is to the effect that Shechem asked the hand of Dinah in 
honorable manage, giving the required dowry and submitting likewise to the 
condition of being circumcised together with his people. But Simeon and Levi 
treacherously fell upon them in thelr sickness and murdered them to Jacob's 
great alarm. ‘The rest of his sons did not participate in the deed. He thus saves 
the honor of Dinah, but takes away all motive for the conduct of Simeon and Levi. 

‘The design of the original narrator was to aflix a stigma upon Simeon and 
Levi, as these tribes adhered to the southern kingdom and the worship of Jeru- 
salem, The interpolations of the Judaic Redactor were apologetic. ‘They repre- 
sent Simeon and Levi as avenging the honor of ther house, while the other tribes 
ate also involved in the transaction and are solely responsible for the plunder that 
followed. 

Delitzscht partitions the verses differently and finds two aceounts by P and by 
‘essentially agreeing. In both Dinah is seduced by the young prince, who then 
‘eamestly desires her in marriage; the circumcision of the Shechemites is made 
‘he condition in both ; in both Dinah is taken off and brought back again. ‘There 
is beside a briet passage from E, recording the capture and sack of Shechem 
simply as an exploit of the sons of Jacob, 

‘Dillmann has still a different analysis, which is thus paraphrased, pp. 285, 289. 
BP: “Dinah is seen by Shechem, the son of Hamor, the prince of the land; and he 
asks his father to get her for him asa wife. Hamor accordingly makes a propo- 
sition of intermarriage and commerce to Jacob's family. It is acoepted on condi- 
tion that the prince and his subjects be circumcised, which is complied with.” J: 
“And he [=Shechemt] takes her [=Dinaht] and outrages her, loving her passion- 
ately. Jacob hears of the insult, but waits till his sons retum from the field. 
‘They receive the horrible tidings with mingled sorrow and anger, and when 
Shechem proposes to do whatever they will ask of him, if only they will let him 
have their sister, they demand of him deceitfully (that he and all the people be 
cireumeised]. He complies with all haste. ‘Then Simeon and Levi fall upon the 
helpless city, slay all the males in it, and rescue Dinah.” 














‘Sohenkol's BeL-Lentkon, Art, Dna. 

++ He remarks that 73 = 7179 in each of tho twenty-one tines {a which it ocours belongs 
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Now which are we to believe, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Merx, Delitzsch, or Dill- 
mann? They each profess to give us the original form or forms of the story, 
‘and no two agree. Is it not apparent that the critical process of each is purely 
subjective? ‘The critic makes out of the narrative just what he pleases, selecting 
such portions as suit him and discarding the rest. ‘The result is a mere specula- 
tive fancy, without the slightest historical value. And what is 60 evident here in 
this discord of the critics, attaches equally to their methods and results where 
they follow in each other's tracks. ‘The text is decomposed ad libitum into frag- 
ments of documents and emendations or additions by various editors and redac- 
tors. ‘The whole thing is regulated by the will or the preconceived ideas of the 
critic and 1s a mere subjective creation with only basis enough in the literary 
phenomena to give it a faint savor of plausibility. 

‘The abruptness of this narrative in P, who has made no previous mention of 
any of the parties concerned, has already been referred to, Its incompleteness (as 
given by Dillmann) is suggested by the unanswered question, p. 285, “ What 
became of Dinah?” Itis insupposable that negotiations of such a character should 
‘be carried on to the extent indicated and no mention made of the issue. Tt seems 
that Dinah could not have married Shechem, since P speaks of her as a member 
of Jacob’s family, when he went down into Egypt, 46:15. If not, why not, since 
the condition on which it was dependent was fulfilled ? Why is nothing further 
heard of this cireumeised community at Shechem, and of the intercourse and 
intermartiages here anticipated ? Is there any explanation of this silence, except 
that given in the verses which Dillmann has so carefully exscinded, and of which 
‘Kuenen justly says (Hex., p. 826), “I cannot see any possibility of separating these 
verses, 27-29 and the corresponding expressions in vs. 6,18” from P's account.” 

‘eis said, p. 287, that this story in P has ‘a legal purpose.” It is surely very 
inconsistent in P to enact such a law as is here supposed. He informs us that 
‘Bsau’s marriage with Canaanites was a great grief to his parents, and that they 
‘would not consent to such a marriage on the part of Jacob. And yet here he is 
supposed to favor a general regulation for intermarriage with Canaanites on con- 
dition of their being cireumeised. J°s estimate of the Canaanites and of the peril 
of contamination from alliances with them agrees with P's, 24:85 18:18; 15:16; 
18:20sq., ch. 19 (ef. v. 29 P). Even on the principles of the critics themselves it 
‘cannot be imagined that P here sanctions what is in absolute antagonism to thé 
positive injunctions of every code of laws in the Pentateuch, viz., E, Ex. 28:82,88; 
J, Bx. 84:12,15,16; Num. 88:52,55,58. Holiness laws, Lev. 18:24,25; 20:29,28 
D, Deut. 7:8, as well as the unanimous voice of tradition, Josh. 28:12,18; Judg. 
8:6; 1 Kgs. 11:14. And if P be thought to be postexilie, it would be more 
inooncetvable still, Bara chs. 9,10; Neb. 10:90. And if he formulated such a 
law, what is to be thought of the honesty or loyalty of Rim perverting it to its 
‘opposite as is done in this narrative ? 
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* Dinah, Leah’s danghter, which she bare to Jacob” is cited, p. 286, a8 an 
example of the superfluous precision of P's style, How isit with J, 22:20,28, 
though Mileah’s relation to Nahor, and Nahor’s to Abraham had been stated by 
him, 11:29? “The father of Shechem in 84:6 is superfluous ;” ef. v8. 18,26, J, and 
‘the repetition of * Dinah the daughter of Jacob,” vs. 8,5, J. “v. 9 adds nothing 
to 9a,” ef. the identical amplification in D, Deut. 7:8. It is confessed that the 
story of Dinah is ‘‘an anomaly” in P,as the.crities conceive of that document. 
‘Does not its admitted occurrence there raise the question whether their concep- 
tion is certainly correct? It may not be as barren of narratives as they suppose, 
nor fail to note disorders in patriarchal households. 

‘The following are given, p.287, as proofs that ch. 84 is “a combination ;” the 
‘are recital is suficient to show their inconclusiveness and triviality. (1) Verse 
6, Hamor coming to talk to Jacob is hardly in keeping with v. 5, Jacob's know!- 
edge of the outrage.” On the contrary, I should think it to bé the very thing 
that he would be forward to do. (2) “Nor does it go with v. 8, where Hamor 
speaks with them (not Jacob).” ‘This simply shows that the crities are in error in 
excluding v. 7 and joining v. 8 to 6. (8) “Verse 7 does not fitin.”” tis exactly 
in its proper place. While Hamor was on his way to see Jacob, the sons of the 
latter came from the field, so that they were all together at the interview. (4) 
“Verses 8-10 have one proposition, made by Hamor, with no offer for any insult 
{nfleted, referring to intermarriage and commerce ; while (6) vs. 11,12 have quite 
another proposition; here Shechem speaks; he asks for a favor, willing to give 
any dowry or gift; he wants Dinah without any reference to future alliances.” 
‘What reparation could be made but marriage, which is the thing proposed? And 
itis perfectly true to nature, that Shechem should have but one thought, his love 
for Dinah, while his father proposes general amicable relations, under which the 
acceptance of his son's suit would follow by legitimate consequence. (6) “It is 
impossible that the writer of ch, 17, who made circumcision the holiest institu- 
tion of pre-mosaic times, should make the patriarch himself use it here for such 
‘an immoral purpose; hence v. 18 cannot be from the same pen with vs, 14-17.” 
‘To record an act is not to justify it. Moreover Jacob is not credited with any 
share in the response, v. 19. His estimate of his sons’ conduct is given, v. 80 and 
49:5sqq. (7) “After v. 25b, 28a is meaningless.” It renders prominent the point 
of chief interest, which though involved in the preceding statement, deserved 
special mention, (8) “Strangely enough, when we put these opposing parts 
together, we get two different presentations, each throughout consistent with P 
and J respectively.” How far this is true may be judged of from the preceding 
Aiscussion. 








2. Chapter 35. 


‘The divine names afford no ground for the division of this chapter, since 
and Elohim alone oecur. ‘The reason is evident. ‘The prominence here given to 
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the names Bethel and Israel leads to the quadruple repetition of El vs. 1,8.7,11, 
with which Elohim is most naturally associated, see v.7. Verses 1-15 plainly 
form one continuous narrative. Jacob goes by divine direction to Bethel and 
builds an altar there, whereupon God appears to him and blesses him. ‘The 
critics, however, partition it between E, vs. 1-8 (for the most part) and P, vs. 9-15. 

Accordingly E, vs. 1,4,7, speaks of God having appeared to Jacob in Bethel 
and answered him in his distress, plainly referring to 28:12sqq. But as the critics, 
divide that passage, E tells of the vision of a ladder with angels; it is only J who 
tells of God appeating to Jacob and speaking with him. In v.6 the danger of 
pursuit, from which they were protected by a terror divinely sent upon the cities 
round about, points to the deed of blood in eh. 84. But as that was only recorded 
by J, not by B, this verse is cut out of its connection and assigned by Hupfeld 
to J (in spite of Elohim) and by others to R. Verso 6a is given to P, because E 
calls the place Bethel, vs. 1,8. ‘That, however, was the sacred name given to it, 
by Jacob; its popular name was Luz, Nevertheless the consequence is that P 
speaks of Jacob’s coming to Bethel, but E does not; and “ there,” v. 7, has noth- 
ing to refer to. Verse 8 is not “out of place,” p. 288. It only interrupts the 
narrative, as the event itself interrupted the sacred transaction in the midst of 
‘which it occurred. Moreover the mention of Rebekah’s nurse in E is onee more a 
reference to J, 24:69, by whom alone she had been spoken of before, and that 
merely to prepare the way for what is here recorded. ‘The question how she came 
to be with Jacob at this time cannot be answered for lack of information. The 
‘writer is not giving her biography, and we have no right to expect an account of 
all her movements. After Rebekah’s death it was quite natural that she should 
0 to be with Rebekah’s favorite son, 

P, v. 8, speaks of God appearing to Jacob again, when he came out of Pad- 
dan-aram, with definite reference to his having appeared to him the first time on 
his way to Paddan-aram, 28:18, as related not by B,butby J. ‘The word “ again” 
is therefore unceremoniously stricken from the text to make it correspond with 
‘the hypothesis. Reference is made, v. 12, to God's giving the land to Isaac; no 
such factis recorded by P, only by J or R, 26:8,4. God appears to Jacob, ¥. 9, 
speaks to him in familiar and condescending terms, vs. 10-12, and goes up from 
him, v. 18. For some unexplained reason the comment upon it is, p. 289, 
«God's appearance to Jacob is as usual formal and distant.” In what respect is, 
it more so than in J, 12:7; 18:14; 26:2,24; 9818; 81:8? “The pillar and sacri 
fice by a patriarch,” v. 14, is confessed to be “‘a theological incongruity for P,” 
1s the critics conceive of him. ‘The reimposition of the name ‘ Israel,” v. 10, and 
“Bethel,” v. 16, is judged incredible by the eritfes and claimed as evidence of two 
discrepant accounts. But it gave no trouble to R, and need not to us. ‘There are 
other like instances in the sucred narrative. ‘That uo explanation of Israel is here 
given is, as Dillman confesses, because 82:29 made it unnecessary, and so is an 
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implied reference to that passage. Only his critical stand-point obliges him to 
assume that P must have given an explanation, which R has omitted. 

P, 48:7, speaks of the death and burial of Rachel at Ephrath ; but as 85:16-20 
connects this event with the birth of Benjamin, the latter passage is referred to E 
on account of its alleged conflict with vs. 24,26 P, where Jacob’s twelve sons are 
sai to have been born in Paddan-aram, p. 288. And in like manner it is said, 
46:16, that Lean bare thirty-three sons and daughters to Jacob in Paddan-aram ; 
and v. 18, Zilpah bare unto Jacob sixteen. In Bx. 1:6 seventy souls are said to 
have come out of the loins of Jacob, inetuding Jacob himself, ef. Gen. 46:26,27. 
Of the twelve tribes of Israel, Ahijah gave ten to Jeroboam, and left one for the 
son of Solomon, 1 Kgs. 11:80-82. 1 Cor. 15:5 speaks of Christ being “seen 
of the twelve” after his resurrection, although Judas had gone to his own place. 
Rhad no difficulty in understanding that Jacob’s sons could be spoken of in the 
general as born in Paddan-aram, though Benjamnin’s birth in Canaan had just been 
mentioned. Is R’s interpretation less rational than that of the erities ? 

‘To add to the patchwork of the chapter, v. 22a has to be given to J because 
of the reference to it in 49:4, and this carries v. 21 with it. 

‘The inconsistencies alleged, p. 288, in connection with the age of Isaac have 
no existence. *86:27-29 makes Isaac still alive on Jacob’s return from Mesopo- 
tamia; while 27:1,2,4,7,10 emphasizes his being on his death-bed when Jacob left 
home, at least twenty-five years earlier.” Nothing is said of his being on his 
death-bed. Jacob was 180 years old when presented before Pharaoh, 47:9, in the 
second year of the famine, 45:11. In the year preceding the first of plenty he was, 
therefore, 120 and Joseph was 90 (41:46). Jacob had been with Laban fourteen 
years when Joseph was born, 80:25sqq.; 81:41. Jacob was consequently 75 or 76 
‘when he left home for Paddan-aram, and Isaac was then 185 (26:26). He was 
old and blind and might well say that he “knew not the day of his death.” But 
he lived forty-five years longer and hence survived Jacob's return several years, 

“Bat Isaac's age is troublesome in another direction, viz.: Isaac was sixty 
‘when the twins were born (25:26); he was then scarcely over 100 when Esau mar- 
ried (26:84); but this marriage, according to 26:85; 27:46 and 28:1-9, was the 
occasion in connection with which Jacob lett home.” ‘The preceding computation 
shows that Esau had been married thirty-five years when Jacob left home; and 
‘here is no statement or implication in the text inconsistent with this. Calcula- 
tions which ignore this interval are erroneous. Jacob was not ‘‘away from home 
about eighty years.” 

“How could Joseph be but seventeen years old (87:2a) after Tsaac’s death, if 
‘vor while Jacob was still with Laban?” Joseph was thirty years old and in 
‘Egypt when Isaac died. But Isaac's death is mentioned where it is, in order to 
‘bring his life to a close before entering upon Jacob's family life in Canaan, as that 
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of Abraham, 26:8, and Terah, 11:82, are recorded before proceeding with the 
history of their successors. 





3. Chapter 36. 


‘No name of God occurs in this chapter, so that no plea for division can arise 
from this quarter. Nevertheless the critics are not agreed as to its souree, whether 
all is from P, or if not, just what or how much bas been taken by R from J or E, 
‘This is another instance in which the adlrmation, p. 284, does not hold good: 
“Whatever difficulty may attend the separation of J and E, the writer P, as 
opposed to both of them, is always distinct and decisive.” 

Dillmann confesses that the language and style are uniform throughout; and 
that “ the fine adjustment and arrangement ” of the material in the chapter “speak 
for its unity"; wherein he differs from the allegation, p. 288, that “the disorderly 
arrangement of material is very conspicuous.” It seems, therefore, that this is 
altogether a matter of taste, in which people may not agree. ‘To the objections 
that the Horites, vs. 20sqq., and the kings of Edom, vs. 81 sqq., do not fall within 
the author's plan he very properly attributes no weight whatever. ‘The erities 
may, however, settle their differences among themselves. ‘The only matters with 
‘which we need concern ourselves are alleged discrepancies and anachronisms. 

It Is claimed that 86:2,8 conflicts with 26:84; 28:8,9 in respectto the wives of 
Esau, pp. 288, 289. In the opinion of Wellhausen (Komp. d. Her., p. 49), “this is 
the most open contradiction in the whole of Genesis”; and he adds “either the 
entire literary criticism of the biblical historical books is baseless and nugatory, 
or these passages are from different sources.” We thank him for the word. If 
the divisive criticism stakes its all on finding a discrepancy here, its chances are 
slim. 

‘Néldeke finds no difficulty in referring all to P and assuming that he derived 
his materials from discrepant authorities. And it is not easy to see why the 
original author, be he P or who he may, may not have done this as well as R. 
But the discrepaney is after all imaginary. It is quite insupposable that Ror P 
or any other sensible writer should have inserted without comment or explanation 
the bald contradiction here alleged. ‘That the passages in question are not alto- 
gether at variance and unrelated is apparent from the fact that according to both, 
‘Esau had three wives; two were Canaanites, one being the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite, and the third was a daughter of Ishmael and sister of Nebaioth. The 
other Canaanitess is said, 26:34, to have been the daughter of Beerl the Hittite 
and, 86:2, the daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite. Now Anah, 
vs. 24,25, was the son (and not the daughter) of Zibeon, and it is plain that Esau’s 
wife could not be the daughter of both Anah and Zibeon in the strict sense of an 
immediate offspring. Daughter in the last clause of v. 2 must necessarily have 
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the wider meaning of descendant, ef. also v. 39. Why not in the preceding clause 
likewise? Why may she not have been the daughter of Beeri, the grand-daughter 
of Aah and the great-grand-daughter of Zibeon, of. Matt, 1:1 and comp. Bara 
5:1 with Zech. 1:1? the writer preferring to link her name in this genealogy with 
her distinguished ancestors rather than with her own father, who may have been 
of less note.* 

‘That she is said, 26:84, to be of Hittite and, 86:2, of Hivite descent is not 
more strange than that Zibeon is called a Hivite, v. 2, and a Horite, v.20. ‘The 
critics commonly insist that the former is a textual error and should be changed 
to Horite. Then, v.2, Bsau's wife can be a daughter of Canaan and at the 
same time descended from a Horite, what is there in her being a Hittite to con- 
fict with her Horite descent? ‘The fact is that the names of the Canaanitish 
tribes are not always used with rigorous precision. Hittite, Josh. 1:4, like 
Canaanite and Amorite, Gen. 16:16, may be used in a narrower or a wider sense, 
‘either of the particular tribe so designated or of the population of Palestine gen- 
erally. And the term Horite is not properly indicative of race or descent, but of 
‘a particular style of habitation: it is equivalent to cave-dweller. ‘There is no 
evidence that the Horites might not be allied in whole or in part to the Hivites, 
‘and Hittite might be applied in a general sense to a Hivite.t 

‘The only remaining ground of cavil is that Esau’s wives bear different names 
in the two passages. So Tabitha was also called Dorcas, Acts 9:86, and Peter 
Cephas, and Joses Barnabas and Saul Paul. Nothing in fact is more common 
than the duplication of names, ef. Gen. 17:6,16; 26:80; 85:18; 41:45; Ex. 2:18 
{and 8:1); Num. 18:16; Judg. 7:1; Dan. 1:7, ete. ete, especially at some impor- 
tant crisis or change of life. Chardin says, “Women change their names still 
‘more frequently than men. Women, who marry again, or hire themselves anew, 
commonly change their names on such occasions.” In becoming Esau’s wives 
they left their own tribes to become the heads of a new race, is it strange that 
they should adopt new names? 

Another alleged inconsistency is thus stated, p. 289: “According to 86:6-8 
the separation of Bsau and Jacob takes place as follows: after Isaac's death; for 
Jack of room; Esau leaving Jacob to go to Seir; but according to 27:41-44 it is 
Defore Isaac's death; because of Esau’s hatred or Jacob's deceit; Jacob departing 
‘from Esau to go to Haran. 82:4 says that Esau was already in Seir before Jacob 
reached home; but 86:8 locates him in Seir only after Isaac's death, i. e., ater 




















‘*Hengstonborg suggests very plaustbly that Beer! (= fontanua) may bo another name of 
Anh, given him in consequence of his dlscovary of the hot springs, v.24. We may not have 
‘the data for determining with certainty which fs te true solution. iat solong as any reason: 
‘ble solution oan be shown to exist, tho aitculty cannot be pronounced insolu 

‘In ike manner Amorite 1s used, 48:2, fa a goneral senso of tho Hivites, Gen. 64:2 

Quoted by Hengstenbeng, Authonte dea Pentatewehs, 2p. 270. 
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Jacob's return home.” Esau with a band of men had a provisional residence in 
Mt. Selr, but it is nowhere said that he had entirely abandoned Canaan and 
removed his family and effects from it. Ho was present at his father’s funeral, 
85:29; and then the final separation of the brothers took place. ‘Though he had 
fixed his headquarters for a season in Edom, he had no disposition to yield Canaan 
or to surrender his right to the paternal inheritance to Jacob, who had defrauded 
him of his father’s blessing. And he came out with an armed force to obstruct 
his return to the land of his fathers. It was only after Jacob's fervent. supplica- 
tion, 82:9 sqq., and his importunate wrestling for a blessing on the bank of the 
Tabbok, vs. 24 sqq., that Esau’s deadly hate, 27:41, was by divine influence 
‘changed to fraternal love, 88:4. 

‘An alleged anachronism yet remains to be considered. ‘What is to be sald 
of the presence of vs. 81-89 themselves? Could Moses possibly have written 
‘them? Does not v. 81 clearly show that it was written at least after the time of 
Saul or David ?” p. 288, Verse 81 reads “And these are the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.” 

‘The first impression upon a cursory reading of this verse might naturally be 
‘that it was written after the establishment of the monarchy in Israel. Buta 
careful examination of the context reveals several particulars calculated to modify 
this impression. Bight kings of Edom are named in the verses that follow, who 
are nowhere else mentioned in the history; and we have no data for determining 
just when they reigned. No king is succeeded by his own son. It would seem, 
‘therefore, to have been an elective, not an hereditary monarchy. ‘The death of the 
‘iret seven kings is mentioned, but not that of the eighth, whence it is probable 
‘that he was still reigning when this passage was written. ‘This probability is 
enhanced by the consideration that the writer seems to be better acquainted with 
the domestic relations of this king than of his predecessors; at least he men- 
tions the name and lineage of his wite, which is uot done in the case of any other. 

‘There was a kingdom in Edom in the time of David, 1 Kgs. 11:14-17, and 
reference is made to Hadad “ of the king's seed in Edom.” He cannot be identi- 
fied with Hadad, v. 86, or Hadar, v. 99, of the passage before us, as he seems 
never to have reached the throne. Moreover the expression used shows that the 
succession to the throne was then hereditary. The kingdom was on a different 
basis from that described in the verses now under discussion. 

‘There was also a king in Edom in the time of Moses, Num. 20:14; of. Judg. 
11:17, a well as in the kindred nations of Moab, Num. 22:4; Midian, 81:8, and 
“Amalek, 24:75 cf. 1 Sam. 15:20. We read also at that time of dukes in Edom, 
‘Ex. 15:5, showing that the kingdom was superinduced upon and co-existed with 
the dukedoms that are likewise spoken of in Gen. 86, From the death of Moses 
to the choice of Saul as king there were 857 years, 1 Kgs. 6:1; 28am. 5:4; Acta 
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18:21; Num. 14:83. Now even supposing the king in the Mosaic age to have 
been the frst that ruled in Edom, we must assign to each of his successors a reign 
of fifty-one years to fill up the interval to the time of Saul, which is quite insup- 
posable; and the more $0, as elective monarchs would in all probability be chosen 
‘in mature age, and thefr reigns be on the average briefer in consequence, 

Furthermore, the fourth of these kings, it is said, v. 85, “smote Midian in 
the field of Moab.” Midian was in alliance with Moab in the time of Moses, 
‘Num. 92:4,7; we are not informed that they were so subsequently. Israel occu 
pied the plains of Moab before crossing the Jordan, Num. 81:12, and were thence- 
forward adjacent to its territory. ‘This event was in all probability pre-mosafe. 

‘Edom was so powerful and warlike a people in the Mosaic age, that Israel 
did not venture to force a passage through their territory, Num. 20:20,21. ‘This 
seoms to imply that the kingdom had not been recently established. ‘The same 
thing may be inferred from the mention of “the King’s highway,” 20:17, 

‘Phese various considerations conspire to make it extremely probable that 
several of these kings, at least, were pre-mosaic: why not all? Why may not 
the last of the series be the one with whom Moses had dealings, and this be the 
explanation of the fact that the series is carried no further? As Isaac died ten 
years before Jacob went down to Egypt, Gen. 85:28; 25:26; 47:9, Bsau’s final 
settlement in Seir took place 440 years before the exodus of the children of Israel, 
Ex. 12:41. ‘This affords ample time for the establishment of the kingdom in 
‘Edom, and the reign of eight kings. It only Moses could have used the expres- 
sions in Gen, 86:81; and why not? It had been explicitly promised to Abraham, 
17:8, and to Jacob, 85:11, that kings should arise from their seed. Balaam fore- 
‘ells the exalted dignity of the Kingdom in Israel, Num. 24:7. Moses anticipates 
‘that when the people were settled in Canaan, they would wish to set a king over 
‘them like all the nations around them; and though he did not enjoin the estab- 
Uishment of a kingdom, he gave regulations respecting it, Deut. 17:14sqq. That 
‘was the common usage of the nations. It was the prevalent conception of a 
‘wellordered and properly administered government. Now Jacob inherited the 
Dlessing, and Esau did not. Yet Esau had been a compact, thoroughly organized 
Kingdom for eight successive reigns, while Israel had just escaped from bondage, 
Kad attained to no such organization, had not yet had a single king. Why was 
not this a perfectly natural observation for Moses to have made ? 
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THE PARTICLE ny IN HEBREW. IL. 
‘By AuvEep M. Wuso, Pa. D., 


New Haven, Conn. 


UL Usace. 


have treated the subject of usage under two heads: 1) With what class of 
‘words, and 2) with what constructions, XY is used. 


1. Wine waar Cxass oF Worps ON 1s Use. 

TIN is used: 

2) With Substantives. (1) With the substantive definite in itself, Gen. 21:1, 
TWN s Ise 14, MANNS Jer. 47:1, MANNS Hos. 1:3 WITAN; Zach. 
2:6, DOWAT-NN. (2) With the substantive not definite in itself. (a) With 
the Article: Deut. 9:5, ITATANS 1 Kes. 20:27, PONATNNs Joel 2:25, 
DIWTTNN: Boel. 4:2, OADATMN. (b) Without the Article: 1 Kgs. 2:27, 
FNP ITM Job 42:10, IN MDM Gen. 50:14, WINN Gen. 2:8, 
SOW DY-ANs Bx. 21:28, AUNT IN WN-TING Lev. 26:5, YYD-MNs 
Isa. 10:2, IDV“ Prov. 19:2, YPN. But the use of AYE 1s not 
restricted to substantives. On the contrary, it is used : 

2) With Pronominal Suffixes: ‘There are two cases according as the suffix is 
light or heavy. With the former, AYN is used; with the latter, MYX, the form 
which the particle assumes with Miqgéph, 

8) With Demonstrative Pronouns: (1) With jy. (a) With AP standing 
alone. Gen. 29:88; 44:29; Lev. 11:45 Deut. 14:7; 1 Sam. 21:16; I Kgs, 22:27; 
Bool. 7:14. (b) With 77}, preceded by the Pronominal Adjective 55, eel. 

(2) With PNT. Gen. 29:27; 2 Sam. 18:17; Jer. 9:11 ; Bs.92:7. (8) With 
no. (a) With ON standing alone. Gon. 46:18; Lev. 11:18; 21:14; Num. 16: 
18; Isa. 49:21; Ezek. 4:6. (b) With 7]5N preceded by the Pronominal Adjective 
5b. Lev. 20:28; 2 Kgs. 10:9; Isa, 66:2; Jor. 8:7; 14:22; Bzok. 16:80; 18:11; 
Zach. 8:12,17. (c) With FX preceded by a noun in the construct state, 2 Kgs. 
6:20. 

4) With the Interrogative Pronoun #~). (1) With %) standing alone, Josh. 
24:165 1 Sam, 12:8; 2 Kgs. 19:22; Isa, 6:8; 28:95 87:28; 57:11. (2) With M19 pre- 
ceded by a noun in the construct state. 1 Sam. 12:8, “The ox of whom 
(= whose ox) aid I (ever) take?” 119 “HUAN. 

Rem. A. But while MX is used with %t), it mover ocours with APD. 
‘There is only one apparent exception, viz., Jer. 25:88, where the Pronoun refer- 
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ing to things follows the particle, NWID“TIS-NN- But MN is to be taken 
not with the 771, but with the whole clause, the object of a verb to be 
supplied. 

5) With the Relative Particle "WR. (1) With "WN introducing a Rela 
tive Sentence. Ge 44:1; Ex. 10:5; 84:11; Lev. 6:85 18:64; Num. 16:5; 
88:4; Deut, 7:18; 18:20; 1 Sam. 10:8; 28:2; 2 Sam. 19:20; 1 Kgs. 2:5; 18:18; 
2 Kgs, 5:20; 18:14; Isa, 5:55 55:11; Jer. 7:12; 88:0; Ezek. 2:85 5: ; 
Prov. 8:12; Ruth 217; Becl, 2:12 (obscure verse); 5:3; Esth. 2:1; Dan. 10:1 
1 Chron. 4:10; 2 Chron. 6:15. (2) With WN used to subordinate as object an 
entire clause, Gen. 80:29, PAIDY WNAN NYT's Deut. 9:7; 29:15; Josh. 
105 G1 1 Sam, 12:24; 2 Sam. 11:21; 2 Kgs. 8:5; 20:8; 1 Kgs. 6:22; Isa, 
88:8; Bsth. 6:11. 

Rem. A. For AN with yy, see Cant. 8:1,2,8,4. 

6) With the Pronominal Adjective 5. (1) With 53 standing alone. Gen. 
9:3, (2) With 55 with the Article, 2 Chron. 12:9; Eool. 8:11. (8) With 59 
‘with pronominal suffix attached. Isa. 87:18. (4) With 99 followed by an indefl- 
nite substantive. Eecl. 4:4. (5) With 59 followed by a Demonstrative Pronoun. 
eel. 9:1; Isa. 66:2; Zach. 8:12. (6) With 55 followed by a relative clause. 

5 1 Sam. 8325 2 Sam. 11925 1 Kgs. 1:88; 2 Kgs, 






























7) With Numerals. ‘The following list is thought to he exhaustive. (1) 
With JAN. 1 Sam, 9:35 Num. 16:16. (2) With W/W. Josh. 16:14, (8) With 
PDL. Gen. 21:80; 41:4,7,48; Judg. 16:18,195 Heth. 29. (4) With wy. 28am. 
Is:t6; 20:8. (6) With PWY. 1 Kes. 181. (6) With DW. 
esl. (7) With MOND WOW’. Judg. 7216. (8) With ANDER. Judg. 
178. 

8) With AN. Jer. 16:18, “And ye shall serve other gods,” O*TON ON 
prin. 

9) With Participles. Ezek. 2:2, 19719 MN OWN: 1 Sam. 14:12, NWI 
VODs Jer. 49:25 Ezek, 89:10; Mic, 

‘To recapitulate, [YX is used with 1) Substantives, 2) Pronominal Sufixes, 
8) Demonstrative Pronouns, 4) the Interrogative Pronoun %f), 5) the Relative 
Particle (WN, 5) the Pronominal Adjective 55 , 7) Numerals, 8) “FN, and 
9) Participles. 














2, Winn waar ConstRuCTIONS MN 15 UseD. 
FN is used: 1) With the Accusative of the Direct Object. This, in fact, is 

ite chief, use. 
But there are, at the outset, three facts to be noted: (1) That MY is used 
only when the object is définite as well as direct. (2) That certain words, though 
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direct and definite, are used almost invariably without [N¢; and (8) that when 
thvo or more words, the first/a Participle followed by an Accusative direct and 
definite, convey a simple descriptive idea, the FN is omitted after the Participle, 
provided that the latter is used without the Article, 

Ist. FIN with the Accusative Direot aud Definite, 

‘To the statement that MYX is used only when the object is definite as well 
as direct, there aro not a fow exceptions. For example, Gen. 2:8, DY“AN 
SY/DWFT and Amos 7:4, 7 DINAN. ‘There are over eighty cases that, 
come under this hend. But the mumber, after all, is not large. Not’ more than 
one in every hundred prosents any irregularity real or apparent. Nearly halt of 
the books conform entirely to the rule. 

‘The folowing principles are sufliclent to explain most, if not all, of the 
exceptions. 

1) Numerals and Demonstrative Pronouns are in thelr very nature definite, 
‘They may, therefore, be used without the Article. (1) Numerals: Gen. 41:4, 
DYDIT YIW DNs Num, 16:15, IANAMNs 2 Sam. 16:16, DW WY DNs 
1 Kgs, 6:16, DMYY=TNs 1181, FWY-AN- (2) Demonstrative Pronouns: 
(a) MP, Gen, 44:29; Tov. 11:9; Deut. 14:9; 1 Sam, 21:16; Koel. 7:14. (b) ANT 
Gen, 29:38; % Sam. 18:17; Ps. 92:7; Jer. 9:11. (¢c) PFN; Gen. 46:18, Lev. 11:18; 
‘Num, 15:18; Isa, 49:21; Bzek. 4:6. 2) 99, though an adjective, partakes of the 
pronominal character. It's therefore definite even without the article. Gen. 1:21 
29:88; Lev, 11:16; Dout, 14:14; 2 Sam. 6:1; Jer. 26:28; Koch 4:4; 12:14; Bath, 
2:8; 8411. 8) A Participle, in the sense of “tim who,” fs, because of the pro- 
nominal {dea involved, definite. 1 Sam, 14:12; Rrek. 2:1. 4) Nouns followed by 
‘an explanatory numeral are definite. Gen. 2:8, 9/3W7 DYN; 1 Sam. 26:20, 
SIN WYTD PNG Esth. 9:19, WY AYIA DY MN. 6) Nouns which in 
prove require the article, may, in poetry, be used without the article, and yet 
rotain their definite character, 2 Sam, 29:28; Isa, 11:14; 98:10; 41:7; 64:4; Bzek. 
26:10; Ps. 84:1; 146:9; Prov. 8:12; 28:6; Job 1825, 6) Nouns well-known oF 
dednite by usage may, even in prose, dispense with the article. Bx. 40:2; Josh. 
16:10; Judg. 1:16; Lev. 28:55 1 Kgs. 12:8. 7) A singular noun representing 
whole spectes may be used without the article. Ite definiteness lies in its com- 
Drehensiveness. Bx. 21:28 MUN-NN IN WAN'TN: Num. 21:9, YIN-TNs 
‘Tudges 7:22; 2 Kgs. 28:20; Isa. 10:8; Heol. 8:16. 8).A noun modified by a rela- 
tive sentence {s, a a rule, definite, ‘The omission of the article from the noun so 
modified, though rare, does ooour, Josh. 24:14, "WS DIMONAN 1 Sam. 24:6, 
WN HID-NNs 2 Sam. 18:18, WH D¥D- 

Remarks. The following deservo special notice: 1) Judg. 7:8, IMP" 
DVD DYF ATISNN. Hither the article before ;FY has dropped out, or as 
Keil and Delitzsch have suggested, the passage is to be read with the Septuagint, 
DUA DTYTN. 2) Jer. 16:13, ONNN DINAN DTI. Not clear 
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why “INN is to be regarded as definite. 9) Kzek. 19:20, OWDI-MN. The 
omission of the article after XX is to be explained on the ground that DvD) 
had, just before, been more precisely defined. 4) 2 Sam. 28:21 377 NIM) 
SAND WNTNN, WAN is made definite by the explanatory Yr, “an Egyp- 
tian.” Gentilies are definite. They may, therefore, be used without the 
article. 

2d. ‘The omission of HX before certain expressions. 

YON “the evil,” IVF “the good,” and WIT “the right,” are the words 
which, even when standing as the direct object of the verb, are used almost invar~ 
iably without XY. All the cases in which these words occur have been collected 
and, in the following tables, classified. When contrary to the geueral usage TN 
is used, attention is called to the fact by putting the numbers referring to the 
chapter and verse in heavy type. 





‘Taste L Tae Omission oF NN BEFORE 3YON- 





Gen. 18am. 2Sam. 2Kgs. 20:8| Jer. 5:25 
Deut. 1 Chron. 19:18 

Tudges 28am. 2Kgs. 

1 Sam. 
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10:80] 2Kys. 22: 2 2 Chron, 27: 2 








Ex, 15:26 | Judges 


Deut. 6:18 | 1 Kgs. wz: 8] Jer 84:15 28:1 
12:95 14: 8] 2 Chron, 14: 1 29: 2 
12:98 15: 8 20:82 81:21 
18:19 15:34 34: 2 
21: 9 36: 2 

Judges 17: 6| 2 Kgs. 18: 8 
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1 Kgs. 
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Deut. 19:19 1 Sam, 20:18 )2Kgs. 8:27 2 Kgs. 28:92 | 2 Chron, 88: 6 





21:21]2Sam. 12:19 18: 2 33:22 
Maat 18:11 88: 6 
16:14 1424 36: 9 
2224/1 Kgs. 11: 6 16; 9| Isa, based 
AT 14:28 16:18 
81:29 16:26 15:24 | Jer. 
Tudges ett 15:84 15:28 
87 16:19 2 








‘These tables make plain that while XX is used with YF as often as one 
in nine, 3)OF7 and “\y/77 almost entirely dispense with the sign of the Accusa- 
tive, Itmay not be easy to explain these facta; but It is to be noted that wher- 
ever these words occur, the article is, in each case, either subjective or generic. 

84. ‘The omission of PHN after the Particle. 

‘The following examples will make plain the statement that “when two or 
more words, the first a Participle followed by an Accusative direct and definite, 
convey a single descriptive idea, the AN is omitted after the Participle, provided 
‘that the latter {s used without the article.” 1) Gen. 9:6, DANI D7 “JDL, “the 
‘one who sheds the blood of man," i. e., the man-slayer. 2) Lev. 24:16, 99) 
PDL, “the one who curses the name of Jehovah,” i. ¢., the blasphemer. 
8) 2 Sam. 16:12, WY PY, “the one counselling David,” 1, e., David’s coun- 
sellor. 4) 1 Kgs. 18:17, NY" DY, “the one accustomed to get Israel into 
trouble,” {. @., Israel’s troubler. 5) 2 Kgs. 7:10, yA] wy, “the one keeping 
the gate,” 1. @., the gate-keeper.” 6) Isa. 42:5, QUQWA NTI, “the one who 
rented the heavens,” {. 0., “the creator of the heavens.” 7) Isa. 49:7, SN} 
ON, “the one redeeming Israel,” i. ,, Israel's Go'el. 8) Jer, 82:80, DW 
YIM, “those doing evil,” i.e. evildoers. 9) Mic. 4:14, NW BDL,“ the 
‘one accustomed to judge Israel,”s, ¢,, Israel's judge, 10) Ps.121:4, SN WW DW, 
“the one keoping Israel,” , e., Israel's keeper. For additional examples, #00 : 
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‘There are, however, a few examples* of the use of FAX, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Participle with the word (or words) following convey a single diserip- 
tive idea. But if the article is prefixed to the Participle, the rule is to use MX 
after the same.t 

Remark A. In regard to the omission of MYX when the Participle with the 
‘word (or words) following conveys a single disoriptive idea, it may be said that the 
participle is, in each ease, in the construct relation with what follows—a statement 
not easy to refute and one which, if true, would account for the absence of the 
particle. Such a construction does occurs et. Isa. 43:6, PINT YP; 51:15, 
DIT YI and Jer. 91:35, O77 YI. What is more, because of the loss of the 
case-endings, itis, in many cases, impossible to decide whether the noun after the 
Participle is in the Accusative or the Genitive. But for two reasons, I reject 
the view that, in examples like those elted above, the nouns following the Parti- 
ciples are necessarily in the Genitive: 1) because of cases like the following, Jer. 
48:10, TNT? MOND Mesy and Amos 9:12, ONY My, in which the Séghél 
(the sign of the absolute state in the Qal active particle of the Lamédh Hi verb) 
{is retained ; and 2) because of those cases in which the Participle, though without 
the article, is followed by AN, of. Isa. 88:18, OY TBA-AN “ND and Cant. 1:6 
DINSITAN MMI. 

‘We are now prepared to consider more carefully the use of MN with the 
Accusative of the object direct and definite. 

We find that FN is used: (1) When the object is definite in itself. Here 
Delong, in the frst place, all those classes noted above, viz., Numerals, Demon- 
strative Pronouns, Participles and the like. Again there are to be classed here all. 
names of gods, of persons, of cities, of countries and districts, of rivers and moun- 
tains, of nations, tribes and peoples. But so far as the names of these objects are 
concerned, there is no uniformity of usage among the various writers. An illus- 
tration of this is to be found in the use of Nt 

a. With the Names of Gods. 

‘One writer will, with every such name, use the particle, while another will 
omit the same. The first Isaiah always used [UN (1:4; 7:12; 8:18; 9:12; 19:21; 
; 80:11,12); while the usage of the second Isaiah fluctuates, the FN some- 
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times being used, at other times omitted.* In addition to the first Isaiah, the 
following writers uniformly use the particle: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, 
Tovah, Zephaniah, Bara, Nehemiah, and the authors of the Hexateuch. ‘The 
‘writers of the later Psalms, especially those belonging to the exile and the period 
of the return, uniformly omit FX. ‘The writers of the Proverbs use NY twice 
(8:75 8:9) and omit it twice (14:2(2); 19:17). Job, while using YX four times 
(137,95 2:2,4), m seven instances (1:1,8,9; 2.8.9; 11,7,7), omits the same, Heclesl- 
astes uses ANY twice (6:6; 12:18) and omits it onco (7:18). ‘The writer of the Ist 
Chronicles employs FAN three times (18:12; 20:10,20). He omits it twice (16:11 21: 
80). ‘The writer of the 2a Chronicles, in twenty-five cases in which he might have 
mado use of the particle, omits it in only three places (19:8; 26:5; 80:19). ‘There 
are, in Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 Kings, twenty-eight places 
where FIN might have been used with the name of a god. It1s wanting only 
1m Josh, 22:88; Judg. 19:22; 1 Sam, 9:0; 2 Sam, 22:7; 1 Kgs, 21:10 and 2 Kgs. 
1781, In regard to the use of NX with ODN and FNM}, the following facts 
fare worthy of notlee: 1) ‘That they may each ono be used without Axe (for 
DITION, of. 1 Sam. 0:0; 1 Kgs, 21:10; Mal. 8:18; Job 1:0; Ps. 65:20; for PYM, 
Isa, 51:18; Prov. 14:2; Ps. 105:4); 2) that while both may be used without MN, 
ANA? omits the same only én poetryt (@ Sam, 29:7; Mio, 6:6; Ps. 146:2); 8) that 
in poetry 7717} omits the particle more frequently than does DTN 

. With the Name of a Person, 

As to the uso of FIN with the names of persons, there is, among the different 
‘writers, greater uniformity. In the following books, Exodus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, 2 Samuel, Ist Isainh, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, Malachi, 
Job, Ruth, Esther, Daniel, and Nehemiah, AN 1s always used. It is omitted 
once only in Genesis (14:2), 2 Kings (0:2), Bzektel (26:7), and twice only in 1 Samael 
(8:6,8), 1 Kings (22:9,18), Zachariah (7:2,2), and Bara (8:18,19). In tho Psalms, 
FN is used once (106:42) and omitted four times (89:21 ; 106:28,26; 106:17). 
‘Theroare, in all the books, only thirty-one exceptions. Sixteen of these, however, 
fare to be found in the OBIT MD5.t 

. With the Name of a City. 

In the use of MYX with the name of a city, there is substantially the same 
‘uniformity as in the use of the particle with the name of a person. FAN is always 
‘used in Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 
Kings, Ist Isaiah, Jeremiah, Bzokiel, and Zephaniah. It is omitted onco only in 
‘Hosea (10:14), Amos (6:6), Zachariah (2:2), Dantel (9:25), Nehemiah (8:8),1 Chron- 
{oles (6:41), and 2 Chronicles (94:3); three times only in Micah (1:6; 8:10,10), and 
four times only in the Psalms (61:20; 69:86; 102:18,17). In all, there are only 
fourteen exceptions. 




































+ Only one exception, .¢1 Chron, 18: 
5 210; and 2 Chron. 10°3; 28:8: 80:0, 
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4. With the Name of a Country. 

DN is used with the name of a country or district in Deuteronomy (84:2,8), 
1 Kings (11:16), 2 Kings (14:10 ; 16:29), Jeremiah (25:21), Ezekiel (21:25), Obadiah 
(19), Zephaniah (2:18), Ps. 60:2 (in inscription), 1 Chronicles (18:2,12),and 2 Chron- 
{eles (21:11,18 ; 25:5,19; 28:18; 84:8,5). ‘The particle is omitted only in Bzek. 28: 
27 and Zach. 9:18. 

¢. With the Name of a River. 

‘There are only a few places in which the name of a river is the object of a 
verb; but only in two such is the MN omitted, i. ., 2 Sam. 19:18 and 1 Chron, 
yea. 

4, With the Name of a Nation, or People. 

Before the name of a nation, tribe or people, MN is always employed in 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 
Ezekiel, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Zachariah, Esther, Nehemiah, and 2 Chronicles. 
In the Ist Isaiah it is always used (9:11; 11:18; 14:1). In the 24 Isaiah it is 
always omitted (42:24; 48:8,14,28; 49:5; 51:9). ‘The particle is omitted 
‘onee only in 1 Kings (18:17), 2 Kings (17:2), Jeremiah (40:9), Lamentations (2:6), 
‘and 1 Chronicles (10:16); twice in Amos (9:7,7), and five times each in Hosea 
(6:85 7:11; 0:10; 10:11; 11:19), and the Psalms (25:22; 121:4,4; 186:11,14). 

Again FIN is used: (2) When the Object is a pronominal sufix not attached 
to the verb, In every such case, inasmuch as the suflx cannot stand alone, the 
particle must be used. (3) When the direct object is made definite by a pronom- 
nal sufx, provided thatthe object precedes the verb, Gen. 8:10, NYY JPM 
J2D5 Job 2:6, DU WINN. Of eighteen such examples in Genesis, only 
three (12:19; 24:14,46) omit the NN. But when the object made definite by a 
pronominal sufix follows the verb, there are two cases: 1) when the object 
immediately follows the verb; 2) when the object does not immediately follow 
‘the verb. In the latter case, the MN as a rule stands before the object. But 
when the object made definite by the pronominal suflix immediately follows the 
verb, the FX may, or may not, be used. ‘There are in Genesis one hundred 
and seventy-three cases which come under this head. ‘The SN is used eighty- 
eight times; itis omitted eighty-five. (4) FN is used when the object is made 
definite by the Demonstrative Pronoun. Gen. 81:52, FHT OITNNs Deut. 
29:18, DNIT MSTANS 2 Kes. 18:27, MONT DIWTANS Isa. 29:14, 
MIT-DYT-NN. Of one bundred and ninety-nine examples trom the Hexa- 
teuch, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and Isaiah, there are only 
twenty-six in which the FN is wanting. (6) [IN is used when the object is 
made definite by a following definite noun, especially it the latter is definite in 
itself. (6) FN is xarely omitted when the definite object is modified hy a relative 
clause. 
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A study of nearly four hundred examples from thirty different books* reveals 
the following facts: 1) that the FX¢ is omitted only twenty-five times; 2) that 
the following books, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, ist Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Jonah, Zachariah, Malachi, the Psalms, Ruth, Beclesiastes, Bsther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 Chronicles invariably use the particle when the object is 
‘modified by a relative clause ; and 8) that Jeremiah omits the MX only twice in 
connection with sixty-seven cases s0 modified, 

Note 1. The use of HX with two (or more) objects. When there are two 
(or more) codrdinate objects direct and definite after the same verb, 

1. MN may be omitted from each object. Gen. 24:82, 999) YI PND 
DIN; Lam. 84, PY MI ADIs Ruth 211, HX PIX ‘IM 
blanral) yw. Additional examples: G¢ 9; 60:8; Ex. 16:17; 22:28; Josh. 
6:24; Judg. 18:26; Neb. 8:3; 9:82; Heth. 1:11; Lam. 8:19; Cant. 8:10; Ezra 9:12, 
Remark A. Compare the omission of 4 in biblical Aramaic, Dan, 2: 
Mw) NBoMANTNAN ND TF 

2. FN may be used with each object, The number of examples coming 
under this head is very large. Josh. 11:12, MONA OD5OF7 sy-ho-ny 
[127 _DANDN-VD-NNY; 2 Kes. 21:18, IW YP NN DIWIT~OY MND 
NAR NIPVD-NI; 1 Chron. 8: spmenky NIVANN VOT; Dan 
110, DDTIWIANY DDVDNIN TD WN: Ecol. 8:17, PYT-AN 
DINONTT DOW YUM-NN). Additional example at beo; 2535 
86:4; 60:21; Ex, 14:28 ; 26:0; 87:24; 89:27-29; Josh. 2:18; 28:6; Judg. 1:27; 18:19; 
































10:75 1 Kgs, 16:22; 2 Kgs, 24:2; Tan, 9: 
‘Amos 4:11; Obad. 19; Jon. 1:0; Mic. 6:5; Zeph. 1:4; Hag. 2:03 Zach, 
1:8; Job 42:16; Ruth 4:0; Eccl. 4:4; Esth. 2:1; Ezra 8:86; Neh. 9:86; 1 Chron. 
22:18; 2 Chron, 28:21, 

8. FIN may be used with the first object and omitted from each of the fol- 
owing: Bx. 88:2, IBM IMAM MONT PIA-AN Iw; Bea 9:3, 
SOYDD DTN NYP. See also 2 Kgs. 10115 1 Chron. 8:1; 2 Chron. 16:19; 
Neh. 9:6. 

Remark A. With this usage, which is not very common, but which is more 
common in 1 and 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah than elsewhere, compare the use 
of 9 im biblical Aramaic, Dan. 8:2, NYNID NBTWANY wIDD9 Now 
nino. 

‘Remark B, It may be thought that this isage is one of which no examples 
can be given when the objects are the names of persons; but compare 1 Sam. 19:1, 
JNO WTAN MDA; Bx. 12:285 Mo. 6:45 1 Chron. 1:82; 2218-16, 














* Genesis, Bxodus, Lovitions, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshus, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 
‘2 Kings Istch, Jeremiah, Beekiel, Hosea, Soul, Amos, Jonah, Zephaniah, Zachariah, Malach, 
Poalms, Ruth, Rocleiastes, Rather, Daniel, Bera, Nebemith, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 
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4. FN may be omitted from the first and yet be used with the following 
object (or objects). ‘The following list of examples is neatly, it not wholly, 
exhaustive: Gen, 2:19; 21:10; Joab. : : 
‘Ezek. 28:27,85; Esth, 2:20; 9:12; 

But while MN is used chiefly with the Accusative of the direct object, it 
cours: 

2) With the Nominative Absolute, Gen. 21:18, 39 ADNAT]SNN D3) 
TOWN 1 Sam. 25:29, MY’ PIN YI DNs Isa. 
JOP ANN MND; Lev. 8385 Josh. 16:08 1 Kgs 16:18; 2 Kyo. 9: 
20:16} 2 Chron. 18:18. But the use of AN with the Nominative Absolute is not 
common. 

‘Remark A. Special Cases. (1) 2 Kgs. 24:16. Several codrdinate nominative 
absolutes. FN, however, is used only with the first. (2) Num. 17:3, WN 
TON DINDMH NINA is either a Nominative Absolute or an Accusative in 
apposition with FIMT-NN in the preceding verse. (8) Gen. 47:21, Accord- 
ing to the Masoretic text, DYT-AN is a Nominative Absolute. The verse, 
therefore, is to be translated thus: “‘ And the people—he caused them to pass over 
to (or by, distributively) the cities from one end of the border of Egypt even unto 
the (other) end of it.” But Professor Delitzsch (Neuer Commentar iber Genesis, 
‘in loco) following the Septuagint (kat rd» Aadv waredoviboaro abré vig naiéas), trans- 
lates, Und das Volk liess er thn knechten zu Knechten von einem Ende des Gebiets 
Aegyptens bis zur andern. 

8) With the Accusative of Subordination. This Accusative is subordinate to 
and not co-ordinate with, the object with which it is connected by the Waw Con- 
junetive. 

‘There are two cases 

1. Those in which the Accusative of Subordination is joined to a preceding 
Nominative, 

1 Sam. 26:16, DIDA ANDS-NN OA NNN ANT ANY? “And now 
‘behold, where is the king's spear together with the eruse of water?” 

‘Remark A. ‘There is, in Esth. 4:16 (I, also, along with my maidens, will 
fast s0”), an example of the Accusative of Subordination without the NN, but 
the case cited from 1 Samuel is, I think, the only one in which an Accusative of 
Subordination with the particle is joined to the Nominative. 

2. Those in which the Accusative of Subordination is joined to a preceding 
Accusative. 

18am. 26:11, ‘AMBY“TN) PAWN WH DYNAN NP 
now the spear which is at his head, together with the cruse of water.” 
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= Whether an Accusative Joined to a proveding Accusative is subordinate or not, is x matter 
largely of interpretation. 
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1 Kgs. 11, AYN "NI-ANY MDI D2 OWI BAN AoW PsN, 
“And King Solomon loved many strange wives, along with the daughter of Pha- 
rah.” 

Tadg. 1:25, INDY INMBW-I-NN) LANT-ANN, “but the man together 
‘with all his family, they sent away.” 

Isa. 98:6, NTT VYTT ON) POMN, “Twill deliver thee along with this 
city.” 

Jer. 8421, “92 JON WANNY....- TPIS MN, “And Zedekiah 
together with his princes, I will give,” ete. 

4) With the Accusative depending upon a verb to be supplied. ‘The eonstrue- 
tion is elliptical. The governing verb, however, can be supplied from the context. 
In Ps, 105:42, DATIN-MN is the object of DP to be supplied from the frst 
member of the verse. Other examples of the same kind are to be found in Isa, 
9:20 (QMDN-TN and WINN) and Judg. 10:8 NW 9D-D2-NN). An 
‘example of zeugma fs found in 1 Sam. 1:21 where it is stated that ‘Elkanah went 
up (to Shiloh) to sacrifice the sacrifice of days and his-vow. The latter, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is joined by the conjunction to the preceding Accusa- 
tive, is to be taken as the object of a verb to be supplied, such as “ to accomplish 
or perform.” But the most interesting example of the use of XX with an Accus- 
ative depending upon a verb to be supplied, is found in Ezek, 48:7 where is to be 
9537 MDD OYP"AN) !NDI OVP! regarded as the object of the verb 
“ to see or ieholl ” to be supplied. ‘The verb does not occur in the context; but 
‘the clroumstances under which the words were spoken, the speaker's tone and 
‘gesture, were sufficient to make his meaning plain and to indicate at the same 
time the verb to be understood before “ the place of my throne,” eto. 

5) With the Adverbial Accusative. Gen. 98:18, SIVA O°TN 4AM, and 
he encamped before the city ;” Deut. 1:22, urns, “concerning the way;”” 
‘Isa, 57:12, * And as for thy works (epio“HNy)—they will not profit thee.” 

‘Under the head of Adverbial Accusative, we may distinguish: (1) The 
Accusative of Time. This has reference to the time in or during which an act 
takes place. Thus in speaking of the festival of the passover, the J writer says 
that unleavened bread shall be eaten during the seven days ONT NIU NN. 
But there aro only a fow examples of the use of FN’ with the Accusative of 
‘Time. Cf. Ley. 25:22; Deut. 9:25; Ps. 187:7; 2 Chron. 80:22, 

(2) The Accusative of Place. ‘This indicates the locality towards which an net 
tends or én which an act is performed. 1 Sam. 7:16, And he judged Israel in all 
these places,” ONNT MDIPDT-7D NN: 

Tudg. 18:8, JOT IN "San? FD ANN, “and to the howse of Jehovad, 1 
am going.” 

‘Additional examples: Gen., 19:27; Ex, 84:28; Lev. 4:6; Deut. 16:16; 2 Sam. 
15:23; Ps, 16:11; Esth, 1:10. 
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‘Remark A. SN is used more frequently with the Accusative of Place than 
it is with the Accusative of Time. 

(8) The Accusative of State or Condition. ‘This Accusative ocours frequently 
in the Arabic. Without FX, it is to be found several times in the Hebrew.* 
Bat with MN, it occurs in only one place, i.e, Judg. 20:44, “ And there fell. 
eighteen thousand men, all these being men of valor,” SF $WIN MON-OI-NN - 

(4) The Accusative of Specification. Of this Accusative with MN, there is 
no difficulty in the finding of examples. 1 Kgs. 16:28, “He (Asa) was diseased 
‘in his feet,” YOIT-FN; 1 Sam. 12:7, “that I may plead with you concerning all 
the righteous acts of J..” AYA YD IS-II-N; Ps. 78:8, “and its spirit was 
not steadfast nwards (in respect ) God,” ON=Pixe. Additional examples are to 
be found in Gen. 17:11; Deut. 1:22; Ex. 1:14; Judg. 21:225 1 Sam, 91:35 2 Sam, 
16:17; 1 Kgs. 815; Isa, 68:14; Ruth 2:11; 1 Ohbron. 21 

(6) The Accusative of Distinction. ‘This accusative is used for the sake of 
emphasis or distinction. Itis a kind of a Nominative Absolute, differing from 
the latter, however, in two particulars: 1) it is used only with the subject; and 
2) it is never repeated. For an example, see Neb. 9:84, 19 W IYD9B-AN) 
QYTIN) WIAD, “as for our kings, our princes, our priests and our fathers— 
they have not Kept the law.” Other examples: 1) Jer. 45:4, PINT-DI"AN. 
“And the whole earth—{that is) it (that I destroy);” 2) Ezek. 86:10, UN 
DYSONA UAW-AN) DIT, “ Because thou saidst, ‘ these two nations and these 
two lands—they shall be to me’”; 8) Jer. 28:28, 9-MN; 4) Ezek. 44:3, 
NYUATTNN; 5) Zach. 8:17, FON-OD“DNs 6) Num. 6:10, YMIP-NN 5 7) Isa. 
57:12, PYO-NNY- 

(6) With the Accusative of Means or Instrument. In Mic. 8:8 the prophet 
speaks of himself as being full of power “by the spirit of Jehovah,” MYT" 
pI. In Ezek. 6:9 Jehovah is represented as being broken by the whorish heart 
of the people and by their eyes which were wont to go a-whoring after other gods, 
DIPYY DN).-.-7NT DION. Another example is found in Judg. 8:7 
where Gideon is represented as saying to the men of Suecoth that after Jehovah 
had delivered into his power the two kings of Midian, he would tear their flesh 
(viz., the flesh of the men of Suecoth) “with the thorns of the wilderness and 
‘with Briers,” DYPAIA-AN) TDA Mp". 

Remark A. In Gen. 49:25, YPN) is in parallel construction with 5919 

PON. 
it ‘With the Accusative as the Object of a Passive Verb. 2 Kgs. 3:20, 
DYDA-NN PINT NOM, “And the land was Aled with water” and Ezek. 
YTD AYIA NID", And the house was filed with smoke.”” 














smo safe (or tn safety, DOV) to the city of Shechem,” and 
8, "Naked (D173) shall be flee on that day.” 
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‘The explanation of this fact may be stated thus: When a verb which in a 
causative conjugation or even in the Qal governs two Accusatives becomes pas- 
sive, it has the privilege of retaining one of the accusatives, viz., the second or 
more remote object. 

7) With the Accusative as the Subject 1) of Passive Verbs; and 2) of 
Intransitive or Neuter Verbs. 

(1) With the Accusative as the Subject of Passive Verbs. ‘The use of NX 
with the Accusative in this construction is very common: Gen. 4:18, "Y)") 
SOYADN PINs Num. 14:21, PANATMYD“NN MAND NIN Jer, 88:4 
TIT SONTTNN FINN; Hos. 10:6, 99) WN ININ-DI; Prov. 16:88, PND 
Smun-NN Sy. This Accusative is the logical object of the verb; tal is, if 
‘the verb were in the active voice, the word now in the accusative would be the 
object of the same. But the verb has become passive. And yet it retains its 
logical object, permitting the same to stand as its subject. ‘This fact which is 
certainly puzzling can be explained only on the ground that a purely impersonal 
passive is ineoncolvable, that “in places where such an one seems to stand, a 
bidden agent must be supposed.” 

(2) With the Accusative as the subject of Intransitive or Neuter Verbs: Jer. 
86:22, FAYID WH MINATTINY, and Ezek. 17:21, YIIN-OD IN 
OD! DANS... Also Dan. 9:18; Neh, 9:19; 2 Kgu.6:5. ‘The Accusative is, by 
analogy, used as the subject of an intransitive verb, for the latter, as Ewald 
has pointed out,* is a semi-passive. 

Remark A. ‘The use of AN with an Accusative as the subject of an intran- 
sitive verb is not so common as its use with an Accusative as the subject of a 
passive verb. 

JAN may, therefore, be used with 1) the Accusative of the Direct Object; 2) 
the Nominative Absolute; 3) the Accusative of Subordination; 4) the Accusa- 
tive depending upon a verb to be supplied; 6) the Adverbial Accusative; 6) the 
Accusative as the object of a passive verb; and 7) the Accusative as the subject 
of (1) Passive verbs, and (2) Intransitive or Neuter verbs. 

















‘+ Bwal's Heb. Grom, translated by Nicholson, #48, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE EAST. 


In a letter to the Academy (No. 980), dated Assouan, February 9, 1890, Pro 
fessor Sayce calls attention to the destruction of antiquities in Egypt. About one 
or two years ago a society was formed to look after and protect these antiquities, 
and in order to raise funds and to limit the number of sightseers, « tax of 100 
piastres was imposed on every person visiting the monuments of Upper Egypt. 
‘The object for which this society was organized has not been accomplished. 
Sayce claims that “more havoe has been wrought among them during the last 
‘three months than during the last half century. ‘The famous tombs of Beni-Has- 
san have been hopelessly mutilated. ‘The curious bas-reliefs of Tel el-Amarma 
have been hewn from the walls and the cartouches have been cut out of the tombs 
of the Sixth Dynasty at El-Bersheh. It is, however, in the well known “Tombs 
of the Colossus” and its immediate neighborhood that the hand of the destroyer 
hhas been most ruthless. ‘The floor of the tomb is strewn with the fragments of 
the paintings and hieroglyphs with which its walls were once adomed. ‘The 
hunting scene, carved in delicate relief on a stone at its entrance, and interesting 
on account of certain figures in it being drawn according to the modern rules of 
perspective, has been wantonly amashed to atoms. Even the tablet of Thothmes 
TL. at the entrance of the quarries near the tombs has not been spared; it has 
been defaced beyond recognition. ‘The work of destruction has been carried out 
in order to provide the dealers of Ekhmim and Luxor with fragments of inscribed 
stone which they may sell to tourists.” Sayce goes on to say that not only deal- 
‘ers but also the quarrymen are to blame for this destrucfion. ‘The latter are now 
Dlasting at Assiout, Qars-el-Syad, Gebel-el-Tik, ete. “It is evident that what- 
ever inscriptions there are above ground in Egypt must be copied at once if they 
are to be copied at all.” In the Academy, No 927, Lieut:-Col. Toss bas a note 
on “‘The Mutilation of Monuments in Egypt,” which corresponds very well to 
what Professor Sayce says. 

‘The monuments and inscriptions in Assyria, Babylonia, and the Hittite 
country are sharing the same fate. At Carchemish (Jeribis), the Arabs, because 
of their fanatical dislike to anything resembling an idol, have recently broken 
into fragments the large statue of black basalt with a female figure. Only four 
years ago Mr. Haynes saw this figure in perfect condition and photographed it, 
‘ut in October, 1888, there was little or nothing of it left. ‘Three other large 
statues at the same place have been broken in two and are now being used by the 
Arabs as millstones. In Babylonia the Arab dealers are digging at Jumjuma, 

6 
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Birs-Nimrud, Tel-Ibrahim, Abd-Habba, ete. It was only a short time ago that 
‘hey found at Jumjuma what Henri Pognon has deseribed in the Journal asiatique, 
as Nebuchadrezzar's library. ‘The Turkish authorities seized these finds, throw 
them into sacks, handling them as one would handle potatoes or com, and they 
‘are now lying in a heap in thé cellar of the Serai at Hilleh. ‘There are many 
dealers in Baghd’d who own large collections of antiquities, excavated secretly 
by the Arab diggers. ‘These collections are being scattered all over the world in 
small lots and in nine cases out of ten their owners do not know from what site 
they have been obtained. 

At the present time, little is being done in the way of scientific excavation, 
‘and the prospect for the future is poor. ‘The Turkish government, in the person 
of the director of the Stamboul Museum, has recently caught the scientife fever, 
‘and, as a result, a law has been passed that all the antiquities in the empire are 
the property of the sultan. Firmans to excavate are granted only on the condi- 
tion, that the excavators be accompanied by a Tarkish commissioner, whose 
salary they must pay, and to whom they must hand over all the antiquities found. 
Again the jealousy of the embassadors of the principal powers at Constantinople 
has frustrated many attempts to obtain special and favorable firmans from the 
sultan. On account of the greed of the Turks and the jealousy of the powers, 
there is little encouragement to attempt further work in excavating these Assyr- 
fan, Babylonian and Hittite sites, Ambar and Abi-Habba have recently beeome 
the private property of the sultan, and hence firmans to excavate at these sites 
‘cannot be obtained on any conditions. ‘The Arabs, however, will continue to 
excavate secretly and to break, destroy and promiscuously scatter thelr finds. 
‘Unless these mounds can be excavated scientifically and by persons anxious to 
preserve every relic found, it would be much better to have them remain 
untouched. Rosser Francis Harrer, 

Yale University. 
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GREEN'S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 

For nearly a generation Professor Green's larger Hebrew Grammar and the 
translations of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar have been those upon which the 
majority of American students have been obliged to depend for their more full 
information concerning the facts and principles of Hebrew grammar. Of these 
two, that of Prof. Green made the better presentation of the facts of Orthography 
and Etymology. Some points of superiority most noteworthy were the statements 
of the varying uses of Daghé%-forte, of the facts concerning the prose accents, the 
many lists, such as of the middle I verbs and the like, and of nouns giving the 
phenomena in respect to gender and plural forms, in addition were the copious 
summaries of the forms of verbs and nouns which deviate from the normal types 
of inflection. Prof. Green, among grammarians this side of the ocean, made 
imnovations in the classification of vowels and in the formation of nouns. Long 
after the publication of bis grammar an illogical and inconvenient theory of 
noun-formation remained in Gesenius’ grammar. Now the three classes of 
vowels and the principles of noun formation which were adopted so long ago 
by Prof. Green are generally accepted. ‘The excellences already named and 
others had made the previous editions of Prof. Green's Hebrew Grammar the 
nearest approach to a thesaurus of Orthography and Etymology which was avail- 
able to the majority of American students. To illustrate from Deut. 82: the 
construct participle 9X v. 28, and the Mithp. ONY of v. 88, were noted in 
Green and not in Gesenius. This edition adds the form *y/fy in v. 18. One 
felicity in the arrangement of the grammar was in placing matter which per- 
tained to the signification of nouns as indicated by gender and number under the 
head of Etymology where it belonged, instead of in the Syntax, as is done in 
Gosenius. 

‘When it was announced that the veteran scholar and teacher was issuing a 
new and thoroughly revised edition of his grammar, students and scholars who 
already owed him much were ready to welcome the new volume. ‘There is 80 
much change that the author should be allowed to speak for himself in the 
preface: 





A Guisoiin oF tum Henney LaxGvace. By Willlam Henry Green, Profestor in the 
‘Treologionl Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New edition, carefully revised throughout and the 
‘syntax greatly enlarged. New York: John Waey 4 Sons, Publishers. 1880, 
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“Pwenty-seven years, which have elapsed since the first publication of this 
Grammar, have been exceedingly fruitful in the philological and exegetical study 
of the Old Testament, and important progress has been made toward a more thor- 
ough and accurate knowledge of the grammatical structure of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, This edition of the Grammar has been carefully revised throughout that 
it may better represent the advanced state of scholarship on this subject. Nearly 
every page exhibits corrections or additions of greater or less consequence. And 
‘the Syntax particularly, which was not fally elaborated before, has been greatly 
‘enlarged, and for the most part entirely rewritten. ‘The plan of the Grammar, 
the method of treatment, and in general the order of the sections are unchanged. 
‘And little occasion has been found to alter the more general and comprehensive 
statements, which are distinguished by being printed in large type. ‘The changes 
are chiefly in the addition of “uller details enlarging and multiplying the para- 
‘graphs in small type. 

“The principle of eschewing all suppositious forms and adducing none but 
such as really ocour in the Old Testament, has been steadily adhered to as here- 
tofore, with the view of rigorously conforming all rales and examples to the act- 
ual phenomena of the language. ‘The text of Baer is preferred so far as pub- 
lished, the disputed orthophonic Daghesh-forte excepted, though it is reéognized 
‘aud its rules are stated. In the discussion of the poetic accents free use has been 
‘made of the elaborate treatises of Baer and Wickes; and the names which they 
‘employ are given as well as those which previously were more familiar. ‘The 
intricate rales for the employment of Methegh are also drawn from Baer. 

“Phe convenience of students has been consulted in removing the paradigms 
of pronouns, verbs aud nouns from the body of the volume and placing them 
together at the end. A new paradigm has been introduced, affording a succinct 
‘view of the formation of nouns of different classes, with their respective significa- 
tions. The declensfons of nouns have been simplified by an arrangement which 
corresponds at once with their etymological structure and with the vowel changes 
to which they are severally liable. While every part of the Syntax is much more 
fully developed than before, special attention has been paid to the use of the 
tenses, which is go thoroughly discussed in the admirable treatise of Dr. Driver. 
‘Tho old names preterite and future are for the reasons on pp. 290-802, preferred 
to perfeat and imperfect, which are now so generally adopted; but the latter aro 
used in conjunction with the former for the convenience of those who like them 
better. ‘The various kinds of compound sentences, involving relative, conditional, 
circumstantial, and co-ordinate clauses, receive the attention which is due to their 
peculiar character and separate importance. ‘The different rules and statements 
of the Grammar, and particularly of the Syntax, are illustrated and confirmed by 
copious citation of passages in which they are exemplifed. Full indexes, as 
‘before, accompany the Grammar to facilitate its use.” 

After reading this preface, one is prepared to find great improvement, and he 
is not disappointed in this, In the mechanical execution one notes at once the 
use of larger type, both English and Hebrew, which is more conspicuous and 
pleasing to the eye, also such accuracy that errata are rare. ‘There is such rear- 
rangement of matter that, after section 141, references to former editions will no 
longer serve. ‘The great changes in matter concen the poetic accents and the 
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syntax. Among minor changes are such as giving W and Waw as the alternatives 
to V and Vay in the alphabet; such enlarged rules concerning Méthtgh (better 
than even in Gesenius, Aufl. 25); giving the form of the tetragrammaton as 
HY! and omitting all alternative forms; an omission of a phrase assigning the 
authorship of Ecclesiastes to Solomon; and numerous additional forms of verbs 
and nouns under the vatious heads of inflection. Also is noticeable the substitu- 
tion of “Vay Consecutive” for “Vv Conversive.” All these changes are cer- 
tainly improvements. 

‘The 46 pages formerly given to Syntax have become 128. ‘This increase 
appears partly in subjects not formerly treated, e. g., #246, Personal Pronoun as 
Subject; 2262, Predicate Noun; 2275, Principal tenses with Vay Consecutive; 
24808-808, Hypothetical Sentences; #909, Circumstantial Sentences. More 
space is given to almost every subject formerly treated, the Article and the 
Construct State (even in the previous editions discussed more satisfactorily than 
in Gesenius) receive neatly double their former space. Most subjects receive still 
greater additions, e. g., in place of a half page formerly given to Modal Forms 
there are now six and a half pages. 

Asa whole this grammar must be considered decidedly better as a book of 
reference than the edition of Gesenius now current in English. In those respects 
in which the previous editions of this grammar were pre-eminent this edition is 
still more so, and it has added the treatment of the poetic accents. In the syntax 
the points of superiority are the entire treatment of the Subject, of the Modal 
Forms, Interrogative, Relative and Hypothetical Sentences and Vay together with 
the Circumstantial Sentence not mentioned in Gesenius, Also in many details 
may this excellence be seen. It alone or almost alone among grammars illus- 
trates at length the difference between the Paragogic or Emphatic Imperative and 
the common forms, 2272-b. ‘The facts noted in @ 258-8-6 are correctly stated in 
no other grammar at hand. In 2279p is noted the strange use of ]7) with the 
Imperfect in Deut. 28:11 

With full recognition of the excellence of former editions of this grammar 
it must be said that it is doubtful whether the Syntax of the first edition 
was as good as that of Nordheimer published twenty years before that. Asa 
whole the Syntax seemed inadequate when compared with that of the Gese- 
nius of the same date. It seems, too, as though the twenty-seven years which 
intervened between the first edition and the present one should have seen 
greater improvements. ‘The four years between the 24th and 25th editions of 
Gesenius (i. ¢., the German editions) have witnessed even a more complete revo- 
Tutionizing of that grammar, and probably as great an increase in matter. ‘There 
hhas been ample opportunity to gather such material, for there have long been 
Published such features of syntax as the Nominal Sentence, the Casus Pendens, 
some features of which are called Compound Sentences by Mueller, the various 
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in Isa, 80:83, noted 





uses of MN, and many details, such as the use of 123" 
by Ewald. 

‘Not alone in the Syntax is there a failure to garner the results of research, 
‘The sections on the vowels seem like a photograph of the phenomena; yet can 
‘they be called a satisfactory statement of the facts? ‘The vowel Stgh6l is always 
called a vowel of the T-class. S’gh6l is sometimes an intermediate between 
PAthth and Qimée just as Hirég is an intermediate between Pxthih and Car 
Is it likely that in these two cases Sigh6l and Hir8q are vowels of the same class? 
Again, isi likely that the Sighdl of SDD is of the same natureas that in ~PyX ? 
Again, the forms DYp and Dfp} ate derived from Dyp? and OF} with the 
statement that they take “the simplest of the long vowels 4.” Is this an ade- 
‘quate explanation? Again the explanation given respecting the penult vowels 
im Sup, Sw. NPM, YUPTT is “The absolute infinitive is formed by 
change tbo Wt vowel Hiphl and Hopi to Core, and in each of the other 
species to Holem, observing likewise that Hireq in the penult of Pi‘el and Hiph'il 
4s to be changed to Pathah.” ‘The theory of the development of vowels given in 
Bickell’s Outlines to Hebrew Grammar seems confirmed by a careful study of the 
phenomena in question and comparison with cognate languages; it provides a 
rational explanation of the inflection of the verb. Would it not have been a great 
improvement over the scheme presented in this grammar ? 

Prof. Green’s argument against the terms perfect and imperfect to designate 
‘he tenses is by no means without weight, yet the argument for the terms preter~ 
‘te and future does not seem as weighty : if a priori considerations are in order, 
should it not be said that the {dea of time requires more maturity in thinking than 
‘he idea of kind of action. It now seems that the inappropriateness of the terms 
preterite and future has been faitly proved, although the terms perfect and imper~ 
fect do not yet seem to be fully vindicated. ‘The little evidence which is pre- 
sented in favor of the opinion that preterite and future are adequate is perhaps 
ue to a historical development in the direction of such ideas. 

Notwithstanding all these criticisms, it can be justly claimed that this edi- 
tion of Prof. Green’s Hebrew Grammar is the most serviceable book for refer- 
ence now in English. For class-room use it is less valuable. Clear statement is 
the rale in it as itis not in Gesenius’ grammar, but the mechanical structure is 
poorly adapted to class-room use, Under the head “ Object of Verbs,” #28-a, isa 
remark on the order of words which contains nineteen references or groups of 
illustrations. Suppose a teacher have the twelfth specification in mind and give 
this reference to the student to look up. What likelihood is there that the stu- 
dent will find what he needs, unless he spends more time than be ought to be 
asked to do? In order to have been properly serviceable that remark should have 
‘been made into a full section with several subdivisions. Its appropriate place is 
under the head of “The Sentence.” While this is an extreme illustration, it is 
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but one of many of the same kind. ‘Tho time allowed to the study of Hebrew 
is now so scanty that all helps in the saving of time are imperatively needed. 
Instead of having text-books less adapted to the purpose than are those in Latin 
and Greek, the student of Hebrew should have text-books better adapted, if pos- 
sible. ‘The more direct the path is to the information needed, the more can be 
accomplished in the time allowed, and the better power of syntactical discrimina- 
tion will be gained. On account of these considerations many teachers would be 
wholly unwilling to use this grammar in the class-room. It is to be hoped that 
when the latest edition of Gesenius is translated some liberties will be taken with 
the structure to adapt it to the needs here indicated. 

‘The desire to have a grammar which will meet all the needs of the student in 
‘the class-room and yet be adequate to the needs of the advanced student is not 
‘unreasonable, nor is its gratifieation impracticable. Some of the grammars of the 
classic languages are ample proof of the statement just made. 

‘There are other needs of the student which are not met by this grammar. A. 
deficiency which appears at the first page is a lack of an account of the Hebrew 
‘and allied languages, and the literature in the Hebrew, together with some sug- 
gestions respecting the Aramafe found in the Old Testament. Students desire 
such information, often have nothing else in which to seek it, and are sometimes 
stimulated by having their horizon thus broadened. 

‘Students also need to find a Syntax constructed on the principle of presenting 
and emphasizing those features of Syntax which are peculiar to Hebrew. First 
‘they need to find a general presentation of the sentence asa whole, ‘Thisis Syntax 
in the “narrower sense” as Kautzsch ealls it. By a few paragraphs on this sub- 
Ject, Prof. Green has made his grammar conspicuous among Hebrew grammars; 
‘Ewald and Nordheimer are almost his only companions in so doing. ‘These few 
sentences need to be greatly enlarged so as to give a full discussion of the simple 
sentence as such. ‘There is a logical reason for such an arrangement of material, 
aside from the desirability of beginning the discussion of eyntax with the subject 
in the narrower sense and then broadening out into the wider discussion. ‘The 
reason lies in the very nature of discourse. As a judgment is the unit of thought, 
50 a sentence as a whole is the unit of discourse, because the sentence is but the 
expression of a judgment. ‘This is confirmed by the fact that at the outset 
students translate a sentence as a whole, rather than deal with the words as sepa- 
rate elements. To treat of the multiplicity of the parts before treating of the 
whole is certainly logical. In addition to these considerations must be noted the 
fact that the Hebrew sentence has peculiarities of its own which differentiate it 
from the Greek or Latin sentence, ‘The very fact that a student has an aequaint- 
ance with these languages is an additional reason for putting the characteristic 
differences in the foreground. 
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‘The second subject to be taken up would necessarily be the predicate and the 
‘modes in which it is expressed. In this respect Mueller and Gesenius Aufl. 25 
have done what is right, only they would have more accurately expressed the fact 
if they had taken the heading ‘The Predicate” instead of “The Verb.” Hereis 
a point where the Hebrew grammar ought to vary from the classic grammars, for 
‘the predicate is the more emphatic part of the sentence. ‘The third general head 
should be “ ‘Phe Subject,” and the fourth, “The Compound Sentence.”* 

Finally the student needs a complete index of Hebrew words. ‘The promise 
of the preface of this grammar is not fully kept. The index of Hebrew words 
‘which had been'so excellent a feature of the preceding edition is omitted. Would 
itnot have been more valuable than the index of Scripture references? It is 
little wonder that in years past students, who had been enthusiastic over Greek 
or Latin, were disgusted with Hebrew when they attempted to use their grammars 
as they had been accustomed to use their Greek and Latin grammars. No book 
needs thorough indexing so much asa grammar of a foreign language. A list of 
Hebrew words with references is better than nothing though itis far from ade- 
quate. Out of nearly a score of grammars (partial or complete) which are at 
hand, but three can claim to be properly indexed in this respect: Driver’s Hebrew 
‘Tenses, Harper's Blements of Hebrew (the Etymology), and best of all Mueller’s 
Hebrew Syntax, If a writer or translator of a Hebrew Grammar has any desire to 
‘make his work approach its possibilities of usefulness (to say nothing of making 
the use a pleasure to the user) let him take Bueller's Hebrew Syntax or almost 
any Greek grammar as a model, and index his book accordingly. If the book is 
not worth indexing in this manner it is not worth writing or translating. 

F.B. Dewto, 
Bangor, Me. 


WORKMAN’S JEREMIAH.” 

It is the most natural thing in the world that a work of this kind and char- 
acter should attract the attention of Old ‘Testament specialists to a more than 
ordinary degree. Its theme is one of the most vexing and perplexing problems in 
that great and unsolved enigma, the textual criticism of the Jewish Scriptures. 
‘From another point of view the work has also a representative as well as an 
individual importance, namely, as indication of the new ideas and ideals of the 
‘modern biblical scholarship of America, which is no longer content with reprodue- 
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tion and compilation but by independent research in new fields is contributing its 
share towards the solution of the many Bible problems yet awaiting investigation. 

‘The work aims, by a comparison between the Septuagint and the Massoretic 
texts of Jeremiah, to determine the relative value of each and thelr relations to 
ach other. ‘The manner of procedure conslats in a renewed investigation of the 
many marked divergencies between the Greek and the Hebrew, taking, in order, 
the omissions, the additions, the transpositions, the alterations, the substitutions 
found in the texts, followed by one chapter on the origin of the variations, one on 
the character of the translation, and one on the results of the investigation. ‘The 
last and intrinsically most valuable chapter is a eonspectus of variations, based 
‘upon a retransiation of the Septuagint into its original Hebrew. ‘The prelimi- 
nary detail in these chapters contains much of interest and value, although 
also not a little that is problematical and doubtful, and some that is certainly 
Incorrect. ‘The leading trouble is here, as elsewhere, a weakness in the method 
which damages its strictly scientific character, namely, a too great tendency to 
draw conclusions from insufficient data. The author is evidently not willing to 
make haste slowly in claiming evidence and proof for propositions. Asa result 
his principal conclusion, namely, the great superiority of the Septuagint over the 
Hebrew texts of Jeremiah, if correct at all, cannot be said to have been proved 
correct by the data presented in this work. ‘This tendency of Workman to deal 
‘with matters still problematical and uncertain and to draw from these his dedue- 
tions, seems to me to be the cardinal defect of his whole manner and method. 
‘We have seldom, if ever, rea a scientife work which contains such an abundance 
of expressions of doubt, uncertainty, and hesitancy as this. So much is this the 
case, that, notwithstanding his willingness to make these data do their full duty 
and even more, their influence is acknowledged to a most remarkable degree by 
the author himself in his summary of conclusion (p. 280 sqq.). The unsteady 
foundation of a necessity mide the superstructure extremely unsteady too. In 
his first conclusion there is a ‘appears to have existed;” in his second, a “ pos- 
sibly” and “may be” (bis); in his third (in which what is left doubtful in the 
second is evidently accepted as demonstrated), there isa “may have been” in 
the fourth, there is a “as nearly as can be determined ;” in the sixth a “seems to 
have been,” and an “apparently,” and so on. A neat chrestomathy of sentences 
of this kind in rapid and close connections can be found in almost any part of the 
book, ef. ¢, g., P. 288 sq. 

Tt would not be a dificult task to point out other defects of the work, and 
this has been done elsewhere. Yet notwithstanding all these the book deserves, 
‘a warm welcome, not on account of the results which it offers, but as faithful 
and patient collection of materials on a difficult Old Testament problem. The 
data, it is true, must be re-examined more leisurely and with greater care; but 
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for the data themselves we have all reason to feel grateful. While as a scientific 
‘work it cannot bear a comparison with similar works of Wellhausen and Corll, 
and not even of Ryssel, and while it has not solved the problem it investigates, it 
certainly has done much toward this solution. 
Gxoner H. Scnoppe, 
Capital University, Columbus, O. 


SAYCE’S RECORDS OF THE PAST, VOLS. I, AND IL." 





‘The new edition of the Records of the Past seems to follow too closely the 
old edition edited by Birch. ‘The texts aro inserted promiscuously without regard 
to onder, linguistic or chronological. One finds Assyrian, Babylonian, Vannic, 
Beyptian, ete., following one another in quite a confused manner. ‘There are 
very few philological notes; the plan of the book dispenses with transliterations. 
It would have been more satisfactory if the arrangement had followed as closely 
‘as possible the chronological order of the material and had separated the Assyro- 
Babylonian from the Egyptian, placing the miscellaneous material, e. g., the 
Akkadian, Vannfo, Moabite Stone, ete., in a single volume by itself. It is also to 
bbe regretted that the transliterations of the different texts have not: been added, 
sf only in nonparell type at the foot of each page (in order to save space and not 
to make the volumes too bulky) so that students might have used this series as 
convenient hand-books. While Schrader’s Keilinschriftiche Bibliothek is to be 
preferred on account of its transliterations and the chronological arrangement of 
‘the texts, itis nevertheless far behind the RP. in the matter of introduetions to 
the texts translated, bibliographical and geographical notes, some of the latter 
being very exhaustive and of great value. 

In Vol. I. Prof. Sayce translates the “Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the 
Babylonians.” He reckons six of these, and No. 4is the lately discovered Baby- 

* Rxconos or siz Pass, being English ‘Transiations of the Anctont Monuments of Biypt 
and Western Atta. Now series. Salted by A.H.Sayce. London: Samuel Baglr & Sone. 

Contents of Volume: 1. The Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the Babylonians, 1-4, by 
Sayoe._ 2, The Insriptions of Telloh, 7, by Arthur Amiaud. 3. Sin-Ghasid’s Endowment ot 
the Temple #-Ana, 6, by T. G. Plaches. 4 An Erochite’s Lament, 8-8, by TG. Pinches. 
5 Inscription of Tiglathploser L, 86-18, by Sayos. 6. The Assyrian Story of the Grestion, 12> 
1b, by Bayoe. T. The Babylonian Btory of the Groution according to the Tradition of Cathe, 
14-68 by Sayoe. 8. Babylonian Layults and Judgments, 16-12, by J. Oppert. 2. Inscription 
of Menuas, King of Ararat in the Vannio Language, 1@-16, by Sayoe, 10, The Ancient Hebrew 
nseription of Soi, 108175, by Bayco. 

‘Contents of Volume TL: i Inscription of Unt of Sixth Dynusty), 1-10, by Maspero. 2. The 
Adventures of Sioubit (of ith Dynasty, 118 by Maspero. 8. The Legend of the expulsion of 
‘te Hyco, ST-4, by Masporo. 4. The Solo of Thothmes TV. (ot 18th Dynasty), 460, by D. Male 
let, 6. Tablets of Tol el-Amarnn relating to Palestino in the Coutary before the Exodus, S-7, 
‘by Sayoe. 6, Ineeriptions of ello, 7-1, by Arthur Amiaud. 7. The Asaytian Caronoiogical 
‘Ctnon, 11-221, by Bayce.. 8 Tho Standard Inscription of Assurnatsirpal, 12-17, by BAyoO.. 8. 


Spooimens of Attyrian Correspondence, 18-18, by .G. Pinches. 10. Akkadian Hymn to the 
Setting Sun, 10-10, by @. Bertin. 11. The Moabite Stor 
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Ionian Chronicle. Prof. Sayce, for the first time, has put this chronicle in conven- 
ent form for English readers, Pinches’ translation not being easily accessible. 
‘The inscriptions of Telloh are translated by Arthur Amiaud, the first scholar in 
this line of investigation and whose early death was a very serious blow to Assyr- 
fology. Amiaud’s introduction is very interesting. He discusses Ist the site 
‘Telloh, and identifies it with Shirpurla. Shirpurla, however, is to be taken as a 
general name of a great centre of population of which Girsu, Uru-azagga, Nina, 
and Gishgalla are only divisions or quarters. 24. The Dynasties of Telloh, I. ¢., 
the kings four or five in number) and the Patesis (eight). 84. ‘The campaign of 
Gudea in Elam, and 4th, The Pantheon of Telloh. Nirgirsu was the supreme god 
‘and in addition each prince was accustomed to select an additional deity to inter- 
cede for him with Nirgirsu. 

In Vol. I1., Prof. Sayce translates some of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions, 
being selections from those which appeared in the PSBA., Vol. IX.* Many of 
his readings must be regarded as provisional, and some of them will, doubtless, 
be given up when the el-Amarna tablets have been more thoroughly studied. 
‘The editor has also translated the “Assyrian Canon and Chronicle.” It would 
have been better if this material had followed the “Dynastic Tablets” in I. 
inches in bis specimens of Assyrian correspondence adds to the translation the 
ever weleome transliteration and philological notes. Neubauer translates the 
Moabite Stone and gives a fairly exhaustive bibliography of the subject. 

‘These books will be of great value to students who are not acquainted with 
‘the Assyro-Babylonian and the Egyptian. ‘They must not be regarded as the final 
presentation on the subjects of which they treat. Some of the texts translated 
are exceedingly dificult, e. g., the Creation and El-Amarna tablets, and many 
years will pass by before what may be called a final translation can be offered. 

‘Perhaps a good reason existed for the lack of order in these volumes, viz., 
that some of the material is new and important and hence the publication should 
not be delayed for years until its place is reached in the series. 

‘RoserT Francis Harrer, 
Yale University. 
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Franz Dertizscu was bom in Leipzig, February 28, 1813. In 1842 he 
“habilitated” in Leipzig with a dissertation on the prophet Habakkuk, atter- 
‘wards published in book-form under the title Der Prophet Habakkuk, In 1846, 
ho became professor in Rostock, in 1850 in Erlangen, and in 1867, in Leipzig. In 
11960 appeared his commentary on the Poalms; in 1872, his Proverbs; in 1875, his 
‘Solomon's Song and Beclesiastes; in 1886, his Isaiah, and in 1887, the last edition 
of his Genesis. In 1868, while professor at Erlangen, he founded Saat auf Hof 
‘ung, a journal devoted to Jewish Missions. His translation of the New Testa- 
‘ment into Hebrew first appeared in 1877, and since that date has passed through 
several editions. While professor at Leipzig, he conducted a very popular and 
interesting Seminar for English and American students, After a short illness, 
Professor Delitzsch died in Letpzig, March 8d, 1890. 


AxpREAs Hemnion THoRDECKE was born at Meiningen on March 13th, 
1887. He became Docent in Heidelberg in 1868, and in 1878 he was made profes- 
sor extraordinarius. In 1885 he was called to Halle, where in 1888 he was made 
professor ordinarius. His chief works are “ Antarah, ein vorislamischer Dich 
tery” “Hariti’s Durrat_ al-Ghawwéss” (1871); “AI-A'sha’s poem in praise of 
‘Mohammed ” (1875); a portion of the “ Annals of Tabari” (Ser. I., pp. 1-295, 
3881); *Tbn Durald’s Kitéh al-Maléhin” (1882), and the first volume of “ Mufad- 
ahaliyét” (1885). He died in Mannheim on January 8, 1890. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION.*t IV.—HISTORIOAL 
MATTER OF EXODUS 13-DEUTERONOMY 34.t 
By Proressor Wri R. Hanver, Px. D., 
‘Yale University 


XOX. ANALYSIS OF EXODUS 

[Sudjecte—(1) Consecration of the First-born; (2) Passage of the Red Sea; 

(8) Moses’ Song ; (4) Marah, its water sweetened; (6) Manna; (8) Massah and 
‘Meribah ; (7) Battle with Amalek; (8) Jethro’s visit and advice.) 





A. The Bloment of P. 
1. VERSHS ASSIGNED. 

18:1,2,20 (0 Well, Kitt; Jil.,16q. = P®; Kuen., 1eq. = D?; 20 = rather 
E); 14:1-4,8,9 partly [exe. DAMNN-- DTN (= JE) and YIM...-DID 9D 
(= RY), 15-18 fexe. ON PYYN AD inv. 15, andy WH NN OM in 
16 (© BJ, 2100.2250,38, frst six words of 27.28,29 (exe. DUB) 357, 
wherever they occur (= R)] (so practically Kuen., adding 10 in part, and 28b; 
‘Well., 189.,40,8b,98q. in part, 18 partly, 28(%); JU, 194,9(?)4,880.16,1780., 
28; Kitt., like Dill., but adding 10b2 and 21b, and excepting 2lc and 22a, 
[29 = gloss] ; 15:27(?) [perhaps E(?)] (so Kuen.; Kitt. has no doubt about it; 
‘Well., 16:27 = J or E; Jill, = J); 16:1-84,6sq.7,8-14,160-18,22-24,31-84,85%, 
[his chapter is entirely worked over by B, and removed from its proper position. 














‘tun Atxeoxo YAors AND CONSIDERATIONS URGED 1% FAVOR OF THX PENTATEUCHAL 
Axatxeis PansxreD AND ORIICIGED BY Profesor Harper (ot Yale) and Green (of Prinoeton). 

‘the reply of Professor Green to the matorlal presented under Genesis 87:1-Exodus 13 
(published in Ootober (880) Hxarca) will appear in the October (180) HrxmRarca. 

‘In the work of collecting and classifying the facts of the analysis, I desir to acknowledge 
sy very great indebtedness tothe assistance rendored mo inthis, asin the two preoéding arti- 
les, by Mr. Samuel Weyler, New Haven, Coan, 
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(To this all critics agree.) ‘The P? element, as here given, is trom Dill., IIT, 
684; in IL, p.165, slightly different:] (Well, 1-8,9-18a,16b-18 (to the "xthnab), 
22-26,81-85a; Jill, 1-8,489.(2),0-12,8*,1889.,16-10,20(),21-26,97(?),81,85 (28-80 = 
BA; rest of ch. 16=R); Kuen., 1 partly, 28q.,1199-+,9sq.*,68q-" (8 = P2),18-21 
(exe. 168),85 in part (1 partly, 4q.,22-84, and 86= P8 and R); Kitt., 1-8,9-18, 
M4sq, (in part at least), 16b-189,22-26,81-96a); 17:18 (s0 Well, and Jil; Kitt, 
tebe; Kuen., 19(?)) 








2, SYNOPSIS. 

“Yahweh commands Moses to consecrate to him all the first-born of man 
and cattle—Proceeding from Suecoth, the Israelites encamp in Etham ; but 
‘they are soon ordered to go back to Pi-habiroth, in order that Pharaoh may 
think that they have lost their way in the wilderness, and so pursue them— 
to his own destruction. Pharaoh, hardened by Yahweh, does pursue. Moses 
4s instructed to divide the waters of the Red Sea, by the touch of his hand, 
and thus effect a passage on dry land for the children of Israel, Pharaoh is 
induced by Yahweh to follow; then, Moses, by another motion of the hand, 
reunites the waters, and the entire Egyptian host perishes. Having made a short 
stop at Elim, an oasis, the ‘entire congregation’ arrives in the Wilderness of Sin, 
where they complain because of lack of food. ‘Yahweh’s glory? appears in a 
‘loud, and announces that, in answer to the people's demands, flesh will bo pro- 
‘vided in the evening, and bread in the morning ; the latter comes as manna—Just 
‘an omer for each persou, But on Friday, a double portion is obtained, that they 
may have no work to do on the Sabbath.—Aaron is instructed to lay by an omer 
‘of manna as a memorial for future generations.—The children of Israel then pro- 
ceed to Rephidim.” 











8. LANGUAGE, 
1) Ou» Wons, 9) 739 (In NIph’ah (14:4 1716} of. Lev. 10: 
(0) FNFY 8:1; 14:14,8151620; 16:8,6,8eDre0 8 (als tn later prophets, as Reek. 80:18; Hag, 
Hanes, 1011261823880; 172), 1:8; Te, 40:8). 
@ wnp asin. 6 ri oven a a4 
JD wy Cats 165 





(oa WC 
@ 33 My (aeeL30I0; 2a). 
@ P30 dom. 
nox ava. 








{9 [9 (= OW) AB. 
«ay 55 nw pin assassin. 
@ pyn p3 aon, 

2 Naw Wonos. 
@» om by (where Buse 7 new 9p) OAs 99-3490 Dis 25:48. 
agasaizem. 
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8) “AraE AeySueva, 
@) noxox co. 
Num, 180.5000; 4:5; 71 2 @ MBS aes, 
10,22,2825; 18:2; Josh. 42 [these are duo, probably, to exseiness of 


(G1) YD (TD: ot. 40:0058: Num. ro:z02, Matement? 
28; BB:1,3twice. 








Remark.—The greater number of these new words strictly belong to P's legat 
vooabulary. 
4. STYLE OF P. 

It is marked by 

1) Forhulas: (1) OND AWAD ON MAP WIN (18:15 14:15 16:11) found 
scores of times in the P code; (2) 19FY)..-.)YD" (18:205 17:1); ef. Num. 88, 
‘where this expression ocours over forty times (8) #39 N97 (14:2,16), very 
frequent in the code; (4) YAP HIN 1D (144,18; 16:12), a standard phrase. 

2) Reactness of statement: (1) Btham “at the end of the desert” (18:20); (2) 
Pi-hahiroth was “between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-Zephon” (14:2); (3) 
the Wilderness of Sin “ which is between Elim and Sinai” (16:1); (4) they gath- 
ered twice as much bread, ‘tt00 omers for each one” (16:22). 

8) Numbers and Dates: (1) “Twelve springs of water, aud seventy palm 
‘trees ” (15:27) ; (2) “on the 16th day of the 24 month” (16:1); (8) “the omer was 
tenth of an ephah” (16:86). 

4) Repetition: (1) 18:2b might be omitted ; (2) last elause of 14:2 is superftu- 
‘ous; (8) 14:9b is unnecessary, after the minute description of v. 2; (4) 14:29 is 
practically the same as v. 22; (6) 16:6sq. are summed up and elaborated in v. 8, 
‘and form a clumsy repetition ; (6) the last six words in 16:16 are a legal repeti- 
tion ; (7) 16:18b is unnecessary ; (8) 16:82a is practically repeated in ¥. 83. 














5. MATERIAL. 

P, as compared with the prophets, presents the following : 

1) Duplicates: (1) Consecration of first-born (P= 18:2; J=18:12-16); (2) 
God leads the people to the sea (E=18:178q.; P= 14:1-8); (3) the Egyptians 
pursue (P= 14:4,88q.; JE = 14:5-7); (4) there is evidently more than one account 
of the passage of the Red Sea, and of the destruction of the Egyptians, in 14:15- 
81, [for so much repetition could not possibly be charged to one writer, even 
ithe were P; nor ean we account for the incongruities (see differences, below) om 
‘the hypothesis of a single authorship] ; (6) heavenly food is promised (J = 16:45; 
P= 166-8,12); (6) instruction conceming the gathering of the manna (J = 16: 
4q.; P=16:16); (7) manna on the Sabbath (P = 16:22sq.; J = 16:25-80); (8) 
manna is named twice (J = 16:16; P = 16:81). 

2) Differences. ‘The double accounts become clearer when we find that they 
differ in important particulars: (1) the law about the first-born cannot be dis- 
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cussed until we are ready to consider the various codes, for other passages must 
be taken into consideration ; (2) the reason for leading the people to the Red Sea 
is, according to B, for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent when they 
see war, and they return to Egypt” (18:17); according to P, in order to decetve 
Pharaoh, that he might think the Israelites had lost their way (14:8); (8) the 
King of Egypt pursues, because “Yahweh hardens his heart” (P = 14,4,8), but 
‘TB says, because ‘*he learned that the people were fled” (14:6); (4) in the passage 
of the Red Soa, wo notice (a) that the sea is made dry, according to P, by Moses 
stretching forth his hand and dividing the waters (14:16); according to J, by a 
terrible gale blowing all night (14:21); (b) that the Egyptians enter the sea, 
according to P, becauise Yahweh hardened their hearts to pursue Israel (14:17,28); 
according to the prophets, because they were thrown into confuston (14:24s8q.); 
(6) according to J, the people received nothing but manna (16:4); but P gives 
‘them manna only in the morning, and flesh in the evening, 16:8,128q.3* (6) in J, 
the double portion on Friday is a part of the original arrangement (16:5); while in 
P, the gatherers are surprised to receive two omers on the sixth day (16:22); (7) 
P speaks of tho Sabbath as an dl@ institution (16:28), having in mnind Gen. 2:28q.; 
‘but, according to J, Moses institutes it for the first time, and some of the people 
do not accopt his authoritative statement concerning it (16:25-80). 

8, Incongruities, Granting the bare possiblity of (a) a double purpose in 
God's leading the people to the sea, of (b) a double motive for Pharaoh's pur- 
sit, and supposing (0) that God might wish to supplement Moses? weak hand by 
‘a mighty wind, and (A) that Moses did not tell the people of the double portion on 
‘Friday, wo nevertheless find it dificult to conceive (1) of an army in pursuit and 
confusion at the same time; (2) how Moses could promise flesh and bread, when 
God promised only the latter (16:4,8), and, at a later time, punished severely the 
demand for ment (Num. 11:18-20,88). ‘Then (8) would one author make a state- 
ment about the consecration of the first-born in 18:2, talk about something else 
{in the same paragraph (vs. 8-10), and afterwards begin anew with the first-born 
(v8. 11-16(?)), or (4) would he, after relating that “the people sald one to another, 
‘Ibis manna” (16:16), and having told practically all about the manna, add the 
statement, “And the house of Israel called its name manna” (16:81a) ? (6) 16: 
£86 has no connection where it stands ; its proper place is probably after v. 16; (8) 
17:1, if it be connected with the following verse, locates Meribah at Rephidim; 
Dut Num, 20:1; 27:14 make Kadesh the place. 
























tho Prophets tell us (Num. 11:46 (before 


‘+ Pans really combined two distinct events in one: 
38-20, and 81-6), that after the people 


‘wien passage J's aooount of the manna stood original 
Decame tired of the manna, they began to ory for meat, and this was given, not indeed to satiety, 
Dut to destroy thom. Its, however, manifest aimeult for P to onter into euch detalles because 
(Wit would take too much apace (aad he fe anxious to get t0 his grent work, the code) (it 
‘Would make the people wnnecesariy rebelious (he s manly intorested In recording the futile 
find impious protestations of the laity aguinst tho priesthood, of. Numbers, chs. 160q); (0) it 
‘would gives representation of Yahweh which would bo inconsistent with P' theology. 
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4, THEOLOGY. 


1) God’s commands are formal: (1) He ordered Israel to encamp at the sea, 
“and they did so” (14:14); (2) Moses is ordered to stretch out his hand and 
Aivide the sea, and he does it (14:15,16,21a); (8) he is then ordered to unite the 
water by stretching forth his hand, and it is done (14:288q.); (4) God commands 
‘an omer-ful of manna to be laid by, and Aaron does, “according as Yahweh com- 
manded Moses” (16:82-84). 

2) The sea is divided by a iat of the Almighty (ct. J, Yahweh makes use of & 
strong east wind). Note also how complete the miracle is: (1) the sea is not 
merely parted, but the passage is turned into dry-land (HU/ , 14:22,20); (2) the 
‘waters stood as a wall on both sides; (8) as soon as the Egyptians enter, Moses by 
a motion of the hand closes the sea. 

8) Aaron is made prominent : (1) the congregation murmurs against Moses 
and Aaron” (16:2), and both reply (16:6) (of. J (16:248q.; 17:2) where Moses 
alone is looked upon as leader) ; (2) Moses tells Aaron to bring the congregation 
into the presence of Yahweh (16:9 q.); (8) it is Aaron who lays by the manna 
before the PTY (16:88sq,). 

4) God’s glory appears in a cloud (cf. Lev. 16:2, and 18), to show the unap- 
proachableness of the Deity. 











B. Blement of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

18:8-16,21 94.* (Well., 8-16 = Ré or P®; s0 Kuen. and Jil. Kuen. assigns 
also 2169. to B]; Kitt., 8-6 =J or Re); 14:5-7 in part, 9 partly, 10-14,190,20 in 
part, 21b,24a,25b,27 in part, 80sq. (Well., 550.5 NDD--.-QM¥D M37 in 10,11- 
14,100.20 [reading AT ON JY ANN JL AM 21 (exe. first and last 
clauses), 248q.,27 (exe. first clause], 808q.; Jiil., 58q.,10 [to INI), 1184.(?),18 sq. 
19b-2103,240q.,27 [from y/], 280,808q.; Kuen., like Dill. and Jil., exc. 198q. 
=E; Kitt., 599,00 [to DAMN], 10 [to “INUI], 11-14,19b-2103,2459.,270b, 
808q,); 16:8 partly, 489.15a,19eq. in part, 21,25-80,86a (all, however, removed 
from before Num. 11, and worked over by R or Ré] (Jil. and Kuen., no trace of J 
or E in 16 [Jal. gives the following verses in 15 to J: 208q. (of which 1-18 is an 
elaboration, incorporated by 4), then 22-25a,27 (19=R, 250 sq.= Ral]; Well. 
16:4sq.....18b-16a,18 partly, 19-21,27-80,85b (1-8,0-19a,16b-18a,22-26,81-858 = 
P2; all the rest = 8]; Kitt., ch. 16 belongs before Num. 11:4; and 4sq.14-16, 
18b-21,21-80(2),865b = J); 17:2,7 (Well, 1b-7 in part, (1589(?)); Jil, 884., MP 
Saw? 13ND JON in 5a, ADOT in Sb, NYTT....93I77 im 6a,6b,8-18,16,180 
ireading Dy (=standard) for D3] [14,16 = Re]; Kuen., “foreign element” in 
2-7 = J(0); Kitt, 109.2, OYA °3H9 AY in 6, NYT. 23377 Jn 6, and 7 
ys. 8-16=E); 18 has a few doubtful traces, which are, however, neglected in 
TIL, p. 624. 




















m6 Heprarca. 


2, SENOPSIS. 


“Moses commands unleavened, and prohibits leavened, bread to be eaten for 
seven days in the month of Abib, to commemorate the hasty exodus; while all 
first-born males are to be consecrated in commemoration of the last plague in 
‘Egypt.—Yahweh leads the people by a cloud, in the daytime, and by a pillar of 
fire in the night.—The king of Egypt, on learning that the people have run away, 
pursues them with an army, At his approach, the children of Israel are fright- 
ened, and ory to Yahweh. ‘They also blame Moses for bringing them into the 
wiklerness—to die, But he assures them that they see the Egyptians for the last 
‘time: ‘Yahweh will ght for you!” ‘Thereupon the cloudy pillar takes its station 
between the hostile forees. In the night a strong gale sweeps over the sea, 
making it dry. At dawn, Yabweh appears in a pillar of fire and cloud, and the 
Egyptians, perceiving his presence, flee into the receding sea, where Yahweh 
estroys them, ‘The signal deliverance inspires Israel with reverence for Yahweh, 
‘and with trust In him and Moses—[*Food is provided for the hungry nation from 
heaven daily, except on Friday, when they recelve a double portion, ‘They eall 
‘the heavenly bread manna, They are ordered not to leave any over night; some 
Aisobey, and st spoils. ‘They gather it every day, except on the Sabbath, which 
‘Yahweh has given them for rest; hence, be provides double on Friday; this 
keeps well for the Sabbath, ‘They have this manna for forty years,}—Now, the 
people quarrel with Moses, demanding water to drink. Moses rebukes them as 
‘tempting Yahweh, hence the place is named Massah and Merida.” 
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4 STYLE. 

[J and E are considered together, so far as they are alike. E's peculiarities 
will be pointed out in their proper place.) 

Itis 

1) Ful of Anecdotes and Stories: (1) Moses takes along Joseph's remains (18: 
19 [= E)); (2) Miriam celebrates (15:206q. [= E)); (8) Marah and its water (15: 
28-26 [= E]); (4) some try to leave manna over night, and the result (16:19 6.) * 
(5) the rock of Horeb (17:584. [= B}); (6) the battle with Amalek (17:8-16 (= E)); 
(7) Jethro's visit (18 [= E)). 

2) Characterized by Puns: (1) “Marah,” because its water was bitter (16:28 
(2); @) “manna,” for they know not what i és (16:15); (8) “Massah and 
Meribab,” “because of the striving of the children of Israel, and because they 
tempted the Lord” (17:7); (4) “Gershom,” “for he said, I have been a sofourner, 
ote.” (18:3 [= E); (6) Eliezer,” “for he said, The God of my fathor was my 
help” (18:4 [= E)); (6) DIMA, because F!-D3 (?}t (17:16 [= E)). 

8) Vivid: in that (1) conversation describes the facts: (a) Israel's extreme 
terror at the approach of Pharaoh’s host is given in the questions, “ Because there 
were no graves in Bgypt hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ?” ete, 
(14:11 sq.); (b) contrast with this the serenity of Moses, ‘The Egyptians whom 
ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more forever,” “the Lord will 
Aight for you, ete.” (14:188q.); (c) the Egyptians exclaim, “Let us flee from the 
face of Israel, eto” (14:25); (A) Jethro’s enthusiastic doxology expresses his deep 
Joy (18:10sq. [=]; (e) a discusasion between Jethro and Moses prepares us 
for the former's advice (18:14b-18, and 19-23 [= E)); (2) the emphatic infinitive 
fs used, as (8) OWI YIWAT (18:19 (= Bs (b) “PPBY ApD (ebia.); ©) FN 
FINI (151,21 [= EDs @ Yown yy (15:28 A; enna Tin (azad 
(=); (©) 5am 933 (18:18 (= B); (6) it describes scenes: (a) the suiting of 
the rock (17:58q. [= B]); (b) Moses praying (17:10-12 [= E]); (e) Moses meeting 
his father-indlaw (18:6-8 [= E]); (@) Moses on the judge's bench (18:18 (=). 

4) Prophetic (= giving religious instruction). Every story has a great truth 
to teach, for example, (1) those who have faith in God remain calm in calamity 
(14:18q.); (2) those who do God's will need fear no evil (15:26 [= E]; (8) the 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much (17:11-18 [= B]); (4) we ate to accept 
right instruction even from an enlightened heathen (18:19-26 [= E)}. 



































* Unless otherwise indicated, the material belongs to J. 
‘Minis emendation of the text is very plausible, for many reasons. 


248 Hepearca. 


5 MATERIAL. 
Note: (1) J's material which resembles P has been considered on pp. 248 6q.5 
(2) the rest will be compared and contrasted under E's “ material,” pp. 250sq. 


6, THEOLOGY. 

[Both prophets are here considered, so far as they agree.) 

1) God is near to the people: (1) he leads them personally (18:17 sq. [= E]; 
18:21 [= J); (2) ho fights for them (14:14,25 [= J]; 14:24b,25a (= E)). 

2) Sacrifice exists before the formal founding of the theocracy 
builds an altar to commemorate the victory over Amalek (17:16 (= E]); 
offers up an {9} and OY} to God, and Aaron and the elders partake of the 
religious feast (18:12 (= E)). 

'8) J records the institutions of (1) the feast of unteavened bread (18:8-7); (2) 
‘the consecration of the first-born males (18:11-16) ; (8) the Sabbath (16:29). It is 
worthy of notice that these are not given directly as Jaws, but rather as national 
institutions to commemorate historical events. ‘ Remember,” says Moses, you 
left Kgypt in haste, and so let noleaven be eaten” (18:8); “Because God slew 
every first-born in Egypt, therefore do T sacrifle all that opens the womb, ete.” 
(18:18); ‘For this reason does God give you a double portion on Friday, that yo 
ray rest on the Sabbath ” (16:29), 

4) God uses natural means to accomplish his ends (1) the east wind (14:21b); 
(2) a saccharine (?) tree (15:25 (= E]). 

6) According to B, the officers of the theocracy were elected (1) before the law 
‘was given (2) by the advice of a heathen priest (18:21-26). 













©. lament of B 
1. VERERS ASSIGNED. 

18:17-19 (go ail; but Jiil, excepts 17ax [= Ra}; and Kuen. adds also 21 8q,) 5 
14:5-7 partly(?), 158q. in part, 198,20 in part, 24 partly, 25a (Well., 88q. [exc 
1D WY 780, YAM. 9D. In loa, 9 PYM PND im 16,10-100, ast 
‘Hause of 20(?),2100,228q,26,270N,288q.3 Jil, 7.1003 [from JOP}, 18 partly, 199, 
‘2axd,22,26(?),27ax [to QT), 28a; so Kuon., but adding 19b,20; Kitt, 7,9a,16, 
19a,22a); 16:20aq.,1-19,22-26 (27 = P] (Well., 1-21 incorporated by Ra; 22-25 
and 27 = perhaps H (26 = Ra); Jiil., 2-18 = R4, but see under J; (22-250,27 = J; 
25b,26 = Ra}; Kuen., 208q, [1-18 and 19 may be J], 22-26 (26" = Ra]; Kitt., 22-25 
[26 = Ra}); 17:8-6,8-16 (so Kitt,, excepting parts of 68q. [= J], and reading 9773 
for 73 in 6; Well., 1b-7 [1a and traces in 2-7 are from another source), 8-16(?) 
[especially are 1589. doubtful]; so, practically, Kuen; Jt., 1b2, 9955 D3 
SOD) DVT ins, (Te }D LYM) OYA.-..APIM im 67 COND a 
R; and traces in 1,(5),9sq. = J.—This story prob- 
ably misplaced.) (60, practically, all; but Kitt excepts also 1b; Kuen. thinks itis 
all recast by R4; Jiil. makes it to follow immediately 17:7). 
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2, SYNOPSIB. 

“When Pharaoh dismisses the people, God leads them not by way of Philistia, 
‘though (2) thatis the nearest route, fearing that they might return to Egypt, if they 
should encounter an enemy, So God causes them to go around to the Red Sea, by 
way of the wilderness; although they were well armed. Moses takes Joseph’s 
remains with him, in accordance with the solemn charge of Joseph to his brothers. 
—Pharaoh, regretting that he has allowed the people to go, pursues them with a 
large army. God tells Moses to act rather than pray. God’s angel shifts his post 
from the van to the rear of the camp, and throws the Egyptian army into con- 
fusion by removing the wheels from their chariots. ‘Then Miriam, at the head of 
female choral procession, celebrates Pharaoh's destruction with a song of tri- 
‘mph; while Moses and the people sing a hymn of praise and victory to him who 
4s glorious in holiness, and who doeth wonders.’—From the Red Sea, they wan- 
der in the desert of Shur for three days without water. On reaching Marah, they 
find water, but it is bitter. The people complain; Moses prays, and God* points 
out a tree which sweetens the water. Moses impresses upon them the necessity of 
obedience. [At Rephidimt] they are again without water, and again complain. 
In answer to Moses’ prayer, God says, ‘Lead the people to the rock of Horeb, 
where I await thee, and smite it with thy rod, and water will come forth.’ It is 
done.—Amalek then comes and offers battle to Israel. Moses sends Joshua, with 
selected warriors, into the field; while he himself, accompanied by Aaron and 
Hur, ascends to the hill. The hands of Moses, uplifted all day (in prayer(?)), 
decide the fate of the struggle in favor of Israel, and Joshua gains the victory. 
Moses is ordered to record the event, and to impress it on Joshua that Amalek is 
to be blotted out. And he butlds an altar to commemorate the victory. (Jethro, 
Moses’ father-in-law, visits the camp, bringing Moses’ family. After some 
friendly conversation, the ‘priest of Midian’ offers sacrifices to God, and Aaron as 
‘well as the elders partake of the sacrificial feast, Next day he advises Moses to 
appoint officers, who shall assist him in the arduous duties of governing the 
nation, ‘The plan is adopted, and Jethro returns to his country.t]” 











2. LANGUAGE. 
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4. srYER, 

[Of. under J, pp. 9-11] Of B's peculiarities we note the following: (1) the 
0 of “the angel of God” (14:19a); (2) a fondness for “ three-days’ journeys” 
(15:22); (8) the name of Moses? father-in-law, YAM’ (18:1,2,6,0,9,10,12). 





5, MATERIAL, 

[J and B are here compared and contrasted.) 

1) Single acouns: ‘There are, in fact, only two stories which clearly show the 
traces of editorial combination in the prophetic material ; otherwise, the natra- 
tive is from one or the other souree, (1) From J, we have the account of (a) the 
{institution of the feast of Mazzoth (18:8-10); (b) the conseeration of the first-born 
(18:11-16) (both of which aro explicitly connected with the stories of the “last 
plague in Egypt,” and the ‘hasty exodus,” as recorded by the same author in 
previous material (Bx. 11:4-8; 12:290q 12:04,80)]; (0) the gift of the manna 
and the Sabbath (16,t combined with P). (For B's version of the manna story, 
of, Num, 11:1-9; (also 21:5, where 9777 ON? 1s usually interpreted to mean 
raanna); Dut the Sabbath is, aaordag 8 8, given at Hore (20:88). (2) vom 
B come the following events: (a) the taking aloug of Joseph's remains (18:19), 
reminding us of Joseph's testament (Gen. 60:240q.); (b) the battle with Amalek 
(1738-18); (0) Jothro’s visit (18)—all of which are marked by the prevailing name 
of DITON.a (8) Ch. 15 belongs property, as Jil. claims, to J, a8 can be seen by 
the invariable use of 77)7H (Atteen times in all, not counting v. 19, which is 




















"= While the Deut. passages aro nolther J nor B, they are still prophete, and may be Looly 
cited. 
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clearly the work of R in an effort to harmonize P with the prophets); besides, 
‘v. 10a naturally refers to J’s statement in 14:21, and v. 68 connects with J’s por- 
tion of 14:27. Yet vs. 19-17 betray a late hand, of one to whom not only the 
settlement in Canaan was a matter of the past (note the perfec of all the prinefpal 
verbs), but also of its establishment as a “holy habitation ” (v. 18), ‘the moun- 
tain of God’s inheritance, and the place of the sanctuary.” Hence the name 
ANA may also be due to this later hand; and if, as Dill, ete, claim, E is the 
earliest of the prophets, we may assume that the original song (bearing undoubted 
signs of antiquity) existed first in his document. One thing is certain: P had 
nothing to do with it. 

2) Duplicates and differences: (1) In the account of Pharach’s disaster, we note 
(a) that Israel's guide shifts bis position from the van to the rear of the camp (= 
14:19a; J=100); but this guide is, according to E, the “ angel of God” [so char- 
acteristic of E], but according to J the “pillar of cloud” (consistent with his 
statement in 18:21 sq.); (b) the confusion of the Egyptians is due, according to J, 
to the appearance of Yahweh in the “ two pillars” (14:24a), but according to E, 
to the removal of their chariot wheels (by the angel) (14:26). (2) In the story of 
Meribah (17:2-7) we note (a) v. 8 is a clumsy repetition of v. 2; but(b), according to 
J, Moses rebukes the people's demands (v. 2b), while according to E, he prays for 
water (v. 4); (¢) the name (13/29) FDI) is only appropriate to the terms used 
by Jin 2b; (@) while there is no connection between the whole story and 17:1 
(=P), we may well suppose with R that the event took place at Rephidim 
[of. v. 8} 

Remark: The comparison of this composite prophetic account of the “ waters 
of Meribah” with P's version of the same event (Num. 20:1-18), will be deferred 
till we reach that point. 








0. THEOLOGY. 
[Of. under J., p. 248.] ‘There is nothing characteristic of E, except, perhaps, 
“the angel of God,” acting for him (14:19a). 


XX, BX, 191-3496. 
[Sudjects: (1) Arrival at Sinai, and preparations for the covenant; (2) the 
‘Decalogue; (8) the “book of the covenant;” (4) the covenant of blood ; (5) minute 
instructions for the construction of the Tabernacle and its furniture; (6) the 
golden calf; (7) reconciliation through Yahweh's grace; (8) Moses? halo.] 
A. ‘Tho Element of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

19:24, (s0 Jil. [whose analysis of P? ends here]; Well., 1,283 Kuen., 2a(?); 
Kitt,, a (v. 1= Ps); 24:16-18a [to }9YFT] (60 Well. and Kuen.; Kitt., 15b-28a 
[and possibly as a fragment, 15q., 9-11]); 26:1-81:17 (so all); 92:16a(2) (80 none); 
84:29-85 (80 all). 





952 Heprarca, 


2, SENOPSIB. 

“Proceeding from Rephidim, the children of Israel arrive in the wilderness 
of Sinai, in the third month after the Exodus. Moses ascends the mountain, 
covered with a cloud, where God’s glory dwells like a consuming fire. On the 7th 
aay, Moses is permitted to enter the cloud, where he receives elaborate instruc- 
tlons and models for the building of the Tabernacle and its furniture, and for 
Aaron's vesture, At the end of this interview, he receives the two tables of the 
law. When Moses comes down from the mountain his face shines in so pocullar 
‘away that the people are afraid to come near; but he explains to them all that 
God has commanded him, and then puts a veil on bis face.”” 





8, LANGUAGE. 
1 Os» Wonos, @ my cass 
) NTT eas; 8438980), @ wip) aan, 


min N39 @taban. 

Remark.—The long section of 26:1-B1:7, which properly belongs to the 
Priestly Code, will not be considered here, except in its historic connection. 
‘Hence, its vocabulary and style, though they illustrate P's characteristics in many 
and striking points, are entirely omitted. 

4 svt, 

Brief as P's historic material is (only twelve short verses), we note 

1) Dates: (1) Tn the third month” (19:1); (2) the cloud covers the moun- 
tain for “six days” (24:16); (8) Moses is called “‘on the 7th day ” (iid.). 

2) Stereotyped phrases: (1) FHA DVD (19:1); (2) WMMN-+--AYON (19:20); 
(8) MAY 3d (24:16,17). 

8) Repetition (1) 19:1b 4s superfluous in connection with 20; (2) 24:160—= 
184; (8) 24:16b is included in 16n; (4) 84:20a, except first five words, is not needed. 

4) A systematic arrangement: (1) Just as creation led up to the Sabbath, the 
Deluge to the “law of blood,” and Abraham's history to clreumeisfon, so the 
Egyptian experience and Exodus bring us to the Law—the end and aim of the 
entire history of P; (2) this explains the scantiness of his material up to this 
point: itis in the lal chapters of Exodus and Numbers, and in Leviticus that 
P becomes prolific in substance and peculiar in style, where his characteristics are 
Dest illustrated ; (8) the first laws have to do with the building of the Tabernacte, 
since from there the remainder are to be revealed. 





5. MATERIAL. 

{Best given in the form of remarks.] 

1) Aside from the minute instructions about the Tabernacle (which occupy 
seven chapters), what P fails to record is more noteworthy than what he tells: 
he knows nothing about (1) the thunders of Sinai (his great revelation is to 
emanate from the Tabernacle (cf. 25:22; Lev. 1:1; Num. 7:89); (2) the nation’s 
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apostasy (it would hardly do to record so early an act of idolatry, and that, too, 
under Aaron’s vice-regency. and superintendence); (8) tbe “ten words” (the 
‘entire law is equally important and binding); (4) the “covenant of blood ” (since 
there are yet no altar and priests). 

2) The points of contact between P and the prophets are (1) Moses ascends 
the cloud-covered mountain; (2) where God manifests his presence; and (8) he 
receives some laws on two tablets; (4) while his return causes constemation 
among the people.—But note the following 

8) Differences: (1) According to the prophetic account, God appears in the 
cloud (J = 19:8; E=20:21b); according to P, the cloud simply covers the moun- 
tain, while the -)Y77? “N39 is distinct from it (24:16), appearing as a burning 
flame (24:17); (2) the laws recetved were, according to P, instructions about the 
‘Tabernacle (chs. 25-81); according to the prophets, the ‘book of the covenant” 
(B=ohs. 21-28; J=84:10-27); (8) the Tables contained, according to J and 
‘B(), the Ten Words (84:28); according to P, the MI}? (B1:18a; 88:15a; 84:29); 
(4) Moses? return inspires fear, according to J and E, because of their insubordina- 
tion (J = 82:19bsq.; E = 82:26-28); according to P, because of his shining tace 
(84:29 a). 

4) If the entire account of Sinaf, as we find it, is from one author, it is 
decidedly strange (1) that Moses? face had never shone before, in his many inter- 
views with God(?); (2) that the writer should make Moses ascend four times in 
succession, without descending once (24:9,18,15,18(2)) (repetition explains only the 
last two]; (8) that the writer should represent Yahweh choosing Aaron as his 
hhigh priest (ch. 26), just about the time when Aaron is making the golden calf 
(82:454,)- 

5) The detailed discussion of the Tabernacle, with all that is connected there- 
swith, belongs to the legal argument which is to be considered later.* 















¢. THEOLOGY OF P. 

1) The first step toward the establishment of the theocracy, is the building of 
a sanctuary (25:8), and the inauguration of the Priesthood (28:1). 

2) He knows of no altars, till the altar is ordered (27:1); and of no sacrifices, 
before the priests are installed (ch. 29:1-37). 

2) Every detail about the making of the Tabernacle, its furniture, and even 
the priestly attire was directly communicated to Moses from Yahweh. 

4) The regular services (=the morning and evening sacrifices and incense) 
are instituted from the very beginning, and in all their details (20:88-80:10). 

5) It is only Moses (the law-giver) who is favored with a divine halo, and 
even he only in connection with the revelation of the laws (84:20-85, especially 
v.84). 


‘me roador is roferred to Dil, IL, pp. 280-72, for a very impartial statement. 
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6) Aaron and his family are especially pointed out as the priestly family (28:1 
41b ; 80:80), which is forever to be hereditary (28:48b; 80:21b). 


B. Blemont of J. 
1. VERSES. 

19:8-6 in part, 9,11 partly, 180(?),16 im part, 18 in part, 20-22,26 [28 sq. = Rk) 
(Well., 9a(2) (9b =], parts of 10 sqa.(?),20-26 [exc. 288q = Ra]; Jal., 0a,11,12(2), 
18a(?),16,160,18,20-29,25 [Sb-8,12(?),18a(?),288q. = R4; 9>-= B]—no further traces 
of J to the end of ch, 24, where Jills treatise closes; Kitt., 9a(?),118q.,18,208q.); 
(20:18 partly(?), 20 in part(?)} (Well, 28-26; Kitt, and Jil. ud no traoes of J); 
(Well, alone gives chs. 21-28 (= tho book of the covenant) to J, excepting the 
following interpolations : 21:29; 29:20-28,24 last clause, 80; 28:0b,22b-5 
[=R4}; 28-—=R; 28:17-10 is borrowed from 84:25 sqq.; 28:40q.,8 = early inter- 
polations); 24:16q.,7*,08q.,1189. in part, 18b (Well, 8-8; Kitt, one of the three 
SHINN MVD SY" in 18-18, perhaps 15a is the one); 2:1-14,10-24,80-84" 
[85 = Rj (Well., no J in 82; Kitt,, 1-8 (9-14= Ré], 19,20(?),21-24,90-84 (85.=R, 
or RA); 88:1-5%12-28" (Well, 18q.*80,12,14 (18,15-28 = Ra}; Kitt., traces in 
8b%aq,(?) and 12-28, especially in 19-28 [1-5 = E worked over by R4; 12-28 = Ra, 
on a basis of J(?)); 84:1-28 [10-27 removed by R from after 24:2. After 84:9 
followed originally 88:14-17, then 84:28, Vs, 11-26 are a more ectract from the 
Book of the Covenant}. (Well., 1-28—=an ancient version of the Ten Words, 
incorporated by 4, and interpolated by him as follows: from OY)WNND inv. 1 
to DIWND inv. 4, vs. 6-0, a great part of 10-18, and v. 24, ‘The other inter- 
polations in 10-27 by which tho original ‘Ten Words (viz.,I. =v. 14a, IL. = 17, 
IIL. = 18a, IV.= 10a, V.= 21a, VI. = 28, VIL = 26a, VILL. = 25b, IX, = 26a, 
‘X, = 20b] have been expanded, are a part of the code as it was when incorporated ; 
Kitt, 1-6,10-27 also 28, but Uefore 88:1 (6-9=R4]. He thinks Well. may be 
right in seeing the original covenant in these verses; {f so it would immediately 
follow ch. 19). 

(Note —For Kuen.’s analysis of J in this section, of. Hxprarca, July, 1888, 
p- 241, N. 116, In fact, he doubts whether J contributed anything to the Sinaitio 
‘Legislation, and the People’s Apostasy.) 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“....fn view of the people’s deliverance from the Egyptians, Yahweh 
desires to make them his peculiar nation. Accordingly, atter due preparation, 
‘Yahweh appears on the third day, amidst fire and dense smoke, on Mount Sinat. 
‘Moses is summoned to ascend, and is instructed to warn the people and priests 
against coming too near. Moses descends to tell them [but they naturally keep 

Bacon fllod to assign this verse: Dil. gives st to J (= Oy (Cf-Dill Tp. 255 (about 


‘ho mide of the page), and p. 287, line IL] 
+, according to the analysts falls to tol us how they came to Sinai. 
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ata distance, overeome by fear.*] ‘Though Aaron, his two sons, and seventy elders 
are permitted to go up and bow at a distance, Moses alone fs permitted to approach 
to Yahweh (who makes a covenant to deal wonderously with the people, while 
‘they are required to keep certain laws and festivals, and particularly to serve no 
other god).t ‘This covenant is committed to writing, on stone tablets. Aaron and 
‘the elders see God, but Moses alone remains forty days.on the mount. ‘The people, 
thinking that Moses will never return, command Aaron to make them a god, and 
‘the golden calf is the result. Aaron builds an altar, institutes a feast, and the 
people offer sacrifices, Yahweh informs Moses of the apostasy, and, in his anger, 
{is determined to destroy the nation; but Moses interceding reminds him of his 
oath to the patriarchs, and he repents.—As Moses approaches the camp, in his 
anger, the tables (of the covenant?) fall from his hands and are broken. He 
utterly destroys the calf, rebukes Aaron, and makes the people realize the enor- 
mity of their sin; still again he pleads with Yahweh, who finally agrees to send 
his angel to lead them to the promised land, without granting, however, a com- 
plete pardon. Moses is puzzled, and asks for a more complete revelation of 
‘Yahweh's providential dealings. It is granted, and Yahweh appoints a special 
place, where Moses is to meet him next morning, with another set of stone-tablets. 
‘There he reveals to him his attribute of mercy as well as of righteousness. Moses 
makes a final appeal, asking Yahweh, as a personal favor, to go with them, and 
to pardon their transgressions, (This is also granted.) Moses remains again 
with Yahweh for forty days, without food, and receives the ten words of the 
‘covenant, engraved on the new tablets.”” 


8. LANGUAGE. 
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*aThis is putin brackets, since Dill. in doubt, whetbor 20:18, belongs to J oF not. 
$his comes from 84:10-2, which belongs, according to Dilly ater 24:2. 
his statement oomes from 83:14-17, whioh belongs, according to Dill, after 84:8. 
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‘new words to bo wall lustrated by succeeding 
material, Hence, what {8 notioed hereatter 
‘cannot be dogmationlly assorted to be charae- 
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Lote —As the prophotio narratives are prac- 
Hoaly near thelr end, we onan expect the 
4. S0YEK OP THE PROPHET 

[J and B are considered together.) It is 

1) Basy and Flowing.—This point is especially noticeable in this section, 
which is decidedly legal in its intent and content, but different in its tone and 
spirit from P: (1) the preceding history, elaborate, interesting and instructive as 
it may be, cannot be considered a mere introduction to the brief ‘book of the 
covenant ;” (2) while the covenant at Sinai has an august, almost awful, dignity 
(infinitely more so than in P’s passing notice), it is not disproportionately treated 
‘whon compared with other events, as the apostasy or reconciliation ; (8) nor is the 
revelation at Sinai the climax of the narrative: it is an event, important indeed, 
‘but not the all-important one; and (4) it is surely not the culmination of the his- 
tory, since the succeeding events receive fully as much attention as this or any 
other one. 

2) Vivid, Descriptive —This also is the more strikingly illustrated in this see- 
tion, since from the nature of the material we least expect it. We note (1) the 
Picturesque scenes of (a) the nation trembling at the foot of the thundering, smok- 
ing, burning mountain ; (b) the sinful nation, engaged in idolatrous orgies ; (c) the 
repenting nation, watching reverently Moses’ communion with God; (2) poetic 
phrases: (a) “I bear you on eagles? wings (19:4); (b) “Jet not a hand touch it” 
(19:18) ; (c) “as the smoke of a furnace” (19:18); (4) “a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for brightness ” (24:10); (e) “written with 
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the finger of God” (81:18b) ; (f) “blot me out of thy book” (82:82); (g) “he ala 
neither eat bread nor drink water ” (84:28); (8) the emphatic infinitive: (8) YYDU 
YWOwN (19:55 28:22); (0) NY ND (19:12); (6) MA A, BPD! pd 
(19218); (@) MPI APS (4:7); (@) traits of human nature: (a) the people preter 
to have Moses speak to them (19:19); (b) Moses is late, and the people become 
‘impatient for a new leader (82:1); (c) in his anger, Moses breaks the tablets (82:19) ; 
(@) Aaron, in trying to exonerate himself before Moses, fails to tell the whole 
truth: instead of telling that “he formed it, and made it a molten ealf” (82:4), he 
says, “I east it (the gold) in the fire, and out came this calf,” as it by chance 
(82:24); (@) Moses acts resolutely (82:28-20); (f) the penitents rise and remain 
standing, as Moses passes (88:8). 

8) Anthropomorphic: (1) the usual phrase of “ Yahweh coming down” (19:11, 
18,20; 84:5); (2) in his anger, Yahweh is determined to destroy the people, then 
he repents, te. (82:10,14); (8) the great argument Used by Moses is that Yahweh's 
reputation will suffer (88:12); (4) Yahweh speaks to Moses, “as one man to 
another” (88:11); (6) the whole presentation of Yahweh revealing his glory to 
Moses is very strange (89:18-23); (6) God is plainly visible (24:10,11), though, 
probably, not his face (88:20). 

4) Prophetic (= giving religious instruction); as before, every story carries 
with it a great truth. (1) Obedience to God is the ground of Israel's supremacy 
over other nations (19:5); (2) the entire body of believers is to be a “kingdom of 
priests” (19:6); (8) the great things emphasized on Sinai consist in the proper 
attitude toward God and man (20:1-17); (4) wherever God manifests his presence, 
there worship is proper (20:24); (6) God protects and blesses those who do his 
‘will (28:20-81); (6) the intercession of the righteous averts God's anger (82:9-14); 
(7) God withholds nothing from those in whom he is well pleased (88:12-17); (8) 
God is compassionate, mereiful and forgiving ; but sin must be punished (84:6 sq). 


























5, MATERIAL. 
{To be considered under E; ef. pp. 260 sqq.] 
9. SHHOLOGY OF J.AND ‘ 


1) Altars are to be erected of any material in any place where God reveals 
himself, just as heretofore (20:248q.): Moses himself builds an altar (note the 
invariable absence of the article) at the foot of the mountain (24:4). 

2) Moses builds also twelve “pillars (one for each tribe), which are 
expressly forbidden both in Deut. (16:22) and in Lev. (26:1)-+ [Cf. Gen. 28:18.] 








‘The context clearly shows that they wore made for religious purposes, since they are men- 
‘toned togethor with the bullding of the alter, preparatory to stories (24:48q). 

"fais is not tho plaoe for a fuller disouasion of the subject (It must be deferred for th 
‘sJegal argument”); St may, howover, bo remarked that 84:18 and 20:24 [= 12) only enjoin tho 
destruction of heathen“ pillars,” but do not forbid the * pillars. 
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8) There is no special priesthood for sacrifice: (1) the whole nation is to be a 
“jngdom of priests ” (19:6); (2) the “young men” offer up the covenant sacrifices, 
‘at Moses’ own bidding (24:5); (8) Moses himself sprinkles the blood (which is the 
highest act in any sacrifice) (24:6,8); (4) Aaron is the one who makes the calf 
(82:4= J), or at least is the cause of the apostasy (82:25 = EB); (6) intercession 
and atonement for the sinful nation are made, not by a priest and propitiation, 
but by a prophet and prayer (82:11); (8) in the mind of the nation also, Moses (not 
Aaron) was God’s representative on earth ; hence, in his absence, they clamored 
for another god (82:1). 

4) All throughout the account of the apostasy, the reciprocal treatment 
Dotween God and Moses is one of intimacy and familiarity, if not equality: (1) 
God says to Moses, “Thy people have corrupted themselves....and now let me 
alone” (82:7,10); (2) Moses uses, “ Why suould the Egyptians say,” as an argu- 
ment (82:12); (8) Moses says, “It thy presence go not, carry us not up hence” 
(88:16). [Ct also 8), p. 261.] 








©. Blement of B. 
1. VERSES, 

19:2b,-8*10-16,16 partly, 17-19" (Well., 2,10-19 in part (3-8 = Re]; Jui, 
2b,8a,10,14,16b sq.,18 (Bb (from XD"), 8,90,12(?),18a(?),285q.= Re]; Kuen. (xv.), 
10-10" (85-8180) = RE}; Kitt, 4 fa,1018-17,0); 20c1-20e [8-11 = Pe, 21-20 
(Wel, 1-10" [6,28 also DIY MID in 2, and YY WN Pr in 10: 
BA; v.11 =R); Jil, 1,20,80,70,8,12a,18-17a,18",19,20* [2b,Sb-6,7b,9 9q.,12b,17b: 
expanstons of the Ten Words previous and subsequent to incorporation in B v.11 
=R), & [225q.—= Re]; Kuen, (xv.), 18-91,1-17 [y. 11=P? or R], 29a,24-26 
[22b sq. = Ra]; Kitt, 1-10,12-17 (exe. many interpolations of RA, especially in 
1-10],18-26); 21-28, an ancient code incorporated by E (removed by R from after 
24:14). (The following interpolations by R should be eliminated : 22:20-28,24b, 
80; 28:18,16,28-25,81b,88) (Well, book of Covenant incorporated by J [for inter. 
polations, ete., of. analysis of J}; Jill, book of Covenant (= 20:24-28:38) = EB 
[exe. 22:19-26,270(?) ; 28:48q.?) (7b as in LXX,), 8b,9b,10-12,14-19,22-83 = prin 
cipally Ra}; Kuen, (xv.) says, It occupted originally the place of Deut., whence it 
was removed by R4, who added the following interpolations : 21:16; 22:20-26; 
£28:1-8,6-12,290(0),288q,,260(?),80-88, and perhaps others; (28:18 =R); Kitt., 21- 
28:1-7,90-29); 24:8,4 from 73"), 554,,80,114. in part, 1899. (Well, 1889., 99M 
cy ON MUN in 16, and 28 [exc. 18aR=P2]; vs. 150.911 = EY; Jil, 8-8 
[1sq.9,11=P8], Jill's treatise ends here); Kuen. (xv.), 8-8 [exe. AA ANN 
in 4= R¢], belongs with the book of the Covenant (i. e., atter Nom. 82); 24:12- 
14* [im 14 read DYFT for YY} 18b, followed Bx. 20:17, and they are ‘prae- 
prophetic” (80 1, p. 242]; Kitt, 8-8,12-14 (reading QYFq], 18b); 81:18 (so all); 
89:15 in part, 16-10aN,25-29 (Well., 1-8,16-21,85 (7-14,21-84 = Rd}; Kuen., 1-6, 
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15-20,21-24(9) [7-14,25-29 = BA]; Kitt., 16-20,25-29); 88:1-6 in part [in 6, from 
beginning to SN, then “POY3 PAY TNA (changed to plural forms], 6 
seTAL, (Well, 1-6....[exe. parts of 1sq., and 8 to the "Mthnah = J), 7-11; 
Kuen., fragments of 82:80-88:8 ; B8:7-11; 84:1,4,28b [so apparently in x, #8,N. 18, 
and in XV.; but ef. 1, 218, N. 20, p. 245, and N. 26, p. 251, where it seems that 
all the above passages are secondary or tertiary, and only 24:1,2,9-11....88:7-11 
‘would thus form the “original ” element); Kitt., 1~8a, [exe. interpolations of Ra], 
sll). 








2, SYNOPSIS. 
‘And Israel encamped there (= at Horeb) opposite the mountain, and 
‘Moses ascended to God. In view of the solemn covenant that is to be made on 
the mountain, the people are cautioned not even to touch it. ‘They are also 
{instructed to wash themselves and their garments. On the third day, amidst 
funder and lightning, Moses presents the people to God, at the foot of the burm- 
ing mountain, where God utters the Ten Commandments.t ‘The people naturally 
keep at a distance; Moses alone approaches the dark spot where God is, and is 
ordered to emphasize to the people again the fact that mo images are to be made 
{in God's worsbip, but altars (of earth or stone) are to be built in any place where 
God should vouchsafe his presence and blessing. ‘Then he builds an altar (also 
twelve pillars for the tribes of Israel), and commissions the ‘young men? to offer 
up sacrifices, sprinkling half of the blood on the altar, and half on the people, and 
a feast completes the ceremonies of the covenant.i|—Leaving Aaron and Hur to 
‘manage the people’s affairs, Moses goes up with Joshua to the ‘Mount of God,’ 
where he recelves a code of social, civil and religious laws, for the observance of 
‘hich many temporal blessings are promised, especially the subjection of the 
promised land. [He also receives) tablets of stone written with God’s finger on 
oth sides. Joshua calls his attention to extraordinary shouts from the camp. 
‘As he approaches, Moses discovers that, owing to Aaron's mismanagement, the 
people have broken all religious restraint and are in a state of anarchy. He finds, 
however, the ‘children of Levi? sill loyal, and orders them to quell the rebellion 
by the sword. Some three thousand of the people are Killed. God** threatens 
‘them with complete destruction, aud orders them to give up their omaments, 
Which they do. [....t?This furnishes the money for the construction of the Tent 














+ Hore, socordlng to alt eritios, was originally B's account of the building of “Ment of Mest- 
sng," for which the ornaments of ¥-8 wore used. (Of. HEDRAIOA, July,’ p21, N.00,¥, 2.) 

‘she formal statement of leaving Rephidim and going to Horeb ie omitted {a E. 

$ These wore originally ton brief phrases; thus the fourth was later developed by P (rt. 8-1). 

4 Toie is probably the elguiticance of the last two words of 24:11 [30 Dill. 

| Mhe entire sentence Is from 24:4b-I4, which belongs, according to Dill, before the Book of 
‘the Covenant. 

‘Tals has to’bo supplied trom another source. 

‘+ Yahweh tn the toxt. 

+ Here was originally the account of the bullding of the TaberDacle, 
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of Meoting.”| Moses removes it far from the camp, and there the ‘cloudy pillar? 
often meets him, and God converses with him face to face. As a sign of repent- 
ance, the people rise in thelr tents and look attor Moses till he enters the tent, 
‘and at the descent of the cloudy pillar they prostrate themselves. Joshua, Moses? 
servant, never leaves the tent.” 


















4 taNovace, 
(Wote.—The words of the “ Book of the Covenant ” are omitted her 
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4. sexe, 


(Cf. under J, pp. 2489.) 
8. MATERIAL. 

(Both J and E are here considered and compared.) 

1) Duplicate statements (1) 19:6b is an unusual résumé of 3b (beginning F719); 
(2) 19:90 = sb (8) 19:215q. are, in thought, a repetition of 12aq.;8 (4) 20:21a = 
‘18b; (6) 24:2a = 20:21b; (6) 24:8 has the same account as 19:7,8a; (7) 24:10a = 
‘Libs; (8) 82:25 is quite similar in thought to 19a2-+21,—in both Moses considers 
Aaron the cause of the terrible state of affairs which he sees; (9) 88:6 = prac- 





+ Nowhere els in Hox. 


Lufoltit, and introduced v.28 to smooth over the diMiculty: but Yabwob's reply in v. 2k 
‘hardly moots Moses’ objections, and only increases the repetition. 
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tically 4b; (10) a covenant is made in 24:8 and in 84:10 (are they different 
transactions, or the same ?]; (11) 24:2b is surely superfluous after 19:128q.,21-25 ; 
20:18 sq.; (12) 84:11-14 is substantially the same as 28:20-24. 

2) Differences: (1) According to B, Moses goes up to God (19:8a); according 
to J, Yahweh calls down from the mountain (19:8bx); (2) 19:16b is not expressly 
found in the instructions given in vs. 10-18 (it may, perhaps, be implied in 
DAL), ¥- 10); (8) according to 19:18b [= (2), the horn-blast isthe signal of 
God’s departure, “when the people may ascend to the mountain” but in v. 16 
[=J], it announces Yahweh’s arrival * (4) the waming to the people to keep 
away from the mountain is given, according to I, three days before the Theophany 
(19:11-18); according to J, after Yahweh ‘has come down” (19:20-22);t (5) God 
promises to send his angel with his people, according to E (28:20), as an expres- 
sion of his favor st but according to J (82:24), as an indication of his displeasure 
(cf. Num. 22:22); (6) Moses ascends to receive the law, according to J, alone 
(24:12+-18b); but according to E, he takes Joshua with him (24:18); (7) accord- 
ingly, when the apostasy occurs, Moses Ieams about it from Yahweh, according 
to J (82:7); but in Bs account, Joshua calls his attention to the uproar in the 
camp (82:17); (8) in J, the people’s sin consists in the making of the calf (82:4 
6); Brefers to it as mere rebellion (82:25);2 (9) hence, Moses’ action, on his 
retum, is, according to J, to destroy the calf (88:20); but according to E, to quell 
the insurrection, by the aid of his clan (82:28-28); (10) in Js story, the people do 
not put on their omaments of their own accord, because they mourn over their 
lost favor with Yahweh (88:8b sq.); but in E's account, they are ordered to remove 
‘them, as a penalty for their transgression (88:589.); (11) according to J, recon- 
ciliation is effected by Moses? repeated intercession (82:11-18,8189.; 88:12-16; 
84:9); but according to E, by the people's repentance, as shown by thelr ready 
surrender of their ornaments, and their reverent attitude toward the holy place 
(88:6-10); (12) the many points of difference in the two codes (21-28, and 84:10- 
26) are beyond the scope of this article, which is purely historical. 

'8) Incongruities: (1) 19:Sbx is strange after 8a; when Moses had gone up to 
God, Yahweh calls him from the mountain (note also the sudden, unaccountable 
change from DYFION to ANA); (2) 19:80 is meaningless as it stands, espectally 
after sb, and is best explained as having had originally a different connection ; 
(8) 19:18 tells us that Sinai was all smoking, “because that Yahweh had come 
down” (the perfect HY after the perfect [UY , must be translated by a pluper- 
fect), and v. 19> adds that Moses was alreddy conversing with God; but v. 20 








‘For a full discussion of this point, ot. Dil, 11, p-39T- 
+f. Note 4(= 1) on preceding page. 
FI will bo remembered that 

representative, and to make no distinotion between God himself and tho angal. 
ho Kphratmito could not vory well condemn this caf as idolatry, in view of the worship at 

Bethel [of-1 Kes. 12:2800.. 
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starts out, in perfect ignorance of these statements, “And Yahweh came down, 
ete., and called Moses, ete.;” (4) 20:21a is not only a repetition of v. 18b3, but 
sounds very unnatural after Moses’ calming words in v. 20; (5) 20:21b informs us 
‘that “ Moses drow near to the thick cloud where God was” (itis, of course, on the 
top of the mountain (19:20a)); there, then, is Moses, while receiving the laws and 
promises enumerated in 20:22-28:88. What, then, does 24:1 mean, when it reads, 
“And unto Moses he sald, Come up to Yahweh, ete.?” In fact, the phrase Sy) 
“ON MLD syntactically implies that what has gone before has not been said 
unto Moses just there and then ; (6) but having received this summons, itis difi- 
‘cult to see why Moses should do so many things (enumerated in 24:8-8) before 
obeying its (7) according to v.9, he finally does as ordered in v. 1, and ascends; 
what then does v. 12a mean, reading, “And Yahweh said unto Moses, Come up 
‘unto me to the mountain, ete,?”” (8) Why should there be so much guess-work on 
‘the part of Joshua and Moses (82:178q), when the latter was plainly told by 
‘Yahweh himself of the people's apostasy (82:7 q.)P (0) Tho massacre instituted 
bby Moses (82:20-26) seems as eruel as it was unnecessary, after his action in v, 
20: if they submitted without murmur to have their dol destroyed, and to drink 
‘water in which its powdered remains were mingled, as a penalty (of. Num. 6:17~ 
22], why inaugurate a wholesale slaughter against an unresisting, penitent people ? 
(10) On the other hand, his gracious disposition the next morning (82:80-82) seems 
to be that of elther another Moses ot of another writer ; (11) why the people should 
‘mourn go much at the announcement that Yahweh is going to send an angel to 
Danish the Canaanitish tribes (98:2,4), which is almost an exact repetition of the 
original promise made before the apostasy (28:28), is quite inexplicable; (12) atter 
‘Yahweb’s repeated assurance that “his presence” would accompany the people 
(88:14-17), Moses’ prayer, in 84:0a, has no meaning. 

4) Traces of editoria combinations: (1) All the foregoing instances of (a) 
repeated material; (b) different presentations, and (c) incongruous statements— 
show clearly that two accounts have here been interwoven together ; (2) on the 
other hand, there are no important omissions [as can be seen from the Synopses 
under J and E} ; (8) the only exception to the preceding remark is in the case of 
‘the account of the “Tent of Meeting,” which {s absolutely demanded before 88:7, 
‘and which R evidently omitted in favor of the fuller account of P; (4) the most 
striking feature of I's work in this section is, however, the numerous misplace- 
ments of material; of these we note the more important: (a) 20:1 sounds very 
abrupt after 19:25, but it fits well after 19:19, where it belongs; (b) tho introdue- 
tory verse, 21:1, is hardly appropriate, since the foregoing verses (20:28-26) are 
also laws; (0) 24:1 does not go well with 28:88 ; nor, in fact, with any of E's mate- 
rial (of. (6) under 8), above}, but falls in with 19:25; (a) 24:8 is only appropriate 
immediately after some code (hence it is assigned after $4:10-27], but not after 
24:1.6q4 (¢) the more detailed description of the Tablets (82:15b sq.) naturally 
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belongs with 81:18 (no writer could betray such a lack of sympathy with the 
serious subject in hand, as to stop for so passing a rematk concerning Tablets, 
which play, at best, but a subordinate part in the story]; (f) itis dimeult to con- 
ceive of a more abrupt transition, in the same paragraph, than is presented by 
88:7 (the ariicle in S7TNFT clearly points back to something mentioned imme- 
diately before ; but even remotely (ch. 26), we have only instructions for the erec- 
tion of the Tabernacle, while the actual erection of the building dia not take place 
till some nine months later [ef. 19:15 24:18b, and 40:17]; (g) 88:12 has no possible 
connection where it stands, but evidently refers back to $2:84-83:4 {note especially 
the participle “YN, as if Yahweh were just speaking]; (h) the answer in 88:14 
does not meet the request of v.18 [JITT-TN N31" TVTIs while itis just what 
is needed to satisfy 84:0; (i) in ike manner, 84:10-27 has no logical connection 
with what precedes [since it was not a covenant the people wanted : this they had 
(if the previous material is from the same pen); but Moses prays for Yahweh's 
favor to be restored], but fits admirably before 24:8 (et. especially 34:27 with 
24:40 and Ta). 

Remark.—After the foregoing array of facts, the question may well be asked, 
How could R (whoever he was) have done such work? It ean only be said that 
(1) the facts are here; aud whether they are best charged to the original writer, 
or to a later editor, is for the reader to judge; (2) Rs task was a dificult one, and 
the wonder is not that ho left some traces of his work, but that many ages, 
coven though uncritical, have failed to discover them. 

«. THRoLOGY. 








{Cf. under J, p. 258.) 


XXL NUM. 10:29-17:26.* 

[Subjects (1) Invitation to Hobab to accompany Israel; (2) the clamor for 
flesh to eat, and the installment of the seventy elders; (8) Mitiamn’s leprosy ; (4) 
the twelve spies and their report; (6) the people's rebellion, and Yahweh's 
decree; (6) disastrous encounter with the Amalekites; (7) Korah’s insurrection 
‘and fate; (8) consequences of Korah’s punishment; (9) the blossoming staff.) 


A. Tho Bloment of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

18:1-17a,21,25,26a,32 (to NYA] (80, practically, all); 14:18q. in part, 5-7,10, 

26-29,34-88 [27-84 show traces of Rt] (Well., 278q.?); Kuen. adds $ and 30-88 

[26-88 expanded by 1}; Kitt, gives all of v. 2, and adds v. 89; otherwise, alt like 

Dill); (15 = entirely P* (eo alt)]; 16:1a,2-4 in part, 5-7 mostly, 18-24a,35(8 partly, 

8-11,16 sq.,24b,27a,82b = R]; Well., 189. partly, 8-11,16-22,85 (6sq.= R; last clause 





* Bxoopt ch. 16, which is assigned to the Priat Code. 
+f. Dill, ri, pp. T88a. 
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of 7 was perhaps removed by R from from v. 8 (= B(2)]; Kuen., 1sq- in part, -7, 
19-160,10-24,970,85 (Y9 J FMP JD WAY? J in v. 1, and vs. §-11,16-18 = Pe); 
‘Rit, 2-7a,16a,(18),19-28, and parts of vs. 24,28sq.,92-84 [18,7b,8-11,16 sq. (18), 85, 
=P); 17:6-28*01-5=24] (60 all). 


2 SYNOPSIS. 

(“The ‘ Tabernacle? is elaborately constructed by Bezalel and Oholiab, and is 
erected for use on the frst day of the second year. Yahweh's glory fils the 
‘Tabernacle,’ and there Moses receives the Levitical code. Aaron and his four 
sons are installed as priests, but Nadab and Abiha offer incense with unconse- 
crated fire, and a fire from Yahweh consumes them. A month later, a minute 
census of the twelve tribes (Levi being excluded) is taken, and the nation is 
divided into four divisions, which are to have their quarters on the four sides of 
the Tabernacle, both when in eamp and when on the march. ‘The Levites also 
are numbered, and organized as a body-guard around the holy place, ‘Twenty 
days later, they leave Sinal, and the organized ‘hosts’ move further in the wilder- 
ness.*] By Yahweh's command, twelve men, one from each tribe, are sent to spy 
out Canaan, ‘They return, after forty days, with an unfavorable report. ‘The 
people grumble against Moses and Aaron. ‘Two of the spies, however, stand by 
‘Moses and Aaron, and stoutly maintain that the country is ‘exceedingly good.” 
‘The people wish to stone them; but Yahweh interferes, and decrees that none of 
‘that rebellious people (from the age of twenty and upwards) shall enter the prom- 
{sed land : they are to die slowly within the next forty years, which they are to 
spend in the wilderness (a year for each day spent by the twelve). ‘The spies, 
except Joshua and Caleb, aie on the spot. Now, Korah, with a band of 250 prom- 
inent men of the congregation, disputes the supremacy of Moses and Aaron over 
the Iaity. Moses suggests to them to test the matter by offering up incense (a 
priestly prerogative) next morning, when Yahweh will manifest his choice. At 
Korah’s instigation, the entire nation is present next moming at the Tabernacle. 
‘Yahweh wishes to destroy all, but Moses and Aaron interceding, the punishment 
{s limited to the 250, who are consumed by a fire from Yahweh, [Bleazar, Aaron’s 
‘eldest son, is ordered to make plates trom the censers of the rebels, and cover with 
‘them the altar, as a warning against Korah’s examplet]. Next morning a reaction 
takes place: the people charge Bfoses and Aaron with having killed the ‘godly 
people.” Again would Yahweh destroy them all; but Aaron, at Moses’ sugges- 
tion, hurries into the camp with a pan of holy incense, and by this atonement 
stays the plague which has already devoured 14,100 people. In order to settle all 


‘This mattor In brackets 
‘au tarough Bx. 85:L-Num. 1 
‘material. 

‘+ This is assigned to Pt 


Drlet summary of P's historical connecting links scattered 
where P's narrative is again interwoen in the prophette 
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doubts as to Aaron's divine right to the high-priesthood, Yahweh orders the 

chief of each tribe to deposit a staff in the Tabernacle, Aaron being the represent- 

ative of Levi’s tribe. Next morning, as Moses enters the Tabernacle, he finds 

‘that Aaron’s staff had blossomed and produced ripe almonds. This staff is pre- 

served as a warning for future rebels. ‘These events make a very deep impression 
upon the people.” 

8. LANGUAGE OF P. 

1) Ou» Worns. 1M aezAB: 

) THAD ag:13; 14:10,1,15,1400,26,25,8587; A NITY 

16:5,6 bia, 10,20 23,98; 17:1,8,5 De, 0,7,9,11,16.2%,0, 1) 3B ars 





2, 
aw) (17:19,222.28). 





sane. ag Arowp da. 
@) yp3> pow asa. faa Moy [3 0720. 
kev nas 1:1 tee tins 1, ao pa atten. 
comma 99 aa. aoe 


© "93 My 03:28; 14359. 
(WWD WWD UE 

@ mm ma a 
© my wer a0m. 


None, except thote belonging strict to P's 
cod (oh. 18). 






4. STYLE OF P. 

It is marked by 

1) Precision and exactness: (1) the “land of Canaan” is further described as 
‘that “which Yahweh gives to the children of Israel” (18:2); (2) the names and 
‘patronymics of the spies are given (18:4-15); (8) “they spied out the land * from 
the wilderness of Zin unto Rehob to the entering in of Hamath’” (18:21); (4) 
‘tho “tent of meeting” is more folly designated by the phrase, “Where I meet 
with you” (17:19). 

2) Repetition and verboseness: (1) 18:8b is unnecessary after 2b; (2) 18:16a is 
an expanded repetition of 4a; (8) 18:17a is not needed after 8a; (4) 18:26a is a 
verbose expansion of 26a; (6) 7]NN.--.PANTT in 18:62b, and in 14:7b, is super 
fiuous; (6) 14:37 might easily be construed so as to avoid v. 86, which is gram- 
matically without connection, and rhetorically unnecessary ; (7) 16:5badds noth- 
ing to 6a, especially in connection with 7a2 ; (8) 17:8a, except MINDY... WV, 
(or ten words out of sixteen) are unnecessary after v. 2; (9) 17:6 (the longest verse 
in the section) is an elaborate repetition of 8b; (10) 17:18b = 18b; (11) 17:18b is 
superfluous after the full instructions in 17a; (12) a short verse like 17:26 (in fact, 
the first five words of it) could easily be substituted for v. 21q. (containing 
thirty-two words); (18) the last three words of 17:28 add nothing to the thought. 

8) Numbers and dates: (1) The spies return, at the end of forty days (18:25) ; 
(2) Korah’s party has 260 prominent adherents (16:2) } (8) in the plague, 14,700 die 
(17:14); (4) not satisfied with telling us that each tribe is to furnish a staff, P 
characteristically sums up, every time he mentions the fact, that there were 
twelve stats (17:17,21). 
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4) Stereotyped phrases: (1) IND... ADIN" (18:1; 14:26; 16:20,28; 
17:1,9,10)5 (2) #93 FY (18:26; 14:5,7; 17:6); (8) at every trouble, “Moses 
falls on his face” (14:5; 16:4,22; 17:10). 


5, MATERIAL. 








We note 

1) Duplicates: Both tell (1) of the salient points touched by the spies (P = 
18:21; JE = 18:229q.);t (2) of Caleb's bringing a good report, and supporting 
‘Moses (E = 18:30; P= 14:689,); (8) of Yabwoh’s oath (E = 14:2859. 
85); (4) of the forty years to be spent in the wilderness (J = 14:98; P = 14:84); 
(6) of Moses treating with those who oppose his authority (P = 16:8-7; 
12-15); (6) of a signal punishment coming from Yahweh upon the rebels (J = 16: 
80,82a,88; P = 16:35). 

2) Differences: (1) According to P, the extent of the spies? tour is emphasized 
(18:21) (this is in ful! accord with the writer's cold, matter-of-fact history] ; but 
the prophets mention only those points which were the basis of their unfavorable 
report (ef. 18:22sq. with vs. 2789. and 82) sq.); (2) according to E, Caleb alone 
contradicts the bad report of the other spies (18:80); but according to P, Joshua 
is the principal supporter of Moses, and Caleb is mentioned only with Joshua 
(14:65); @) consistently, in Yahweh's decree, Caleb only is excepted, in E's 
account (14:24); but P represents Joshua and Caleb as escaping the divine wrath 
(14:88); (4) the forty years in the wilderness are, according to J, a punishment 
of the children, inevitably connected with the favor granted to the sinful genera- 
tion, not to perish immediately (14:88); but according to P, they are the punish- 
ment of the sinners: a drudgery of forty years in the desert, for the forty days 
‘spent by the spies (14:84); (6) according to P, Moses treats with Levites who 
aspire to pricstly equality (16:5-7, especially 7b); but according to J, the party is 
made up of Israelites, dissatisfied with Moses? leadership (16:12-16); (6) eonsist- 
cently, the terrible death comes to the rebels, according to J, to establish Moses’ 
divine mission (16:28-80); but according to P, to demonstrate the untitness of the 
rebels for priestly service (16:65q.,18,85); (7) consistently again, the death, 
according to J, is merely a strange phenomenon, showing Yahweh’s direct inter- 
ference and his displeasure (16:80); but according to P, it is directly connected 
‘with the presumptuous attempt at sacrifice (16:86) [ef. Lev. 10:180.]. 

8) Incongruities: (1) J makes the ark of Yahweh's covenant go before the 

















* Hore, aswell as n other points of diction and styl, ch. 15, though very rch in P's charac 
toretes, 16 omitted. 

‘That v8. 2 aq. are not a mere expansion of v. 2, 18 soon from the fact that v.22 begins 
snow with Oy". Cf. alto Difereneca: (below. 

tia interesting to note that J, having Goth names, mentions Caleb fret (14:90; and thus 
Round iteasler to combine P with J Goth of whom agree at least in mentioning Doth men) 
‘atber than with B (ef. 14:00 (where Ssq, are attached to P's account), end 14:20-8 where J's 
‘part, vs. 2830-53, are fnterlacod in P's material). 
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people (ab a distance of three days ahead of the camp, 10:88b) ; but of. P, Num. 
2:17; 10:18-17; (2) 12:16 contradicts 10:12 (in fact, 10:88; 11:8,86 also refute the 
idea of one station between Sinai and Paran); (8) 14:29 would naturally come 
after v. 85; here it has no connection ; (4) if the leaders of the rebellion against 
‘Moses were Korah and Dathan and Abiram, then these Intter aro included in 
AMY of 16:5 and 6; but v. 7b is decidedly against this, if only one man was a 
Levite; (6) also Moses’ sending for Dathan and Abiram (v. 12) is very strange, 
after the satisfactory arrangement of vs. 5-7; (6) the greatest dificulties, how- 
ever, are found in 16:28-85; (a) in v. 24, the order comes for the people to depart 
“from the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan and Abiram ;” but Moses goes only to 
‘he last tte, “and tells the people to turn away from the tents of these wicked 
men” (v8. 258q,); (b) in 27a, again all three are mentioned; but in 27b, Korah is 
omitted again ; (c) the sentence pronounced in vs. 28-80, naturally refers only to 
‘Dathan and Abiram (ef. 27b]; but in 82 Korah reappears again {in such a way, 
however, as clearly to show that even 82 does not refer to him*); (a) vs. 82-84 
surely give the impression that the whole trouble was over : everything pertaining 
to the rebels was swallowed up in the earth; but v. 85 remarks, passingly as it 
were, that a “fire consumed the 250 men that offered the incense.” [In fact, the 
250 men are entirely lost sight of in this section, until we reach the last verse.] 

4) Conclusion : All the preceding facts show not only (1) that R has combined 
vatious documents, but also (2) that he has occasionally inserted harmonising 
losses and verses. 














6. THEOLOGY OF P, 

1) He 1ays so much stress on the fact of Yahweh's indorsement of Aaron’s 
sole claim to the priesthood, that (1) more than two-thirds of his material is given 
to it (chs. 1689.); (2) four distinct events are related, all bearing on this point: 
(a) Korat’s company is destroyed by fre (ch, 16); (b) the remains of their censers 
are spread on the altar (17:1-5 = P®); (c) a plague destroys many of Korah’s sym- 
pathizers (17:6-18); (@) Aaron’s blooming staff finally settles the matter (17:16-26). 
[That all these have thefr desired effect is shown in 17:26.q]- 

2) Yahweh's punishments are direct: (1) The evil spies are stricken down 
“‘pefore Yahweh” (14:27); (2) a fire “from Yahweh” consumes the 250 men 
(16:85); (8) the plague among the people is “the wrath gone out from before 
‘Yahweh ” (17:11). 

8) The main activity of Yahweh, especially the theophanies, are at the 
‘Tabernacle: (1) Yahweh's appearances are invariably in or near the “I}N2) SAN 
(14:105 16:19; 17:7); (2) Korah’s party comes there to learn of Yahweh’s choice 
(16:185q,); (8) the miracle of the transformation of Aaron's staff occurs in the 


DIY IAN (17:19,2289.,25). 
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4) Atonement for the nation’s sin is effected (1) by Aaron; (2) by burning 
‘incense; (8) with fire obtained from the altar (17:11; ef. Lev. 16:12). 


B. Bloment of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

10:29-82,88b 8539. (then comes J's portion of Hx. 16] (Well. adds v. 84; Kuen, 
and Kitt. only 20-82 (Kitt., like Dil, puts here Ex. 16 in part); 11:4-6,10,¢ 
[except “IND MT? AN IN = E], 11-29 [the two stories of the murmuring for 
flesh, and of the appointment of elders originally separate, were united by BR] 
(Well, 1-8(?),4-8, 10ab3, 1-18, 28, 10bs, 80-85 ; Kuen., 4-18,16,51-88 in part, 84," 
85,* [18-2a,81-88 mostly =Ré (JE)]; Kitt., 4-6,10-29 [or 24-29 = Ra}); 12:2, 
4sq. and 8 (all én part), 6-8 mostly,# also other traces (80 noné); 18:17-20 partly 
[cof. H], 22,278q. (Well, 19 or 20, 22 or 28,27-29; Kuen., no trace of Jin chs. 12~ 
16; Kitt, 17b-10,22,27-294); 14:1b,2 in part, 8 q?),8 99,28(2),80,81-88 in part,(?}f, 
39-45 [except parts of 99,41 and 44 = E] (Well., 1 in part, 4,88q, (11-2 =Ré on a 
meagre basis of J]; Kuen., nothing; Kitt.,1b,8.q.,8 s4.,90-88); 16:1b,2-4 partly, 
12-16 in part, 25-84 in part [see I sn loco] (Well. traces in 1 8q.; 12-14,16b,25,27b, 
80,81b,88a; [Wells “second source” in 16 = P?; his P?= P¥?)]; Kuen., not a 
trace; $0 Kitt.) 





2, SYNOPSIS. 
“ Moses urges his brother-in-law, Hobab, to accompany them asa guide into 

‘the promised land, and, after some reluctance, this request is acceptedt. ‘The ark 
of the covenant precedes the eatnp by a three-days? journey to find them a resting 
lace, ‘The weary nation demands food, and manna is provided. But the for- 
eign element starts up a ery for meat, which is taken up by the natives, all of 
‘whom aretired of the manna. Moses is displeased, and complains to Yahweh that 
he can no longer endure alone the nation’s burden. Yahweh orders him to 
appoint seventy elders, who shall assist him; and he also promises meat, ‘with 
1 vengeance? ‘for a whole month they shall get nothing but meat, till it be loath- 
some to them.’ Moses wonders where so much meat is to come from; but 
‘Yahweh only re-afirms bis promise. In the meantime the seventy are chosen; 
and as they all receive a part of Moses? prophetfe spirit, two of them remain in 
‘the camp ‘ prophesying.’ Joshua considers it a usurpation of his master’s office; 
but Moses serenely replies, ‘ Would that all the people were prophets.’ But the 
claim of Aaron and Miriam to be equals of Moses, is severely rebuked by Yahweh, 
‘who testifies to a closer intimacy with Moses than with any other prophet....l) 

Of, Dil, nxt p. 85 near the Bottom, 

+t Ditly me pS. 

‘This etatoment is omitted by R, but is plainly tmplled n Juag. 1:18; 4:11; 1 Sam. 15:80. 
{Muse brief summary of's part n Bx 16, which belongs bere. 


There sw break hero ia the narrative: the prophet does not mention the appointment of 
‘ho sples. 
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[The spies are told*] to examine carefully the country, as to its people, cities and 
products (it being the time when grapes ripen). ‘They go up to Hebron, where 
they see giants. ‘They bring back the following report: ‘The land is good 
enough, but the people are mighty, and the cities walled.’ In their despair, 
‘the Israelites wish ‘themselves dead,’ and ery for another leader, to return to 
Bgypt. [But Joshua and Caleb say*], if Yahweh be but pleased with us, we have 
no reason to fear. [Yahweh, in anger, swears] that none of the present genera- 
tion, except Joshua and Caleb, shall enter the promised land. ‘The people receive 
this with sorrow; and next morning they confess their sin, and prepare to go to the 
promised place, Moses tells them that it is too late: Yahweh is no longer with 
‘them. Notheeding his words, they ascend the mountain-country, and are badly 
defeated by the natives. ‘Then Dathan and Abiram rebel, Moses sends for them, 
but they haughtily refuse to come. Moses is greatly incensed, and goes himself 
to see them, the elders accompanying him. On arriving, he warns the congrega- 
tion to keep aloof from the wicked. ‘The rebels with their families meet him at 
the door, and he proclaims that, to demonstrate his divine mission, Yahweh will 
cause the earth to burst open and swallow them and theirs. ‘The terrible judg- 
‘ment is literally fulfilled, and the people flee in terror from the seene of the catas- 
trophe.” 
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4. STYLE OF THE PROPHETS, 

[J and B are considered together]: It is characterized by 

4) Stories and Anecdotes: (1) Invitation to Hobab (10:29-82); (2) dissatisfac- 
tion with the manna; (8) election of elders to assist Moses; (4) eostacy of Eldad 
and Medad ; (5) abundanee of quails (ch. 11); (6) Miriam's gossip and punishment 
(ch. 12); (7) the spies and their report (ch. 18); (8) the people's complaint and 
‘Yahweh's judgment (ch. 14); (9) the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram (16):* 

2) Pune ct (1) FAYIN decause AYA (11:8); (2) MNT MVP because 
there TIP the people ONMDT (11:84); (8) Sw ona eau of 
SADWINA (18:24). 

8) Interest in archeology and geography: (1) In Hebron dwelt the giants 
(18:22); (2) “Hebron was built seven years before Zoan of Eyypt” (ibid); (8) 
Jocation of various tribes (18:20(= 1B) ; (4) a detailed account of the manna and 
its uses (11:7 sq.[= E)). 

4) Vividness, desoription and poste touches: (1) ‘The story is told through con- 
versation as (a) the request extended to Tobab, and his answer (10:29-82); (by 
‘Moses’ appeal to" Yahweh, and his reply (11:11-28); (e) Joshua’s laconic request, 
and Moses’ noble answer (11:2839.); (@) the instructions to the spies (18:17- 
20a); (0) the haughty reply of Dathan and Abiram (16:12-14); (2) human nature 
Aisplayed:: (a) some of the crowd start the cry for meat, then all join (11:4); (b) 
the oriental character of the people is seen by their demonstrativeness: they weep 
easily and abundantly (11:4b,10a,18b, 180,200; 14:1b); (¢) the traly great man is, 
nover jealous (11:285q,); (@) Miriam and Aaron eriticise Moses? foreign mar- 
riage (12:1[= E)); (¢) the people wish “ themselves dead” (14:2b); () the faithful 
believe, “if God is with us, we have no reason to fear anything” (14:859.); (g) 
‘the mind of the mob is fickle: “Back to Bgypt |” is the ery to-day ; “Forward to 
‘he promised land !” is the demand next morning (14:4,40); (3) times and seasons 
noticed, (a) “when the dew fell... in the night” (11:9 [= E)); (b) “now the time 
‘was that of the first-ripe grapes” (18:200); (c) “the people wept that night » (14: 
1b); (@) “they arose early in the morning” (14:40a); (4) expressive phrases: (a) 
“tou shalt be to us instead of eyes ” [= guide] (10:81b); (b) “ but now our soul 
fs dry” (11:6a); (¢) “Have I concetved all this people? have I brought them 
forth, that thou shouldst say unto me, carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing 
father carrieth the sucking-child ?” (11:12); (@) “Shall all the fsh of the sea be 
gathered for them, to suffie them?” (11:22); (@) “while the flsh was yet 
between their teeth, ete.” (11:88); (f) “let her not be as one dead” (12:12a) ; (g) 
the enormous size of the cluster of grapes is indicated by the phrase, “ They bare it 
ona staff between two” (18:28a); (h) “we were in our own sight as grasshop- 




















‘mao last three, though found also in P, aro 60 much more vivid aa they arv found in the 
prophets, that itis only in them thet the eventa become sores: InP, they aro “axy facts.” 
‘+ Theso are all in E's material. 
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pers, and so we were in their sight” (18:88a); (i) “they are bread for us” (14: 
98a); G) “wilt thou put out the eyes of these men?” (16:16b); (k) “I have not 
taken an ass [= anything] from them” (16:15); (1) “if Yahweh shall ereate a 
a creation” [=work a miracle] (16:30a); (6) vivid scenes: (a) the quail, lying 
road and thick in every direction, are zealously gathered in heaps by the people 
for two days in succession (11:3159,); (b) the eatastrophe of the rebels (16:82-84), 
(6) cognate Infinitive or Accusative used: (a) AYNA NNN (14a); (0) 23997 
11269); (6) HORA. MDVM (11:82H)5 (A) PTY PY (1240); (@) 
MOYys Moy (18:800); (£) Soy Did (Bid); (8) TAWA: Aren (16:18); 
(0) “SPBY. = FIPS (16:298)5 (2) NAD MAND (16'30a); (7) emphatic accuma- 
lation; (a) “we Femember ‘the Boh, the eueumbers, andthe melons, ete. eto,?” 
(11:5); (b) “not one day, nor two days, nor five days, ete, te.” (11:19); (e) and 
‘the people rose up ‘all that day, and all the night, and all the next day?” (11: 
82a); (A) the serles of questions put to the sples (18:18-20a); (8) a short song is 
inserted: Moses? formulas at the departure and arrival of the ark (10:86 sa.). 

5) Religious instruction: (1) the prophet by prayer interceded for the people 
(11:2); (2) unspiritual Israel would rather be a slave in Egypt, with plenty to eat, 
‘than a child of God, with some slight privation (11:4-6,10a,20b); (8) the wish of 
the true prophet is that God’s spirit may be a universal gift (11:29); (4) God is no 
respecter of persons: Miriam, though a prophetess herself (15x. 15:20], fs pun- 
{shed for hor evil tongue (ch. 12); (6) Yahweh goes before his people to find for 
them a resting-place (10:38); (6) the highest form of propheey is personal com 
munion with Goa (12:6-8). 














5. MATERIAL. 

[Ot. under B, where both prophets are eompared.] 

6. THEOLOGY OF 5 AND E 

1) Yahweh is near to man : (1) His presence proceeds before his people to find 
‘a suitable stopping place (10:83b); (2) Moses is intimate with him, if not is equal 
(14:11-15; 11:215q.5 12:75q,). 

2) There is an clement of vengeance, almost of spite, in Yahweh's punish- 
‘ment: meat will be furnished, till it become loathsome (11:18-20); (2) even when 
the people repent, he does not revoke his sentence (14:39-42). 

'8) Yahweh desires to display his power; hence the enormous quantity of 
meat (11:21-28). 

4) Yahweh's spirit is something transferable from one person to another (11: 
17,25). 

5) Yahweh is anthropomorphically conceived: (1) the usual phrase, “And 
his anger was kindled,” occurs many times (11:1b,10),33b; 12:9); (2) as usual, 
he “comes down” to install the elders (11:17,25)- 

6) Yahweh uses natural means: (1) a wind brings the quails (11:81); (2) the 
rebels are swallowed up by the earth (i, e., an earthquake (2) (16:32 sq). 
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©. Blomont of B. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 
10:88a (so Kuen.; Well., 88a [D'? Mv/Pws = gloss(?)]; Kitt., 88-86) ; 11:1- 
8,7-0,10by,80-85 (Well. 1-8(%) {no sure indication of the source], 7-0,18-25,(10bx) 
belong to a source resembling F, combined here with J; [vs. 14-17,24b-29 = E2); 
‘Kuen,, 11:1-8, then 10:88b-86 [11:14,16 q.,24b-80 = E, the Judean editor of 
vs, 18-24a (81-98 in part) = Ra]; Kitt., like Did, but omitting v. 98); 12:1,2 
partly, 82,8 in part, 9-16 mostly (v. 16 = R] (Well, 1a,2-16 = E2 [1b and 16 = R]; 
Koen., ch. 12 = Ee, exo. v. 1 = R(?); Kitt., 1-16); 18: 
28.5q.,20-81,820,88 (Well, 17b-24 [exe. v. 21], 27-81,88 [19 
‘1Mh-20,29-24,26b-81 ; Kitt, 20,98 sq.,26b3,308q.,820,93); 14:1 sq. in part, 28 partly, 
24,250,89-41 in part, 44 partly (11-23 = R] (Well., 889.,884.,11-25,80-08,89-45 = 
JE; 11-24 = RA; 24,8,25,80-89,89-45 =a‘seoond souree;” the other eases of 
reduplication are due to Ra; Kuen., 1b,2b,4,88q.,(11-25),89-45 [but expanded and 
recast by Judwean editor of B, especially vs. 11-25]; Kitt., 99-45); 16:1-4* (only 
traces, as 1b and parts of 2-4]; traces in 12-16 (as 14a3,16b] (14a and 16a = J); 
‘also traces’ in 25-34 (288q.,82a = B; 80q.,88a = J} (Well.,* traces in 1sq., 
and v5, 8-5 160,28 6q.,274,82,880,84 [exe. Q7YDN) NNT in 24 and 27 = R] belong 
to the “second source” (=X); [28sq.8la=J or X; v. 26 (exe. 58 ADT 
FTI =X) = RA; vs. 650. =R] vs. 188q,,28sqq. recast by Ra); Kuen. (1, p. 
154, and x0), 16:L (from DPINY {FUN 12-14%, 160 26 8427-820, 88,847) 
Kitt, 1b,2en,12-14,15b,25 89.,27b-81,84(?)). 
2. SYNOPSIS. 
And fthey move from the ‘mountain of Godt a distance of three days; and 
‘the people begin to complain. Hence a fire from God breaks out in the commu- 
nity; but Moses? prayer stops it.—[Dissatistaction with] the manna, their daily 
food—which they use in many ways, and which is both beautifel and. palatable— 
ispleases Godt A wind from bim brings quails from the sea in enormous 
‘quantities, which the people gather in heaps. But at the very first meal, Godt 
sends a plague over the people; and so the place is named Kibroth-hattaavah. 
‘From there they go to Hazeroth, where Miriam and Aaron criticise Moses’ mar- 
riage with a Cushite woman. Godt is displeased, and Miriam is aflicted with 
leprosy. Aaron intercedes with Moses, and the latter prays to God3 to heal her 
after seven days she is restored. —Now, Moses sends (spies4] to examine the 
promised land. ‘They obtain some specimens of fruit from the Valley of Eshcol ; 
(but bring back the reportd] that there are too many nations to be conquered, 

































* Wetlheusen’s analysis ofthis chapter isnot clear. 
"And of "but" faa contiouation of Rx. 1827 (whlch, aoording to DIN and Kitt, belongs 
‘ust before this (= after Bx. 85:1): "Jethro went to his country, but they went on thelr march.” 
+ Yalu in the text, all through the section. 
{Supplied from oder material. 
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Caleb (one of them) alone maintaining that they will surely succeed. ‘The people 
complain, [and God swears] that none but Caleb, his servant, shall see the prom- 
ised land. He orders them to tum and move to the wilderness along the Red 
eat 


2. LANGUAGE OF B, 
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4. oTyER, 
{Seo under J, pp. 288,269.) 


& MATERIAL. 

Both J and E are here considered -— 

1) Remarks: (1) While P is quite distinct from the prophetic material (as 
shown above), the line between J and 5, in this section, can be drawn with dii- 
culty ; (2) the reason for this is obvious: in P, besides the legal and priestly pur- 
‘pose, running all through his narrative, we have also his peculiar vocabulary, 
style and theological conceptions to guide us; whereas, the prophets present but 
few such distinctions; (8) the name of the Deity, quite decisive by itself in pre- 
‘vious material, is here 77}}7? all through ; (4) we are, therefore, left entirely to 
internal evidence: could the narrative, as it stands, emanate from one source ? 

2) Duplicates: (1) 10:29-82 resembles in many respects E's story in Ex. 18; 
in both (a) Moses meets a near relative of his wife;t (b) he relates to him the con- 
ition and prospect of the nation ; (c) something is said about taking advice from 





+ Nownere elso in Hexateuch. 
tAra§ Aeyuevoy. 
‘1m fact, come would make Hobad Moses’ fathorinlew, a different m1 
cf. Dill on Bx. 2:18 
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this relative; and (a) about his return to his own land; (2) 11:7-9 is a condensed 
account of manna, somewhat like Ex. 16; (8) that 11:81-85 is another version of 
11:18-20, will appear below ; (4) the composite character of ch. 12 will be shown 
‘below; (6) 14:2859. is practically the same as 14:80, 

8) Differences: (1) Comparing 10:29-82 with Ex. 18, we find (a) Hobab instead 
of Jethro (a different person, or, at least, another mame); (b) that here Moses 
wells on the nation’s future (10:29); there, on its past (Ex. 18:8); (e) here his 
guidance in the wilderness is solicited (10:81); there, his advice is ofered (Ex. 18: 
11-98); (@) here Moses would fain keep him from returning home (10:80:q.); 
there, Moses sends him away (Bx. 18:27); (¢) the story here is very brief and 
incomplete, without beginning or end * (2) brief as the manna account here is, it 
differs in two particulars from the story in Ex. 16: (a) its taste is here connected 
with olive ol (11:80); there, with honey (Hx. 16:81); (b) here it descends upon 
the evening dew (11:9); there, after the morning dew (Ex, 16:14); (@) 11:19sq. says, 
‘hey are to eat meat for a whole month, till they become sick of it; but, according, 
to 11:88, ab the very first meal they were stricken down by a plague; (4)in ch. 12, we 
note (a) in v. 1, Miriam and Aaron criticise Moses for marrying a Cushite; in v.2, 
for his unwarranted superiority over them (b) vs. 6-8 completely answer the last 
objection, but have no bearing on the marriage question ; (6) God’s decree in 14: 
288q. excepts only Caleb, which corresponds with the presentation in 18:00; but 
14:30 excepts also Joshua, in harmony with 14:889. (ef. under P, material,” 2) 
(8) and note, p. 266). 

4) Incongraities: (1) Some of the differences, especially (2) (b) ana (8), amount 
to inconsistencies; (2) no author would begin the story of the cry for meat, 
fraught as it was with such disastrous and important effects, as a mere appendix 
to a passing notice of Taberah (11:4 joined to 1-8]; (8) much less would an 
author (and surely not Moses, who in writing it must have lived through all the 
horrors of the event once more) digress to describe the beauties of the manna 
(11:7-9) at such a critical point; (4) 12:6, if omitted, leaves the narrative con- 
sistent and natural; but it sounds decidedly strange that Yahweh should speak 
with Moses, Aaron and Miriam (12:4), and then “come down” (12:6), and then 
‘ell them what he wants (12:6) [Where was he when he jiret spoke? If he could 
say anything without descending, why not say all that he has to say ?]; (6) how 
does the fact that Moses is in direct communion with Yahweh justify his 
improper(?) marriage ? (12:75q., in connection with v. 1); (8) could Moses have 
been “the moekest of all men,” if he wrote 12:8 ? 








4, THEOLOGY. 
Ot. under J, p. 271.) 





+ Wore not told how, when or where Hobab came to Moses: nor of his final consent. 
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‘XxI. NUM. 20: 
(Subjects: (1) Miriam’s death ; (2) water from the rock; (8) diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Edom; (4) Aaron’s death, and Eleazer’s installation as high priest; 
(6) the battle at Hormah ; (6) the brazen serpent; (7) the conquest over Sihon the 
Amorite; (8) Balak’s fears, and Balaam’s prophecies; (9) adultery and idolatry 
at Shittim; (10) the zeal of Pinehas; (11) the census; (12) the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad.] 





27:11, 


A. Tho Bloment of P. 
1, VERSES ASSIGNED. 

20:10 [to WANT), 248b,6., Sa", 10a,125q,422-29 (alt agreo as to 22-29; but 
in the story of Meribah, Well. assigns 1a,2,9b,6,9 partly, 125 Kitt., 192,6,125 
Knen., 1-18 én part fhe declines any detailed analysis, because P's account: has 
‘been welded to another, and has since suffered such considerable alteration as 
‘wholly to obliterate the ‘sin of Moses”); 21:108q. (so all, except that Well. adds 
4a(2); Kitt, adds 4ax); 22:1 (60 all); 26:6-9,14-16,19 [10-18 = P9; 176q.=R}* 
(Well. and Kitt,, 6-18; Kuen., 6-16 16-19 =P* or R]; 28 entire (except 8-11, and 
58-61 = P5] (so all, except that Well. and Kitt. omit the exceptions, and Kuen. 
‘excepts only 9-11 [= P®], and considers 89. eomrupt); 27:1-11 (so all). 





2, SYNOPSIS. 

‘Phe Israelites arrive in the first month at the desert of Zin, where they find 
no water, and so they complain to Moses and Aaron. Yahweh tells Moses that 
he and Aaron shall speak to the rock, before the congregation, and it shall yield 
‘water. [But Moses expresses his doubt about it in the hearing of the congrega- 
tion,t] and Yahweh decrees that because of thelr lack of faith, and their failure 
to glorify him before the people, they shall not bring the people into the promised 
land. Arriving at Mt. Hor, Aaron dies—as decreed—and Eleazar succeeds him 
priest. ‘The people mourn over Aaron thirty days. ‘Their next station is 
both, whence they move to Iye-Abarim, and finally they encamp in the plains of 
Moab, on this side of the Jordan. Here a man publicly commits adultery with a 
Midianitish woman. Pinchas seizes a dagger aud stabs both of them on the spot, 
and thus the plague, which had already destroyed 24,000 people, is stopped. ‘The 
man was Zimri, a prince of the tribe of Simeon; the woman was Cozbi, the 
Aaughter of a prominent chief in Midian.” [This led to a war with Midian, 
whence much booty was obtained, half of which was given to the high priest.jt 
‘Then follows a census by tribes of all males above twenty years of age, the total 
number being 601,780. “Among these the land is to be divided by lot. The 
Levites were counted by themselves, not having any land assigned to them. ‘Their 








‘Here belongs oh. 1, but in ts present form =P: (6 al). 
4 Supplied from 20sIdb, which, though assigned to B, has traces of Pin it. 
2 Thies. briet summary of ch. 81, which originally belonged here, 
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census included all males of one month and upwards, and these numbered 23,000. 
‘Not aman of those who came out of Egypt lived to see this census. ‘They all 
died in the wilderness, except Caleb and Joshua. ‘The census being of males 
exclusively, the family of Zelophehad, in which there were no sons was omitted, 
Hence the daughters put in a claim for a homestead. ‘They plead their cause 
‘well, and Moses lays the matter before Yahweh, who decides that they should 
receive their father’s share of land, and establishes this as a precedent for future 
‘emergencies: whenever the head of a family dies without male descendents, his 
estate is to go to his daughters, or to any relative living.” 


3. LANGUAGE OF P. 


1) Or» Worps. 02) no WE coe, 
ya (20:300,20), a) prow mde (7a). 
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None that are charseterfatio of P. We fad, 
however, four rare words: 





ony; 
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Tgp e=ttemale organ)—allin26:709, But 
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{on and acouracy of statement rather than for 
varlety of diction. 





1) 739, pre C=patetareh's home] (26:10 
a) 79" Uta Htph.] (26:20,58. 
4. STELE OF P, 

It is marked by 

1) Numbers: (1) “They mourn over Aaron thirty days” (20:29); (2) 24,000 
te in the plague (26:9); (8) the tribe of Reuben numbers 43,780 (26:7); (4) Sim- 
eon, 22,200 (26:14); (6) Gad, 45,500 (26:18); (6) Judah, 76,500 (26:22); (7) Issa- 
char, 64,800 (26:26); (8) Zebulon, 60,500 (26:27); (9) Manasseh, 52,700 (26:84); 
(10) Ephraim, 82,500 (26:37); (11) Benjamin, 45,600 (26:41); (12) Dan, 64,400; (18) 
Asher, 58,400 (26:47); (14) Naphtali, 45,400 (26:60); (16) the ehildren of Israel 
‘were 601,780 (26:51); (16) the Levites were 28,000 (26:62). 

2) Stereotyped Formulas: (1) TVA MY WD (20:27; 26:4; 27:11); @) 
DMIMDUNDD....193 (86:12,15,20,28,28,28,85,88,42,44,48); (8) MABWD TIN (26: 
7,14,18,22,25,27 84,87,41 42h 47, 50,58). 

8) Precision and ezaciness: (1) “they came into the wilderness of Zin in the 
first month” (20:1); (2) the minutize about Aaron’s death (20:268q.); (8) the par- 
ticulars of Pinehas’ act (26:75); (4) not only are the names of ‘the man and 








*Though not noticed before, tt may bo elasiied as an old word, since St occurs in Lav. 
Num. 

‘Nowhere olso in Hoxateuch, 
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‘woman ” given, but also their parents’ names, and their social standing (2511459); 
(6) every time he mentions the daughters of Zelophehad, he gives all their names 
(26:38; 27:1); (6) the entire genealogy of these daughters is given (27:1). 

4) Repetition: (1) 21:27b,28a are a tedious rehearsal of the particulars of vs. 
25sq.; (2) the repetition of the name of the head of each tribal family, with its 
corresponding gentilic name, a8 99/7. .NYID, 2 IYM7--. [IN ete., ete, 
[sixty-one times in all] is very tiresome (26:5-57); (8) all that is necessary in 26: 
58-56 is as follows: first three words in 58-4 the second word of 65a; then 65D, 
and S6b—or only eleven words out of thirty-four; (4) all that is really necessary 
in 27:1, after the statement in 26:33, are the first three words, or three out of 
twenty-three words; (5) 27:7b is not necessary; (6) 27:9b-11ax could be easily 
omitted, since they are all included in YON IIT VNU 





5. MATERIAL OF P. 
1) Remarks : (1) There are only two narratives in P's material, which find 
parallels in the prophetic stories: (a) the waters of Meribah (20:1-18); (b) Israel’s 
adultery with heathen women, and its penalty (25:1-16) ; (2) the first of these, 
although interpolated here with a prophetic version,* is really a duplicate of Ex. 
172-7; (8) by far the greater part of P's material is peculiar to himself: (a) 
Aaron’s death and Eleazat’s succession (20:22-29), especially when taken in con- 
nection with the prominence given to Pinehas (25:7 sq), establishes the priestly 
heredity during Moses? life-time ; (b) the census (ch. 26) settles the theocratic 
division of the promised land, and becomes necessary after the first census (cb. 1), 
since it is of anew generation (26:64sq-t); (¢) the story of Zelophehad’s daugh- 
ters (27:1-6) is clearly introduced only for the sake of the law (27:6-11) for which 
it serves as a precedent; (4) we may now examine more carefully the two briet 
statements that are similar to the prophetic accounts, in the usual way. 

2) Duplicates : (1) In the story of Meribah, P’s account is like that of E in the 
following essential features : (a) the people lack water (E = Ex. 17:8a; P = Num. 
20:2a); (b) they complain against Moses (E = Ex, 17:8; P= Num. 20:2b,8b); (c) 
‘Moses prays (E = Ex. 17:4; P= Num. 20:8); (d) God tells him to obtain water 
from a rock (B= Ex. 17:5,6a; P= Num. 20:84); (e) the miracle is performed 
openly (E= Ex. 17:6b; P=Num. 20:10a); (2) in the account of Israel’s adultery, 
‘we have the following points in common: (a) it takes place on the borders of 
Moab (P = 22:1 ; J = 21:20); (b) the sin is intereourse with heathen women (J = 














‘+ mo main points of similarity betwoon the two accounts aro as follows: (a) the order of 

tho tribes (both conforming to the division of ch. 2); (b) both are of males above twenty 

‘Levites are excluded; (@) the aggregate number is very 

HRearly the same (ef. 1:40 with 26:1) () {a Doth the tribal sumbors as well as the total number 

‘unit, and except in two oases (out of twenty-four) are given only In bun- 

96:7, a8 tho only exoaptions).. [The last two polnts cast considerable doubt on the 

Iistortoity of these mumbers). 

‘Dill, however, thinks that thi is another story of B) 
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25:1b; P = 25:6a); (c) the princes suffer the penalty (J = 
the people themselves also suite (B* = 26:5; P = 25:80,9). 

8) Differences: (1) In the Meribah account we note the following: (a) the 
prophets locate it at or near Rephidim (= at the beginning of their desert: life) 
(Ex. 17:1b8); P puts it in the Wilderness of Zin, in Kadesh, nearly at the end of 
‘the forty years in the wilderness (Num. 20:19,22 (cf. Num. 88:86b-88, especially 
8b); (b) in P's story Aaron fs, of course, associated with Moses all through the 
affair (Num. 20:20,6a,80,10a,12a); the prophets invariably speak only of Moses 
(J = Ex. 17:2; B= Ex, 17:84,5,6b; Num. 20:84,7,9,10b (19N" in the singular), 
11); (e) E, as usual, produces the water by means of Moses’ staff (Bx. 17:5b,8; 
‘Num. 20:84t,0a,11a); but according to P, Yahweh instructs them to speak to the 
rock (Num. 20:89) ; (@) according to B, Moses does as commanded (Ex. 17:6b; 
‘Num, 20:9); according to P, they draw Yahweh's displeasure upon themselves by 
‘their action (Num, 20:12,240; of. also Deut. 82:61); (@) according to J, the place 
‘was called Meribah (Ex. 17:7); while with P, Meribah is not @ proper but a com- 
mon noun (Num. 20:185 of. particularly Num, 27:14; Deut. 82:51, where the 
expression “the water of the strife at Kadesh” is used); (2) the account of 
heathen adultery presents the following variations : (a) according to J, the sin is 
very prevalent (25:1b); according to P, only one leader commits it, while the 
congregation deplores it (25:6, especially 6b); (b) according to J, Moses appeases 
‘Yahweh's anger (26:4); acconding to P, Pinebas (25:79, especially 8b; also v. 
11); (¢) only B knows of a plague among the people (26:80 9,19); (2) according to 
J, the women are Moabites (25:1b); according to P, a Midianite (26:6a,14a,16) 
(of. also 81:20,80,7,8a). 

4) Incongraities: (1) Many of the differences enumerated above are really 
‘inconsistent one with the other (note particularly (a) and (4) under (1), and (a) and 
(4) under 2)); (2) the notice of Miriam’s death (20:1b) has no point or connection 
fn the story; (8) it is very strange that Yahweh addresses only Moses (20:7), 
‘when Aaron also was there (v. 6), and was also to accompany Moses to the rock 
(6a,10a) st (4) no writer would leave the sin of Moses and Aaron, which was so 
grievously punished, in such obscurity; (6) why should Yahweh tell Moses to 
take his staff along, if he wished him only to talk to the rock (20:8a)? (6) if 
‘Moses smote the rock, contrary to Yahweh's orders, why did it yield water at all? 
(7) no original author would have placed 25:148q. after 18, but better after v. 6; 
(6) i€ Moses executed all the chief men of the nation (26:4a), how did it happen 
that Zimri (of. v. 14b) was left (v. 6)? 








‘This ithe only point in which P's account resombles that of B. It is interesting to note 
‘hat in tho matter of the punishment, P has to a certain degree combined the to prophetic 
statements 

‘Its equally notlooabio that whilo the FTP attack Moses and Aaron (v.20); the DY quar 
relonly with Moses (v5). 
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4, THEOLOGY OF P. 

‘Note the following points : 

1) The “Tent of Meeting” is (1) the regular place of resort, in trouble, for 
‘Moses and Aaron (20:6); (2) the regular place of Yahweh's revelation, when 
theooratic troubles are to be settled (ibid). 

2) Yahweh appears (1) only on rare occasions, as to quell an inciplent insur 
rection (20:6) [the routine affairs are managed by formal commands; ef. 26:1,52; 
27:6]; (2) even on these occastons it is only his glory that appears: the Deity is 
thus kept from direct contact with man. 

8) The High Priest is (1) invariably associated with Moses, whenever an 
Important matter of administration comes up (20:2b,60,803,108,23; 26:1 27:28); 
(2) appointed to ofice, not only by the right of heredity, but by a direct order of 
‘Yahweh (20:28-28); (8) installed in ofice by receiving the spectal rogalia, the 
official robes, from the preceding high priest (20:26,28), 

4) It 1s a priest who fs (1) zealous for Yahweh and his law (25:7,11); (2) 
instrumental in appeasing Yahweh’s wrath against Israel (25:8b,11). 





B. Bloment of J, 
1. VBRSRS ASSIGNED. : 

20:20 (2) (Well,, 14-21; Kuen., no trace of J; Kitt., no traces except 1aab 
[nieplaced});* 21:1-8, 18b-20(2), 26-82(?); Well., 1-8 [misplaced], 4 [except first 
clause}, 6-9(?), 12-20(?), 21-81,{82-85 = RA]; Kuen., 1-8 (all the rest =, except 
82-85 = RA]; Kitt, 1-8); 98:80,4,60,7a,178q., 19M AN WIN in 21(?),22-86a, 
[5b = 21D] (Woll., 8a,4sq. in part, 18,210,22-4,87,99 [P19 19DF in 4 and 7= Ry 
fm v, 5 read YY 193]; Kuen. 210,22-84 = J incorporated By Ey the xest= E 
[interpolations in 2-4, and J19 *3pr=R conforming to PA]; Kitt, Sad for R 
trom P}, 683,7a,18,218,22-86a); 28 has no J (80 Kuen. and Kitt.; Well, 1-22,24 
26 (28 and 27-80 = R¢}); 24:2-10t [vs, 12 and 20-24 = Rj (Well., 1= Ra; 20-24 = 
2; Kitt, 2-10,25(20-24 = J2; last three words in v. 10= Ra); 25:1b,2,4 (80 
practically Kitt., Well, 1-6 =J or B; Kuen., 1-5 ='B). 











2, SYNOPSIS. 

come king of Arad attacks Israel on the way, and takes some captive. So 
Iarael vows to devastate the cities of the enemy, if Yahweh will subject him to 
Iarnel, Yahweh complying, they fulfill their vow. ‘Thence (they marché) to Mat- 
tanah, thence to Nahaliel and Bamoth, and finally to the valley near Pisgab, in 
‘Moab’s territory. Here Israel captures and inhabits all the Amorite cities, which 
belonged originally to Moab, ‘They also seize some neighboring villages, driving 


‘*Tebolongsatter 2 
+ Verso 10 may be RD 
Of. Dil, a1 188 Cap). 

4 Supplied, but not for tho snk of the analysis. 
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‘out the natives. So Moab, very much alarmed, sends for Balaam, a prophet, to 
come and curso the people. Balaam answers that even for a house full of gold, 
he cannot disobey Yahweh. Nevertheless he saddles his ass for the journey, 
which displeases Yahweh,* and his angel stands on the way to hinder his pas- 
sage. ‘The ass, seeing the angel with his sword drawn, tums aside into the field. 
Balam, in his blindness, strikes the clairvoyant animal, and urges her back to the 
road. ‘Then Yahweh’s angel places himself in a hollow between two fences. ‘The 
ass perceiving him, presses to the wall, squeezing Balaam’s leg, who strikes her 
again. ‘The angel then takes his position in a narrow path, where there is no 
room to tum, and the ass cowers down. This so exasperates Balam that he 
‘beats her with a stick. Now Yahweh ‘opens the mouth of the ass,’ and she 
remonstrates with her master for maltreating her And then the scales are 
removed from his eyes, and Balaam is informed that the angel was the cause of 
the animal's fright. He falls to the ground, and is ready to return home, if the 
angel s0 desires. But the latter permits him to proceed, provided he be careful 
to utter only what Yahweh shall order him. When Balam comes in sight of 
Israel's camp, the divine influencet prompts him to prophecy nothing but blessing 
for Israel. Balak, disgusted with his conduct, orders him home, Before depart- 
ing, Balam predicts the final conquest of Moab and Edom by Israel. But the 
‘people begin to commit adultery with Moab’s daughters, which leads to idolatry 
‘with Moab’s gods. So Yahweh commands the leaders to be hung, that his wrath 
may be appeased.” 
8, LANGUAGE OF 3. 
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Remark.—Both in J and E the new and rare words occurring in the prophetic 
paragraphs (as the prophecies of Balam) are given no consideration, since they 
‘cannot be taken as characteristic of the usual style of the prophets. 





STYLE OF J AND B. 

It is characterized by 

41) Anecdotes and stories: (1) Miniam’s death (20:1b) t (2) Israel's message to 
‘Edom (20:14-21) 3 (8) successful encounter with the King of Arad (21:1-8); (4) 
the brazen serpent (21:4-9) ;t (6) negotiations and battle with Sihon (21:21-81) ;2 
(6) Balak and Balaam (22:2-21);2 (7) the ass and the angel (22:22-35); (6) 
Balaam’s blessings (28:1-24:19) 2 (9) idolatry at Moab (25:1-5).2 

2) Poetic passages: (1) The Song of the Well (21:17b,18a) ;t (2) the minstrels? 
celebration of the Amorite’s vietory over Moab (21:27-80); (8) the prophecies of 
Balaamn (28:7-10,18-245 24:9-9,15-19)2 

8) Variety of eapression: (1) While Israel's repeated complaint is always the 
same in substance, “ Why have ye brought us out from Egypt into this desert, 
te.,” yet it is always couched in different phrases (cf., ©. g., 20:4.q. with 2: 
both of which are H; ef. also J, 11:58q., which is again different); (2) Israel's 
messages to foreign powers, asking permission to pass through their territory, 
though necessarily the same in thought, have yet some verbal variations (cf. 20: 
17 with 21:29) ;t (8) Balak’s second message, and Balaam’s reply to it, differ from 
the first (of. 22:6-8t with 28:17b-192); (4) the three appearances of the angel are 
differently and climactically presented (22:22-27); (5) the preparations for, and 
the results of, Balaam’s two prophecies, according to E, though identical, are very 
differently worded (of. 21:41-88:7a with 22:18-18; and 22:11 sq. with 22:258q,) 

4) Puns: (1) FOTN because ON (21:8); (2) “thence to INQ, that is 
the weld” (21:163). 

5) Archeological and geographical allusions : (1) “ Amnon is the boundary of 
‘Moab, ete.” (21:13bt); (2) “the book of the wars of Yahweh” [probably an 
ancient chronicle, from which, perhaps, our writers received considerable material, 




















+ Nowhore else in Rexateuch, 
twa Ueysusvor. 
$Thove points aro from B. [Thoso references which havo no mark are J.) 
4 Accounts where J and B are interwoven. 
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and which is nowhere else mentioned] (21:14) ;* (8) “ Sihon in a war with Moab’s 
first king takes all his territory” (21:26); (4) “hence say the men of Proverbs” 
(21:27); (6) “the valiey which is in the flld of Moab, (to) the top of Pisa, over- 
looking the desert ” (21:20). 

6) Vividness and description: (1) The facts are given in conversation: (a) 
diplomatic transactions between Israel and Edom (20:14b-20*); (b) Balak’s words 
to Balaam, and the latter's replies (28:5b-Sa",16h-107,87 sq"; 28:119q.%25 sq"; 
24:10-14); (c) Gods communications to Balaam (22:9b-12*,20*,82-86a); (2) human 
nature displayed : (a) in addressing Edom, Israel lays stress on his brotherly rela~ 
tion, and tries to awaken his sympathy by recalling the Egyptian bondage (20: 
4b 9q.*); (b) when the calamity came, the sinful people ask Moses to pray for 
‘them to God, against both of whom they spoke (21:5,74); (c) Balak fatters 
Balam (22:6b*); (d) he sends the second time a larger and more imposing delega- 
‘tion (22:15); (e) Balaam’s bratal treatmentiof his ass(22:28b,25b,27b) ; (8) deserip- 
.tive touches: (a) the destructive power of Israel is described to be “as the ox 
licketh up the grass of the field” (22:4a); (b) the vast number of Israel is 
described as “covering the eye of the earth” (22:5b,11a*); (c) “if Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold” (22:18a); (4) Balaam’s exasperation 
reaches its highest pitch, when he “mites his ass with his staff” (22:27), ana 
says, “If I had a sword in my hand, I would have killed thee” (22:29b) ; (e) there 
{s almost pathos in the plea of the poor animal, “Am I not thine ass upon which, 
thon hast ridden all thy life long?” (22:80a); (f) it is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the many similes and metaphors in the purely poetic passages in chs. 
285q.; (4) vivid particularization: (a) “to bring us to this evil place; it is no 
place of seed, or figs, or vines, or pomegranates” (20:50); (b) “we will not pass 
through field or vineyard, neither will we drink of the water of the well” (20: 
‘at; 21:228); (6) the time of the day is noticed: (a) Balaam rises in the morning 
(22:13-21*) ; (b) God comes to him én the night (22:20) ; (0) in the morning, Balak 
takes him to Bamoth-baal (22:41) ; (6) emphatic infinitives and cognate accusa- 
tives: (a) *DYy...3WM (21:1b)s (b) IQ... 7" (21:2); (6) JAAN JY (21:20); 
(@) PIDDN “ADD (277; eI); (@) IND PQDIT_ 22800); How 
sur (22:378"); (@) JID MDD (28-1tb*; 24-100); (b) SN Sb) (aB:s8a}; 
© WaPA....3p @o-260"); G) WIN... IB es:2s0- 


5, MATERIAL OF 3. 
‘The material of J will be considered under E. (Cf. pp. 28589.) 

















¢, THEOLOGY OF THE PROPHETS, 
Both J and E are here considered: 
1) Man is familiar with the Deity : (1) Israel makes a bargain with Yahweh, 








‘These points tro from B. (Thote references which have no mark aro J.} 
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“If thou wilt deliver this people into my hands, then I will devote their cities” 
(21:2); (2) speaking against God is no more blasphemy than speaking against 
‘Moses: they are the same (21:5a,7a¥) (ef. 12:10, where speaking against Moses 
exclusively is punished as severely]; (8) Balaam is indeed respectfal, yet perfectly 
familiar (chs. 22 sq.): (a) he expects God to visit him any night (22:8,19*); (b) he 
{s not at all diseoncerted when he discovers the presence of the angel. 

2) God’s revelations are as informal now as in the patriarchal period. (1) 
‘Though wo find oceasional references in the prophetic material to the “Tent of 
Meeting” and the “Ark of the Covenant” (as Ex. 88:7-9 [= E]; Num. 10:38) 
[=J]), yet God's communications are in no way particularly connected with these 
(20:7*; 21:7b sq.*; 25:4); (2) he not only comes to Balaam in dreams, but he also 
‘meets him in various places (22:9,20; 28:4,16¥); (8) he evidently recelves the sac- 
xifices of the latter wherever they are offered (28:1-5,14-16+). 

8) An image of a serpent, as a symbol of God,t is made by Moses, under 
God's direction (21:85q.)- [This is somewhat akin to Jeroboam’s bulls at Bethel, 
which were originally only symbols of Yahweh worship; and as such were toler- 
ated by the prophets who brought about the division of the kingdom] 

4) Revelation and prophecy are not limited to Israel: Balaam, a Gentile 
(Ammonite (?)), (1) has frequent communion with God (20:9-12*,20*,81-85; 28:5", 
10"; 24:4,16); (2) makes a contribution to Jewish prophecy, which forms the basis 
of the wonderful and beautiful prophecies we have to-day (28:7-10*,18-24*; 24: 
8-0,15-19). 








©. Blemont of B. 
1. VBRSES ASSIGNED. 

20:1b,8a,4sq,7, first three words and be in v. 8,9 [= RB], 10b%,11,14-19,21 
(Well, 1,8a,4sq., and 7-18 [8",10*] = X; 14-21 =J; Kuen., a story of Bat the 
basis of 20:1-18, traceable in vs. 4sq., and of 9 and 11; with this P? was com- 
ined, but the whole account has since been s0 altered as to obliterate the sin” 
of Moses and Aaron (of. 20:24; 27:14; Deut, 82:60]; Kitt., 3-5,7-11,18 (many 
touches of P's language), 14-21); 214-9 (exo. i777 “FID in v. 4= BR}, 12-168, 
21-24 [reading "Wy" for ty, with LXX.] [18b-20 and 25-82" = R trom another 
source (J(2)); 88-85 bas been imported by Ré from Deut, 8:1~4] (Well. 4b-0(?),12~ 
20(?) (21-81 = J; 82-85 = Re]; s0 Kuen. practically, but adding vs. 21-81 [4a = 
RY; Kitt,, 4ab,5-0,12sq, (of. Deut. 10:68q), 14-80t [81-85 = Ré]); 28:2-21 [exe 
8a,4,5a,7a,17.9q., and perhaps YSN MN UPI in v. 21 (= J), 96-41 (Wel, 
2-21 exe. WD "3PT = B, and Sayksg. in part, and 18 = J), 35-41 fexc. 87 and so 























“Those point are trom B. [References with no mark are from J) 

+s was the dea in the healing eMlacy of the brazen serpent; the sufferer Loked to God 
hrough tt. 

' Verses 21-98 are not given in Kitts footnotes; but seo his tet, x. p-108,where the material 
4s incorporated. 
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=I]; Kuen., 2-2 (oxo. traces of Rin 85q. and 7], 85-41 [21a,22-84 = J incorpo- 
rated by E]; Kitt., 2,3b,5-17 exc. touches in 6 and 7], 19,21b,8bb,96-98,40); 28:1~ 








26,27 <q. partly () (28(27)-80 = R] (Well, Dil’s H in this chapter =J; Kuen, 
ives the entire chapter to Rs Kitt, 1-22,24sq, (vs. 28 and 26sqq. = Re); 24:25(%) 
{20-24 = Ry (Wel, all exo. vs. 1 and 20-24 = RA, and Dill’s E= J; Kuen,, all, 


exe, 20-24 = EA; Kitt, no Bin 24%); 26:10,8,6 (Well,, 1-5 = JE [= B or J}; 
‘Kuen, 1-5 = E [see xv]; Kitt., 8,5). 





2, SYNOPSIS, 


“The people settle at Kadesh, where Miriam dfes and is buried. ‘They revive 
‘ho old complaint: Why have they been taken from Egypt to that bare spot, where 
‘there is no grain, fruit or water ? Moses is directed to take the staff, and produce 
‘water from the rock. He does as he is bidden; while rebuking the people, he 
smites the rock twice, and an abundance of water comes forth.—Then Moses 
sends messengers to the king of Edom, telling him of Israel's experience in and 
out of Bgypt, and asking permission for a quiet passage through his realm, 
Edom flatly refusing, they olroumvene his land along the Red Sea, which makes 
‘the people very impatient, and again they murmur against God and Moses. Goat 
‘sends venomous serpents, which Kill many of them. At this they repent, and 
‘Moses interoedes for them. Godt tells him to make a flery serpent of bronze, and 
to put it on a pole, so that those bitten may look at it and be healed. Moses com- 
plies, and the remedy is vers effective. ‘They then proceed to the valley of Zered, 
‘thence to Arnon, and finally to Beor, where water is given them.—Then Israel 
‘sends messengers to Sihon, king of the Amorites, requesting a penceful passage 
‘through his kingdom, He replies by meeting them with an army; but ho is 
utterly defeated, and the conquerors take possession of his dominion. Balak, the 
‘Moabite, sooing what Israel has done to the Amorite, is greatly distressed. Te 
tells (Balaamt]: a people has come out of Egypt, darkening the world, and now 
they are opposite me. Come, I beg of you, and curse them for me, perchance, I 
‘may smite them and drive them off, Balaam tells the messenger to stay over 
night, that he may get word from God.t God comes to him, and asks who the men, 
are, Balaam, telling him thetr errand, is commanded not to go, nor to curse the 
people. So he dismisses the embassy. But Balak sends a larger and worthier 
delegation, [who are also invited] to remain over night. ‘This time God permits 
nim to go, with the command that he shall do only what he shall tell him. Balak 
‘comes out to meot Balaam, and mildly upbraids him for his frst refusal. Balam 
replies, Even now that I am here, I am under God’s absolute control. Balak 
makes a feast for Balam and his suite, and next moming he takes him up to 
‘Bamoth-Baal to afford him a view of the enemy. Seven altars are erected, upon 














+01. Kitt,24p.10 Yahweh in thetext. __ Supplled from another source. 
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which both sacrifice bullocks and rams, and Balaam then retires for meditation. 
God meets him, and inspires him to utter a eulogy on Israel. Balak, disappointed, 
takes him to another place, and again builds seven altars and sacrifices upon 
them. But again only blessing upon Israel is the result. So Balam returns 
home, and Balak likewise goes his way.—The Israelites now dwell in Shittim, and 
fall into idolatry. ‘To appease God’s anger, Moses orders the judges of Israel to 
execute the idolaters under their respective jurisdiction.” 
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4 STYLE. 


[See under J, pp. 281 sq.] 


5, MATERIAL. 

[J and B are here considered, being compared and contrasted]: 

1) Single accounts: (1) from E alone we have (a) a fragmentary account of 
the waters of Meribah, or of a version of Moses’ sing (about which the prophets 
must have made some mention, as can be inferred from Deut. 1:37; 8:26; 4:21), 

“in P used only techntcaly, fa connection with established worship. 
‘tNowhore else in Pontatouch. 


F Anal Jeyhuewos. 
‘Amp im vs. 479, ls due probably to the fact that this fragment combined with P's materia 


funder P, 6,1) Q. 
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(b) the story of the messengers to Edom (20:14-21) ; [That itis trom 1B, notwith- 
standing the ;y\F in 20:16, is attested (a) by the reference to God’s angel (20:18); 
‘and (f) from the allusion in Jud. 11:17, which shows the Ephraimitic origin and 
currency of the tradition.); (¢) the inldent of the “brazen serpent” (21:4-9), 
attested to be E's (2) by the words “to compass the land of Edom” (21:42), a 
reference to 20:21 ; (3) by the presence of OYTPN in v. 5; (7) itis hardly proper 
for the strict Yabwist to tell such a story (of. 2 Kgs, 18:8sq., where it is enumer- 
fated among the virtues of Hezekiah that he destroyed it]; (2) from J alone 
‘comes the story of Hormah (21:1-8). 

2) Duplicate accounts: (1) We have two presentations (beside that of P, 21: 
108q,) of Israel's itinerary to Monb (21:18-16, and 18b-20); (2) 21:26 -+ 81 equal, in 
thought, 21:24b; (8) 28::8b = a5 (4) 28:85b = 21; (6) there are also two distinct 
presentations of God’s attitude towards Balaam's going to Balak (which, however, 
‘will best appear under the following heads of Differences, ete.); (6) the final per- 
ission, however, is (ential in both writers (20:20b, and 86aa); (7) the two sets 
‘of Balaam’s prophecies will also appear clearly further on; (8) 26:8a is but 
another statement of v. 2 

8) Digerenees in the double stories: (1) according to 1B, larwel reaches Moab's 
boundary after Nahal-Zered (21:128q); according to J, after Bamoth (21:21); (2) 
according to J, Mob makes an ally of Midian* (22:4,7); but in the transactions 
of Ralaam with the envoys, not a word {8 sald about Midianites (22:8b,10 [in con- 
‘nection with 9b)18a,14a,21b); (8) we may also note that J speaks of the elders of 
‘Moab (22:7a); while E invariably refers to the princes of Moab (22:8b,18a,.4n, 
1obA21b); (4) according to B, God gives his permission during his meeting with 
Balaam in the night (22:20); rovording to J, Yahweh's angel, after repeatedly 
vexing Balaam, next day allows him to go (22:22-86); (6) the prophetic spirit 
‘comes upon Balaam, according to E, by retirement on his part when he meets God 
(28:8b4a, and 15b,16a); according to J, it comes spontaneously (24:2b,8a, and 
1b, 16a); (6) B%s introduction to each prophecy differs according to the ovcasion 
and thought of the prophecy (ef. 28:7bsq., with 18b-20); but J has an elaborate 
formula in both which is quite similar (cf, 24:8bsq., with 16bsq.); (7) with J, 
{dolatry is the rent of adultery (26:1b8q.); B says nothing about adultery, except 
‘as it is implied in the worship of Peor (?)[et. Hosea 9:8h(?)] (26:8); (8) the penalty 
for this sin, i, according to J, the execution of the leaders by Moses(26:4); accord- 
{ng to E, the killing of the sinners by the leaders (26:5). 

4) Incongruities: (1) 21:18b bas not only no grammatical or togieal connection 
‘with what precedes, but fs also contradictory to the statement made in 16a: Israel 
{s in Beer not in a desert, concerning which some parenthetical remarks are made, 











‘hls point is only according to Dill other exttce, as Well,and Kuen, consider the words 
779 ‘9pr an interpolation to suit Ps material in 3:80n0, 
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and we should expect the author to begin “Y'329),, ete. (2) how many times, and 
by what route, did Israel come to Moab? (ef. 21:11, with 12bsq., and 20); (8) 22:4b 
sounds very strange, afterall that has been said in vs. 2-4a: the two words “Jo!9 
INYD after 2a would have been very easy and natural; (4) it is impossible to find 
anything in Balaam’s conduct, as reported in 29:8-21, that would justify God 
in being angry with him (v. 22a); itis especially contradictory to the presentation 
inv. 20, where God gives him full permission to go; (5) in fact, we cannot see 
‘that there was anything whatever gained by the repeated interferences of the 
angel, and the extraordinary transformation of the ass into a personal being, since 
‘v.85 is practically identical in its instructions with v. 20; (6) 24:1 speaks of 
‘Balaam’s customary use of enchantments; but according to 28:4a,6a, and 16, he 
xused none in his prophecies recorded in ch. 28, and the force of the remark is 
entirely lost, and fs surely out of place at this stage of the proceedings. We must, 
‘hen, find an entirely new account in ch. 24; (7) this dificulty is greatly enhanced 
by 28:20sq. if Balaam has decided to prophesy extemporaneously, why should he 
instruct Balak to build the altars and offer sacrifices, just as before? (8) but, 
furthermore, how could he use OW), when he praises Jacob for WiNI-ND 
(28:23)? (9) if special communion with God (28:3b,4a; 15b,16a) was necessary for 
the utterance of the first two prophecies (28:9sq., and 21-24), surely the last one 
(24:17-19) needed it, since itis Messianic (in the broad sense, at Teast); (10) it 
Yahweh ordered Moses to hang the leaders of the people (26:4), why should he 
[= Moses] instruct the judges to kill the people (26:6)? 

5) Difficulties in the way of the analysis: (1) the unsatisfactory use of the 
names of the Deity; (a) Yahweh fs the prevailing name (Q'77X¢ occurring but 
nine times in the entire section); this is, however, more easily explained on the R- 
hypothesis than by any other; (b) Blobim occurs twiee (22:22; 24:2) in Js mate- 
rial; but this has already been explained [of. foot-notes on p. 280]; (2) there are a 
few omissions which must be supplied in one document from another; but, as 
‘the “synopses” show, these are as unimportant as they are few. 


0. THEOLOGY. 
[See under J, pp. 2825q,] 


XXII THE REMAINING HISTORICAL MATERIAL, 

[the passages considered are as follows: (1) Deut. 82:48-52 (= Num. 27:12- 
4=R or P%); (2) Num. 27:15-28; (8) Num. 82:1-98:58-+ Deut. 1:3; (4) Deut, 
81:14-84:10,—These passages treat of the following subjects: (1) Moses” penalty; 
(2) appointment of Joshua as Moses? successor; (8) settlement of Reuben and Gad 
on this side of the Jordan; (4) sketch of the route of the march in the wilderness; 
(6) injunctions with regard to their settlement in Canaan ; (6) Moses? poetic testa- 
ment; (7) Moses? parting benediction ; (8) Moses? death] 
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A. Blomont of P. 
1, VERSES ASSIGNED. 

‘Deut. 88:48-52 (except glosses in vs. 49 and 62, ‘The passage is a repetition 
of Num. 27:12-14 (which is, acoording to Dill., a copy from Deut. by P* or Ry}; 
‘Num, 27:16-28 (Well. and Kuen., Num, 27:12-28 [considering the passage in Deut, 
fa ropetition (by R or P? himself) of Num, 12-15]; so also Kitt.); Num. 82:10 
[to 3], 204a,20-22%,28-50,188q.,40(2) {therewith probably Josh. 18:15-19,28-27, 
28,290 82 (et. Josh. én loco.)] (Well., 16-19 {worked over], 24 [= 16], 28-82; Kuen., 
P2 underlies 1-6,16-82 (6-15 = P*), but R has so thoroughly digested his material 
‘that nothing more can be said; Kitt, 2,4,18-22,28-82,40 [Dy....93-1999 in 
Y. 88 =R); Num. 86:1-49 (oxcept 859.%,14-17%,40,49 =] (Well. and Kuen,, = 
BR); SActa [to YD) 5%70,8eq, (Well. and Kuen,, 10,7a(?),88q.; Kitt, Int,7a,Sq. 
B=J). 

Remark.—Num, 88:50 0q.,64, though in this section, really belongs, with ch, 
84, ete., to the P code, and is therefore omitted here, 

2, SYNOPSIS, 

© Moses is bidden to take a farewell look at the promised land, which, like 
Aaron, he is not to enter, because of the transgression at Kadesh. Moses then 
prays for a successor; and Joshua is appointed, with ‘laying on of hands,’ in the 
presence of Eleazar and the whole congregation, to take charge of affairs.—Now, 
tho Reubenites and the Gadites had much cattle; they desire, therefore, tho land 
already conquered as their share, Moses agrees to let them have it, on condition 
‘that they accompany their brethren across the Jordan, and assist them in conquer- 
ing their enemies, ‘The contract is made in the hearing of Eleazar and Joshua, 
and accepted by Reuben and Gad. Moses also allots Gilead to Machir, son of 
‘Manasseh.”—[Here comes an itinerary of the stations in the wilderness,)—' In 
‘the fortieth year, on the frst day of the eleventh month, Moses delivered his final 
‘message to the people from Yahweh, and then ascended the mountain Nebo, and 
died there according to Yahweh's command, at the age of 120 years. ‘The chil- 
dren of Israel mourned for him thirty days, and then followed Joshua as their 
leader.” 











3. LANGUAGE OF P. 
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4 STYLE OFF. 

Ib is marked by 

1) Stereotyped phrases: (1) “YON... (Deut. 82:48; Num. 27:15; 88: 
50); @) MAP ANY WAND Cum, 27:22; Deut. 84:9); (8) ay ON NON 
(Nom. 27:18 dis; Deut. 82:50 bis; (4) MIM °D Oy (Num. 88:20,38; Deut. 
84:50); (5) YOMN.- AYO" (Num. 88:5,6,7,10,11,32,18,18,19,20,21,22,23,24,25,26,27, 
28,29,80,81,82,88,84,85,80,87,41,42,48,44,45,46,47 48 (not counting the verses given 
to R). 

2) Numbers and Dates: (1) “On the fifteenth day of the first month” 
(Num. 88:8a); (2) “in the fortieth year....on the first day of the Gfth month” 
(Num. 88:38); (3) “Aaron was 128 years of ago” (Num. 88:88); (4) “Moses was 
120 years of age at his death” (Deut. 84:7a); (5) “and they mourned... .thirty 
days” (Deut. 84:8a); (8) ‘in the fortieth year, ete.” (Deut. 1:3). 

8) Verboseness and Repetition : (1) Deut. $2:48b does not mean much ; (2) all 
that is needful in Deut. 32:49 is the first five words in a and the first four in b (or 
nine out of twenty-four words); (3) Deut. 82:50aab3 showing P's fondness for 
stereotyped phrases; (4) Deut, 82:61 adds nothing to 51a; (5) the last. seven 
words of Deut. 82:52 are a clumsy and unnecessary addition ; (8) the last seven 
words of Num. 27:21 are unnecessary ; (7) Num. 27:22b,28 are useless after 22a, in 
connection with the instructions given in vs. 18sq.; (8) Num. 82:29 is a repetition 
of vs. 218q.; (9)Num. 88:1 needs only the first four words; (10) Num. 88:2b is 
superfluous; (11) Num. 88:3b-5a are quite irrelevant; (12) Num, 88:38 8q. also 
contain perfectly unnecessary information ; (18) Num, 88:54 requires only the frst 
five and the last three words (or eight out of twenty-four words). 

5, MATERIAL OF P. 

‘As compared with the prophetic material, we find 

1) Duplicate accounts: (1) of the appointment of Joshua (P=Num. 27:18-5 
E= Deut. 81:1489,); (2) of the land given to Reuben and Gad (both intermingled 
in Num. 82; their character will best appear under the following heads); (8) 
there are evidently two sets of regulations in Num. 88:52-66 (see below); (4) that 
there is more than one account of Moses’ death in Deut. 84, will also be shown 
Inter on. 

2) Similarities and differencee: (1) While in both accounts, Joshua is appointed 
Decause of Moses? end being near (Num. 27:12-17 and Deut. 81:14), P alone lays 
special stress on (a) the laying on of hands (Num, 27:18b,28a) ; (b) the presence of 
Eleazar the priest (3bid., 19a,22b); (c) the fact that Joshua is to depend for 
‘Yahweh’s revelation on what Eleazar is to tell him by means of the Urim (éid., 
21); (2) according to all accounts, Reuben and Gad are to have their desired dis- 
trict only on condition that they aid their brethren across the Jordan ; but accord- 
ing to P, (a) Moses demands it (Num. 82:20-22); (b) he leaves the contract with 
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Blearar, Joshua and the chiefs of the tribes (ibid., 285q.); while in E, they make 
the offer themselves (ibid., 16sq.), and that settles it (see below); (8) itis charac- 
teristic of the prophet to wam the people against idolatry, when they conquer the 
Iand (Num. 88:52,65); but P simply emphasizes the division by lot ({bid., 54; ef, 
£26352-56); (4) according to P, Moses died on a mountain (Deut. 84:5a (Qw/ refer- 
ing to 19) "77 in v. 1a}); according to D, in a valley (Deut. B4:6a). 

'8) Incongraities (1) If the entire Pentateuch be from one hand, it would be 
strango (a) that, after Joshua had been fully, legally and divinely appointed (Num. 
27:18-28), the order should so soon* come again to call Joshua, ete. (Deut. 
81:14sq,); (b) that Moses should have called Joshua before he were bidden, and 
should have given him the same instructions (Deut. 8i:7sq. [= D2], which 
‘Yahweh gave afterwards (Dent. 81:28); (0) that the entire ceremony, including 
‘Moses? instructions, should take place in the presence of the whole congregation 
(Nom. 27:19,92; Deut, 81:7); while Yahweh's instructions, which would con- 
firm his divine appointment more than anything else, were given privately, only 
‘Moses being present (Deut, 81:14b,28); (2) Num. 82, while at frst glance it seems 
consistent enough, shows some literary difficulties, when more closely examined : 
(a) v8. 2b-4 give us the words of the children of Reuben and Gad; why then 
should v. 6 (apparently a mere continuation of their petition) begin anew, “ And 
they said,” ete.?+ (b) v. 16 also begins as it they come forward for the first time st 
(© the greatest inconsistency, however, is that after they voluntarily offer to 
‘accompany Israel in their conquests (v5. 16-19), Moses should introduce it as a 
condition, and should talk so much about it (¥s. 20-80); (a) v. 81, moreover, 
speaks explicitly of the condition as being the command of God, not the words of 
Gad and Reuben; (¢) no author would introduce “ the half of the tribe of Manas- 
seh ” in y. 83a, 80 abruptly and inappropriately ; (8) the instruction given in Num. 
88:54 has no connection with what immediately precedes or follows (vs. 62q. and 
'558q.), while v. 55 is not only anatural, but necessary, sequence to vs. 625q.; (4) in 
the death of Moses, we find (a) that Deut. 82:50a emphasizes the fact that he is to 
die on the mountain (that in this respect also his death may be like Aaron’s(50b)), 
and this would be the natural impression of Deut. 84:1-5; but v. 6a explicitly 
says that he was buried in the valley ; (b) that Deut. 92:40a gives the description 
of the place very minutely; but 84:6b says that nobody knew his burial place ; 
(6) who wrote Deut. 4? Surely not Moses (vs. 5-12 would decide against him); 
hardly Joshua (v. 8a would hardly be from hit). It is the conservative eritie who 
appeals in this case? to a ‘later hand,” to a Redactor. But if R could write a 
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whole section (as vs. 5-12), connecting it with preceding material, and giving it as 
a part of the original, who can affirm that he has done so only in this place, or 
that he aid not make other improvements(?) in the text? (6) Deut. 88 breaks in 
on 82:52 and 84:1. 

¢. THEOLOGY OF P. 

But two points are to be noticed in this brief section : 

1) Emphasis is laid on the ceremony of the laying on of hands in the appoint- 
‘ment of Joshua (Num. 27:18b,2a), and attributing his divine power to it (Deut. 
84:08). 

2) ‘The importance of the high priest is emphasized by (1) mentioning his pres- 
ence at important affairs, as (a) the installation of Joshua (Num. 27:19a,2%b); 
(b) the negotiations with the Reubenites (Num. 82:2b,28); (2) subordinating the 
prophet or judge to him (Num. 27:24). 


B. Element of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNE 
‘Num. 82:5-18 [14sq.= BR, on a basis of Jt], 20sq. in part, 28,25-27,81,89(?), 
4199, (Well. and Kuen., no trace of J Kitt., 1b,29,8,5-18,28,25-27 (all, however, 
modified by RJ; Num. 88:52sq.,55sq. (Well. and Kuen., no trace of J (Well. 
assigns vs. 528q.,558q. to P! incorporated by P#]; Kitt. quotes Dill.t); Deut. 81: 
sq. traces), 15-28 (vs, 24-80 = RA, after JE and D(?)2); BB:1-H4; B4:1b,¢ (Well, 
no trace of J, except perhaps 84:7b (81:14-28; 92:1-44, and ch. =D? and E 
worked over by R4]; Kuen., no trace of J; Kitt. quotes Dill. for Deut. 81:16-22, 
but gives them to R in thelr present form). 


2, SYNOPSIS. 

“Moses discusses with the children of Reuben and Gad the advisability of 
their remaining this side of Jordan, reminding them that they must not discour- 
age the nation, as did the spies. But they promise to leave their families and 
flocks in Gilead, while they themselves will fight in Yahweh’s battles. Also some 
of the tribe of Manasseh capture some cities in Gilead, and settle there. In con- 
nection with the prospective entrance into the promised land, some injunctions 
about the treatment of those nations are emphasized—Moses being near death, 
‘Yahweh directs him to write a poem, and have the Israelites learn it, as a 
warning for future days, when they fall away from Yahweh, and, of course, 
suffer the consequent punishments. Moses complies, and the text of the Song 
is given. Then Yahweh points out to Moses from a distance the whole promised 
land from Gilead to Dan, reminding him that he is not to pass thither.” 











“= Noto also that Bloazar is hore put before Joshua, 
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3, LANGUAGE. 
1) Ox Wonps, ‘am INV Deut. a1:19; 62:99. 
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4, STYLE OF THE PROPHETS. 

‘Tho following remarks will sufie : 

1) As this seotion is very brief, and as almost all of the prophetto material 
{nit is taken up by the two long poems (Deut, 829q.), there is very Little chance 
to illustrate their regular style, 

2) But tho very fact that thetr material is given in the form of potry, is 
characteristio of the prophets, 

'8) To do fustioe to the beautiful diction, bold figures of speech, and splendia 
imagery of the poems, is beyond the soope of this article: no one can fail to 
find them. 

4) But also in the prosalo fragments the prophetic stamp is unmistakable : (1) 
‘the elaborate, earnest appeal to past experience (Num. 820-16); (2) the strong 
warning against alliance with the gods and nations of Canaan (Num. 88:528q., 
‘68q.); (8) the prediction of ‘many evils and aflictions” as an inevitable result 
of sin (Deut. 81:16-21}—how all these remind us of Amos and Isaiah. 

& MATERIAL, 
‘Tho material of J will be considered in connection with that of B, pp. 204.q. 
4. THBOLOGY OP THE PROPHETS. 

1) J evidently knows nothing of a 777) which is to be a testimony (an 
DT tothe people: Moses is to write a poem (Deut. 82) embodying (1) Yahweh's 
‘kindly dealings with Israel; (2) their rejection and neglect of him ; (3) his severe 
but temporary punishment; (4) Israel's final restoration, because of Yahweh's 
Jealousy for his honor; and this was “to be a witness for Yahweh against the 
children of Israel” (Deut. 81:19,210). 

2) Yahweh is very near to his people: (1) he is a father (Deut. 82:6b,18); (2) 
he tenderly cates for them (Deut. 88:11-14). 

8) B rofers indeed to Levi as those called to teach the people, and to offer up 
sacrifice (Deut, 88:8-10). But note (1) that it fs the whole tribe to whom priestly 
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offices are ascribed; (2) that the ground of his call is based solely on bis special 
eal shown at Israel's rebellion (¥. 9; ef. Ex. 82:25-29); (8) that the teaching of 
God’s precepts is the primary, while sacrifice is but the secondary function of the 
Levites. [A fuller discussion of the prophetic (Including the Deuteronomic) view 
of the priesthood, belongs to the legal argument]. 


©. Blement of B. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

Num. 32:2a, 8,168q.,[20sq. partly (?)], 24, 84-88, (89, 41 sq.(?)] (Well., 1-15, 
traces in 16-19, DYYN9H in 17, and 20-27 = X; 84-42 except v. 40 = R]=JE(E 
or J); Kuen., traces of E underlie the work of Ré in 1-5,16-82; besides, vs. 84- 
42 [except the references to Manasseh in 89-42 (= Ré)]; Kitt,, parts of vs. 1-3, 
165q.,24,84-89,41 sq. [a bit of information anticipated here by E, from which 
arose later in P(?) and R the idea that half of Manasseh had already in Moses? 
day possessed alot east of Jordan”); Deut, 81:145q.; 88:1-29 [incorporated by 
‘B(2)]; 84:10" (Well., 91:14-28 and ch. 84 [except P? in 1a and 7a (and J in 7(2)] 
=JE (E(?) worked over by Re]; Deut. 88 is an independent fragment; Kuen. 
(KIL. and I., p. 1255q,); 81:148q.,28 [traces also in 1-8 worked over by Ré] [vs. 
16-22 and 82:1-44—=R4, or more properly JE, distinguished by Kuen., from 
RA; ch. 88 stands out of all connection, and was perhaps taken up by Ra]; 84: 
1-12 [except P? in 1a,88q., and R4 whose redaction extends throughout, as in the 
case of 81:1-8,14-23); Kitt., Deut. 81:14-23(?); 82:44; 88:1-20 (2-29 = an older 
source incorporated by H; 82:1-88 is not E's song of Moses, but @ more recent 
production substituted for it by Ra] ; 84:101). 

2, SYNOPSIS. 

“The sons of Gad and Reuben, having entered many cities, ask permission to 
settle their families and flocks in them, promising, however, to assist the rest of 
Israel in getting settled in the promised land. ‘Their request is granted, provided 
they Keep their promise, ‘They build up their cities as fortifications, changing 
their names. Moses being near to death, Godt directs him to bring Joshua to the 
“Tent of Meeting,’ to instruct him about his new duties. Moses then pronounces 
his blessing over the nation, making mention of each tribe (and dies). And 
‘there never was a prophet like him in Israel.”” 








8, LANGUAGE. 
1) Ou Worps. © Sime Dent. 38:18). 
0) ay Gvum. 39:16,1720. (@ {DB Dou. 88:19. 


@ 7y2p am. 82.1730. ih ew weak 


Seo remark, under P, p. 288. 





@ yn Deut. 8:19. 


of. Dilly 
+ Versesin 
3 Yabweh in tho text, 
‘implied in asap. 





2A; 84:03180. 
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4. STYLE OF B. 
[See under J, pp. 292q.] 
5. MATERIAL. 


[J and E are here compared and contrasted :] 

1) Single accounts, or material peculiar to one of the prophetic authors: (1) 
the warning against leaving any of the foreign nations or their gods in the land 
(Num. 88:52.q,, 558q.), harmonizes with J's material elsewhere [ef. Ex. $4:11-16); 
(2) the order to write the Song of Warning (Deut. $1:16-22), and (8) the Song 
itself (Deut. 82:1~44), are in their present form and connection from J; as can be 
‘seen from (a) the uniform use of Yahweh (81:16; 82:8,6,9,12,19,27,80,86) ; (b) cer- 
tain historical references (vs. 21,80,854q., and vs. 40-42); yotit has some charac- 
teristics of the Northern dialect,t which would make it a much older document ; 
(4) on the other hand, Moses? bessing (Deut. 88) is probably, in the main, from E, 
‘as will appear from (a) the word OYFIN in v. 1; (b) Joseph receives the most 
attention of any of the other tribes (vs. 18-17); while Judah is but briefly dis- 
missed, with a prayer that God might “restore him to his nation” (v. 7) as if 
Judah was to blame for the division of the kingdom ; (¢) the strange arrangement 
of the tribes [of. Gen. 29:82-80:24 + 85:17 sq. ; also Gen. 85:28-26a ; 46:8-24; Ex, 
1245 Num. 1360-16 ; 20-42; 5 1B4-15; 2635-48; 84: 
19-28; and especially Gen. 49:8-27t] would seem to indicate that the writer 
wished to dispose of the group of Judah, and then turn to the Ephraimitic union, 
‘with Joseph as leader. [Reuben is the only exception, but his birthright natur- 
ally entitles bim to the priority which is accorded to himé); (Q) the references 
made to Levi (vs. 8b,9) are to Bs material (of. Ex. 17:3-6; 82:26-20); also the 
words 79D "DY" in v. 16, refer to Ex. 8:2-4. 

2) Double accounts: (1) the gift to the tribes of Gad and Reuben (Num. 82) 
presents the following duplicates (aside from P’s account): (a) v. 16 is in thought, 
‘equal to v. 5, and begins in such a way, as if entirely ignorant of the latter; (b) 
‘vs, 26-27 form not only an awkward repetition of vs. 16 q., but 25b is a different 
presentation: instead of their offering to ald Israel (v. 17), Moses imposes it upon 
‘them ; (2) Moses’ death was probably recorded by all the writers; but in the 
‘present combined story (Deut, 84), the different(?) prophetic versions can be 
determined only in fragments. Thus y. 4a is evidently from J (the expression 
occurring verbatim in Ex. 88:1b; ef. algo Gen. 18:15; 15:18; 26:8; 28:18), 
while y. 10 refers clearly to Ex, 88:11a, which is from E. 








+ For the historoal background of Deut. 88, of Dill 1, p. 98, 
Of, Dil, 11 p. 904. 

Dill. mations some of them. 

1 Against Moses, asthe author, are V8.1, 4, and 2769. 








Israel being ttl already). 
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8) R's combinations: (1) the composite character of Num. 82 has already been. 
amply shown [see under P, pp. 28984.]; (2) also the combination in Num. 38:50-56 
needs no further elaboration; (3) but it is also seen in Deut. 81:14-28, where we 
notice that (a) two distinct stories are combined : the installation of Joshua (v3. 
4sq. and 28), and the order to write the Song (vs. 16-22); (b) the frst of these 
stories is, in the main at least, from E, as the references to the “Tent of Mect- 
ing,” and the pillar of eloud (vs. 148q,) would show [of. Ex. 88:7-11]; (¢) v. 16 is 
decidedly out of connection with v. 15, and v. 28 is not only an awkward appen- 
dage to v. 22, but requires a change of subject (from Moses to Yahweh, as v. 
28b shows); (4) that the prevailing name of the Deity is Yahweh, is probably 
ue to Ris influence; (6) Deut. 88:4 is not of a piece with what precedes or fol- 
lows; (8) the composition of Deut. 84 has already been dwelt upon suficlently.* 


6, THEOLOGY+ 
(Cf. under J, p. 292.] 





+o attempt has been made to consider the few Deuteronomlo passages in this section, nor 
‘to prove that tho matorial assigned to J and E is not from D, sie this would Involve usa an 
‘extumination of the style, diction and substance of D, whichis 

1+ This concludes the presentation of the historieal material from the analyst's point of view. 
‘When the answer to this presentation has been made, an examination of the legal material will 
bbe undertaken. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE NOTAE RELATIONIS IN HEBREW. 
By Riwarp Kraerascuaar, Put D., 
‘Letpalg, Germany. 


As is well known, there are two relative pronouns in Hebrew, WN and wy, 
and it is a much debated question, but one not yet definitely settled, whether they 
are etymologically related or whether “WN is to be separated from wy. The 
‘common opinion is that WN and wy belong together in their derivation, It is 
‘not necessary to take up the attempted explanations which would refer both rela- 
tives back to an original verbal root, as theso are already antiquated, and hence 
we have only to do with the method which is in vogue to-day, viz.: to derive 
‘them from pronominal roots. ‘Three explanations have been offered. Some 
scholars claim that yy has arisen from WN by aphaeresis of Nf and assimila- 
tion of “). So Geseniust, Ewald? and Olshausen®, Others argue for the priority 
of W and regard “WN as a formation of it, According to these, the original 
form was SY, consisting of three particles, analogous to the Arabic weollt, 
‘which, by hardening of 9 to“), has passed over to "WN. So Philippi, Sperl- 
4ng®, and similarly Brown’, who regards UN as a formation of yy by means of 
N prostheticum (cf, Kénig') and “, for which he compares the Coptic equiva- 
lents musar and mus, stufar and stuf from Stern’s Koptische Grammatik. 
Others again refer “ZN and yy toa common pronominal form yy, which is 
the ground form of both. So Buttcher? and Knig!, 

Tn favor of these derivations is, first, the close grammatical connection 
between the two relatives, which also argues for a common origin; and further, 
‘the consideration that all Semitic relative pronouns have arisen from one 
pronominal stem—from the tstem, relatively the closely allied d-steras'!—or, 
at least, one whieh eontane st (of. the in gf), On the other side, over 


1 Goventus, Thesaurus, of. «Y. 
‘al, da rice Zatch er her, Sprache, Au I; HED. 
‘SOlshatieen, Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache 68,9 405 
«Wright, ‘Grammar of the arabe Language, I. 
‘Philipp, Wesen und Ureprang dea Status construetus tm He 
‘ Sporing, Dio Nota Relationte i Heb, 180, 
Brown, Hxpnarca, Jan 188, 

Histor -rtuches Lahrgehtude der hebr. Sprache 8, p. M0. 

af, Lerch er Md Sores, BAL Tan 
rt 

‘on Relattopronomen und Relativats tm Asnyrlchen, BSS. 2p. 310809, 








1 note, 
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against these two reasons, there are important considerations Which place in great 
doubt the possibility of the above explanations, as well as the pronominal origin 
of WN in general. Sperling! has already and correctly observed the difficulty 
in Ewald’s explanation, by showing that he has worked from a wrong basis. ‘The 
real support and starting-point of this explanation is as follows, that the Dagh@ 
forte in Hebrew is always a sign of the assimilation of a letter to the one follow- 
ing. ‘This is, however, incorrect, as Sperling: shows, because Daghds-forte is often 
used, where there is and can be no assimilation, to render firm the sound of a pre- 
ceding short word, He rightly refers to the exactly analogous Dighéi-forte of the 
article, +77 is not, as is still commonly done, to be referred to an original 57 
so that it would be identical with J, {ff; butt goes back to the ground-form 
7 and further to ha, of which the Arabic article is a formation by means of the 
pronominal element 1, which we mest in this function in other places in 
Semitic. When Hommel? accepts this explanation of Dagh@i-forte for - yj but 
rejects it for «7, referring it back to 577, it is only @ concession which he 
‘makes to the earlier and dominating opinion as to the origin of the Hebrew article. 
‘One can go even farther and say that doubling of the following consonant often 
occurs, when a long vowel becomes short. Here compensation is made for the 
shortening of the long vowel by the doubling of the following consonant. ‘This 
Dighéi-forte may be called compensative?. Such is the Daghéy in the relative «vf, 
as well asin - 7, and we are therefore entitled to accept for both an originally 
long vowel. For -yf this opinion is supported by the original length of the 
vowel of the Assyrian relative pronoun ¥a, which is closely related to -¢ (cf. 
‘or this further on and my article mentioned above, p. 871 sq). 

In like manner Sperling has also overthrown the hypothesis of Buttcher, 
vecause the yy, which is placed as the basis of his view, is simply invented; 
for the later Hebrew Sy, as Hommel has correctly remarked (1. ¢., p. 712, anm. 
4) has nothing to do with this original 5yf, because it is composed of - yf and 
the preposition of the Dative 5, and isa very Inte formation, Again the further 
development of « yf to (WHY offers many dificuties. ‘The solution put forward 
by Brown is impossible. ‘The analogies brought by him from the Coptic are of 
no value, because in the Hebrew we have a Semitic language, and in Semitic such 
‘a formation by means of ~), especially in the case of pronominal stems, would be 
‘unheard of. How would one explain this? As is well known there is in the 
Semitic no pronominal root beginning with "and never has been. But also the 


2 Sperling, p. ga. 
2Hommel, ZDMG,,XXXIL, p. 11. 
tMhe same principle of doubling Js to be soon In Assyrian words, with vowels which 
fare undoubtedly long, e.g, aru= "VX, rdku, “far off," kima, “like,” ete, are written 
Urra, Fakir, kimma; et, Delitseh, dstyr: Gram, 011. 
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‘opinion advocated by Philippi and Sperling, the only one of the above which can 
bbe defended—presents many dificulties. Hommel classifies them as follows 
1) that the exchange of 5 and *) in Semitic (except, at most, the dialectic change 
{in some of the Semitic languages) has not been proved, in fact is impossible and 
2) that *) as a pronominal stem does not occur in any of the conjunctive or 
‘adverbial particles of any of the Semitic languages (the r in ¢5, Lei is a spe- 
lal peculinsity of the Syrine, and }2 also occurs). ‘This makes the pronominal 
Aexivation of WN impossible, 

‘The frst of these two arguments can be debated, but the second is of great 
weight, Sperling is compelled to acknowledge its importance, for he says: 
“Behaupten wir nun, in dem hebr. "WN eine Welterbildung der beiden durch 
Kanaaniisches yy und photo. WAX sprachiich fxierten Deutewsrten mu finden, 
80 milssen wir bekennen, dass jenes ") die hebr, Nota relationis zuniichst: aus 
allem Zusammenhange mit den Relativform der angefthrten semit. Sprachen... 
treten, unmittelbar auf einen Pronominalstamm sich nicht zurtickttihren Lisst 
‘und darum eine unnnittelbare Erkliirang nicht bietet.” 

In recognition of these serious Aiticulties, many scholars have dented any 
‘etymological connection between YY and YIN and have referred WR to an orig- 
inal noun-form. ‘The first to do this was Tsepregit, while Fleischer, Miblau?, 
Stade*, Hommelt, Kautzsch®, Miller’, Mblau-Volek’, Saye, ete., have followed 
him, According to these WN goos back to an original substantive, with the 
meaning “place,” corresponding to the Arable a Syne 944, Aramate “NY. 
‘The possibility of the transition in meaning from “place,” then “ where,” to that 
of a general relative cannot be denied, and is even admitted by the opponents ot 
‘his explanation, Compare Schraders and Philippi, the latter of whom brings 
forward as an analogous the Chinese 80 “place,” which is also a relative (ct. 
Schott, Ohinesische Sprachlehre, p. 66); of. further Persian (xs = “ wo des ortes,”” 
Which was originally used like the common Relative 4s; and the vulgar method 
of expression in German ‘der Mann wo ich sehe” for “der Mann welchen ich 
sehe.” ‘The Assyrian throws great light upon this question and makes it almost 


certain that “WAN is to be referred to a substantive with the meaning * place.” 
A word very much used in Assyrian is airu,, “place,” plur. airAti (e.g. V.R 


‘ Mwepregt, Ditsert. Lud. 
 Mablan, in Bottcher, Leb. der hebr. Sprashe. 1. 








Hobr. Handworterbueh, 10 Aut, untor WA. 
* Sobrader, Jena ZiltZettung, 188, p20. 
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65 1, 15) a regular [G3-formation. ‘The yy is not original, but corresponds to 
original Semitic t; cf. the Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic form, according to the well 
known law of phonetics that the Arabic z,, Aramaic [), Hebrew gf, Assyrian § 
correspond to the original Semitic t, ‘The stat. constr. is aSar. ‘This aru can, 
like other substantives, subordinate a whole sentence (cf. 29 of my Athandlung 
‘tder den Relativsats) but it always does this without the intervention of $a and 
always in the stat. constr., and so this a¥ar has become a Relative with the mean- 
ing “where,” * whither.” In fact, itis so petrified that, when it connects a number 
of things, it still remains aSar and does not assume the plural form. A¥ar and 
TWN were very early brought together because of their similarity in sound, but 
‘Hommel was the first to thoroughly prove this conection. It is to be regretted 
that he has made a mistake in his proof, and hence has arrived at false results. 
He cites two passages for adar. The first is Sounacherib Taylor, TV., 22-24 
“die Fliichtlinge... asar ikaSadi urassapa ina kakki durebbobrten slo 
mit der Wate, wo sie (sie) traten,”” which ‘zeigt, wie man sich den Ubergang von 
der ursprl. Bedeutung ‘Ort? zu der rein relativen m vermitteln habe.” ‘The 
other is Nebuchadnezzar, E. I. H, IL., 14sqq., which “zeigt, wie tm Semitischen 
aie Verwendung dieses Nomens als Relativspronomen vorkommen konnte” and 
where “eine andere Erklirung ganz ausgeschlossen ist.” ‘This important passage 
has been mistranslated by him. He reads 8padanim pibati @asar kib- 
siku arrusu ®sipila ibasu and translates “ Ein Terrain der Verschlossenbett 
dessen Pfad und Steg hiigelig war,” connecting aSar with the sufixin arrusu 
arrut-su). On the other hand, this passage must be read padinim 
pibati a¥ar kibsi Suprusu....and translated “‘verscblossene Wege, wo 
wuf denen) ein Betreten gehemmt ist.”! A¥ar is never used, as Hommel uses 
ithere, as a general Relative pronoun®, but always as a Relative of place. We can 
‘well see how aiar gradually lost its substantive foree, and how its original 
meaning “place” weakened, so that only a step was needed for it to become 
general Relative, a step, however, which was not and could not be taken in the 
Assyrian, but which was taken, probably, in the Hebrew. 

‘Again a¥ar was used as a substantive in the meaning “there, where,” 
“ there, whither,” “ thither, where,” “thither, whither,” or according to our opin- 
fon and method of expression, ‘‘mit Hinschluss seines Demonstrativs.”. Examples 
are: a’ar birké man@btu ix@ sir aban Sadi dSibma, “there where my 
knees found a resting place, I sat down on the top of the mountain,” Sennacherib 
‘Taplor, I, 8884.; Tarka a8ar innabtu rayubat kakki Agr ishap- 














1 Suprusu is Perm. IE. of 279 with relative w, and kibsu tea Nom. with the Nom, end- 
‘ng 4 e0 commonly used by the Babylonians; of. Delitzsch, Auayr. Gram.,p. 18), and my ABhand- 
lung Wher den Relatteatz, BSS. p. 40889, 

‘Lyon, Sarg. Cyl, 8 appears to accept th 
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Hima, “themight of A¥(r’s weapons overthrew Tark 4. whither he had fled,” 
VR.1L2; adar tallaki ittikt 1d1ik, “whither thou goest, thither shall I 
go with thee,” Asurb, Sm., 125, 61; “they may go afar sibata whither they 
please,” Strass. Leyd. 8, Neb. VIL., 16sqq., ete. Again it can depend on a pre- 
ceding substantive, in which case it corresponds to the Relative ¥a with a Prepo- 
sition and suffix, e.g.: “the country May afar (=8a kiribsu) umam géri 
1a ibaa u iggur Samé 1a ivakann kinu where (=in which) no beast 
of the fleld and no bird of the heavens builds its nest,” VR. VIM. 1088qq.5 
ina ré§ éniSubnat atar galam $a Tukultipalesara uTukulti-Adar 
izzizni, ‘at the sources of the river Subnat, where an image of and ‘T, 
A. is placed,” Afurn, I, 10t8q.; sadé bit markitidu afar itanaprasidu, 
“the mountain, his house of refuge, where (=in which) he had fled,” VR. X., 
180q.; “the house aar épru bubissunn where dust is their food,” Descent: 
of Titer, obv. 8, Shalmaneser obelisk, 69, eto, With attraction of the Rela 
tive in the relative sentence: abar aba banda ina ‘Si ana ¥arrdti 
ipkidul ana maskaniiu uttriu= literally, where my father had appointed 
him king (ge. in the oity of $4), thither I returned him to his place,” VR. 
, 160q,, for ana Sa abar....ipkidus uttrut, Asar can s0 far lose its 
original meaning, that, in a relative sentence where there fs another expreasion of 
place with a sufix referring back to a¥ar, it can absorb this sufx, a kind of 
absorption which one only finds elsewhere attor the Relative pronoun a, An 
{instructive example for this is: Bitrid(ti ta Sin-abé-orba Sarrdti épu- 
Su ina libbidu atar Avdr-abé-iddina abd banda kiribséu aldu, 
“Bitriduti, in which Sonnacherib ruled, in the midst of which (literally, 
‘where—in its midst) Esarhaddon, my father, was born,” VR. I. 256qq. The 
Kiribiu which exactly corresponds to ina libbitu refers back to,aSar, just 
as if ba and not ater stood at the beginning of the relative sentence. ‘This 
example shows that iar has deteriorated into a half-way relative with a weak 
Jocal coloring. 

Avar has not gone any further than this in the Assyrian, and it was not 
possible, because atar retained its character as a substantive in the meaning 
“place” until the last, so that it was impossible that a form of it should come 
into uso as a general Relative like the Hebrew "WN. Ono can only conovive of 
this ifthe corresponding substantive had died, and was retained only in the petri- 
fied form aar, which then could have easily passed into uses which had nothing 
jn common with its original meaning. ‘This is the caso in Hebrew, where the 





























‘or further examples of this kind of attraction, of: my Abhanitung tder den Retativats, 
‘BSS, p. 46g. Bron here tho idea expressed ln thorolative soatondo is roplaced by a oorrepond 
{ng one (ane matkan{éu) in the principle sentence; for anw, which should realy have stood 
before Su, it was necesstry in eocordanco with thé structure of the whole nentenoo, for an ana 
‘to be insortad in the Relative sentonce. 
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substantive from which WN is to be derived has been lost, and only this one 
form of itis retained. Schrader urges this point against Stade’s explanation, but 
itis rather an argument for the derivation of 73¢ from a substantive. 

‘We have, then, in the Assyrian Relative of Place asar. the middle and con- 
necting link between a substantive with the meaning “place,” which lies at the 
basis of WN and the purely relative use of AWN. ‘The corresponding sub- 
stantive in Hebrew must have been, according to the laws of formation, “WS 
stat. constr, yyy. The change of “= of the second syllable to =r is a change 
‘which is often found in Hebrew, and which explains itself im the frequent use of 
‘the word and hence does not make any dificulties for this etymology, of. the 
change of uf to Ys. The original meaning of "WAN is so far lost, that it easily 
enters into such combinations as WN DIP, WN DIP! A trace of its 
sobstantive nature and original meaning is pepe found fh uses ike: “WED 
“in the place where,” Ruth x.17; “WN OY. upon the place, where,” 1 Kgs. 
Xvi. 12, ete., which are otherwise very dificult to explain. Compare the labori- 
ous attempts at explanation made by Kénig, .¢., p. 189 and Ewald, lc,  888a. 
‘The latter says: “Da nun WI als Accusatiy auch die allgemeine Hinweisung 
anf Ort, Zeit, Art und Weise enthilt (2881 8), o versteht sich, wie "Wig SY 
wohin....bedeuten kann.” ‘This is, however, not so plain, for even if it is true 
that “WN “als Accusativ die allgemeine Hinweisung aut Ort, Zeit, Art und 
Weise angeben kann,” this is the case only after a noun which as antecedent 
refers to it, but not when the Relative stands alone. 

Corresponding to the original Hebrew Relative pronoun, there is the Yj com- 
‘mon to the Phoenician and Assyrian. ‘This is the ground form of yi, as the 
Assyrian has still preserved it; ef. my Abhandlung cited above. Sperling's view 
‘that <> is the original vowel is absolutely impossible. > is rather ~, for we 
still find the form - ye. g., Judg. v.75 Job x1x. 29; and even the form yy, 
8, MDNY, Judg. vs. 17. ‘The Assyrian fa also argues for an a-vowel. yfis 
found not only in the late, post-exilic books, but also in the oldest portions of the 
Old ‘Testament, e. g., Judg. V. 7, Canticles and especially in such as are of North 
Israelitish origin. Originally it completely corresponded in its use to the 
“Assyrian Sa. As a sign of the genitive it is still found in the proper name 
Sevan, “Man of God,” Gen. rv. 18; a8 a Relative often (for the most part in 
later writings); as a conjunction with the meaning “that,” Koh. u. 18; mi. 18; 
xx. 5; Judg. VI. 17, ete., and “while,” Cant. 1. 6; ¥.2; Koh. 1 18, ete, Ieit is 
found in the later writing, where it again takes the place of WH, in a 
broader use than the Assyrian 3a, this is to be explained, on the one hand, by 
‘the fact that it has deteriorated more, as even the outward form shows (the 














Of, Konig, 1c p. 40. 
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vocalization of the vowel to a Swi, ef. yf, Koh, 1. 22; 11 18) corresponding to 
‘Syriac 2; and, on the other hand, as due to the influence of WiNf which was exclu- 
sively used for #0 long a time, and which, in accordance with its nature, had a 
‘wider use, 90 that when py again came to the front, It assumed this use. ‘This is 
the only explanation of the fact that yy, which was used origivally like Pho 
niclan ty and Assyrian ¥a as a sign of the genitive and was not s0 used in Inte 
‘Hebrew, while 2, 7], in spite of their other deterioration, as respects their char- 
acter a8 demonstratives, never lost this use, and of the fact that it was always 
connected by means of 4 with an incomplete relative sentence, as was the case 
with WA; ef FiBouy Inip!D, “the bed of Solomon,” Cast. mx. 75 and that 
the late Hebrew Sy which took the place of the Genitive particles arose from 
45 and ys, The possibility of introducing the Genitive simply by the (demonstra- 
tive) Relative as in most of the other Semitic languages, was lost because of the 
prevailing use of WH through so many centuries. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES IN THE SENNACHERIB 
(TAYLOR) INSCRIPTION, 
‘By Lusrer Brapwen, Jn., 


Now Haven, Conn. 





In onder to obtain a complete classification it seemed necessary to take 
account not merely of complete sentences, but even of short clauses. In the 
following discussion therefore, I have eonsidered as a sentence any clause con- 
sisting of a predicate with a subject or object, where this was not a pronominal 
suffix, even a verb or predicate alone, provided it was joined by a conjunction to 
the preceding clause. 

Thave followed in the main the order of treatment of the sentence outlined 
in Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar. My first work, therefore, was to divide the 
sentences among the various main classes of Declarative, Relative, Negative, 
Cohortative, and Imperative, then to consider the peculiarities of each class, and 
finally, to tabulate the results of an investigation of the connection of sentences. 

‘First then the results of the general classification are as follows: 





















‘Taste I. 
wf[u[mf[w.[v fw ee 

Declarative wz | oa | a2 | os | 36 | a6 |) 208 
Relative n..- 6} 6] «| s| 1] | o 
Negative.. a] 2] 4] 3a] 4] 2] is 
Imperatve ast|iose } 6 
Cohortative ters Wee 
otal... a [oo | 0 | a | wo | o || a5s 








‘The figures show a great lack of variety of style: Declarative and Relative 
are the two great classes, the Negative sentences being distributed between them, 
while the Imperative and Cohortative sentences occur each in a mass in the fifth 
and sixth columns. No Prohibitive or Interrogative sentences were found, nor 
any conditional Clauses. 

‘More interesting is the tabulation of the order of Subject, Object, and Predi- 
cate, in the 294 cases of Declarative sentences. 





Onorn or Deotansevemrcrs. | 1 | 1 | | wv. | v. | vt [nora 














‘Predicate (incomplete) .. s| o| 6} 7} 4] 2 |) a 
Object, Predicate....... 30 | 80 | 27 | 24 || a75 
Predicate, Object. 1) 7] 12} 1] 6 |] 54 
Subject, Predicate, 4] a] 4] 9] a] of se 
Predicate, Subject. afi{ 2] sf] sin 






Subject, Object, Predicate 





Subject, Predicate, Object 2 : a 4 
Onject, Subject, Predicate , a5 eer lise 1] o3 
Object, Predicate, Subject: ry. aha 8 
Predicate, Object, Subject a5 1 1 
Object, Predicate, Object. atl 4a 2 4 
Object, Object, Predicate, : aya 














‘Total Declarative Sentences.) 42 | 68 | 62 | 63 | 68 | 98 || 204 





A consideration of these results shows the force of the rule already estab- 
shed, that the normal order in Assyrian is Subject, Object, Predicate, or in 
‘general, that the Predicate should come last, ‘This order is preserved 228 times, 
‘Delitzsch regards the transposed order as an indicative of emphasis lafd upon the 
parts transposed. But the total number of inverted order, some eighty cases 
seems much larger than could be accounted for by emphasis alone, in a style 80 
‘uniform as in this insoription. I think that the other principles can be deduced 
‘whfch will account for a large number of cases of inversion where it is hard to see 
‘any special reason for emphasis. We are familiar with the stereotyped formula 
used to describe the destruction wrought by the invading monarch: Mahaz~ 
anivu almi akéud, abbul, akkur, ina ivatiakmu, ufemi karmis, 

Tt iMustrates excellently the Assyrian fondness for grouping together a num- 
ber of verbs. ‘This predilection will, I believe, account for the majority of the 
cages of inverted order in short clauses, and for many in long sentences. When 
two short sentences are thrown together the tendency seems to be to follow the 
chiastic order, bringing the two verbs together in the middle, Imay quote one 
or two examples: 

197,27, Ana ckallitu ¥a kirib Babili badis erumma, aptema 
bit nigirtivu. 

‘VL.98. Isda¥e irma, ikupa risaa, 
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have counted some eighteen cases of the pure chiastic order (J. 98-27; II. 
29, 48-44, 57, 64, 68, 77, 79, 885 IIL. 26, 47-48, 48-49; IV. 14-15, 42,47; “V. 405 
‘VI. 83, 49-60], and the list might be greatly increased by counting in incomplete 
sentences, cases of adverbial inversion, ete. 

Again it appears to be a habit of the historian to make use of the inverted 
order in closing a period. Where a paragraph ends, atter the same thought has 
‘been carried on through a number of clauses, the closing sentence very frequently 
hhas its subject or object, or some adverbial phrase after the verb. Ihave noted 
about twenty-four examples of this [1. 18, 61, 62; II. 8, 18, 29, 46, 57, 64, 83; IIL 
11, 29, 41, 50, 65; IV. 11, 82, 42, 79; V. 49,69; VI. 24, 41, 78], and more might 
bbe made by reducing the length of the paragraph. ‘This rule is not so universal 
as the one previously discussed, but is often found operating in conjunction with 
it. ‘The two principles together aecount for very many of the cases of transposi- 
tion in this inscription, and relieve us from the necessity of searvbing for the 
‘emphasis in every case of inversion. 

‘The normal position of the adjective is, of course, following the noun, as in 
‘Hebrew. ‘The few exceptions to this rule found in the inseription seem to be for 
‘the sake of emphasis, Adverbs and prepositional phrases regularly precede the 
‘verb, very often coming at the head of the sentence. Contradictions of this order 
can be explained by the principles above applied to transpositions of Subject, Ob- 
ject, and Predicate. Where the style is picturesque and rapid, almost poetical, as 
in the fitth column, exceptions to the normal are very frequent. ‘The more per- 
haps, because adverbs are not so much used in plain prose as in a more exalted 
style. 

Several interesting cases of a double object occur, showing that the verb in 
such a case usually finds its place between the two. 








‘Tue Revatiye SENTENCE. 

‘Here the order is very much more limited by the nature of the sentence, 
which obliges the subject or the object to stand first, except in the case of a con- 
junetive relative clause, ‘The regular position of the verb, however, is still last, 
and the exceptions are comparatively few, and easily explained by principles 
already stated. For table ILL. see the following page. 

In regard to the use of a final vowel with the verb of a relative sentence, 
Delitusch’s rule is that the present, preterite, and permansive, (except the third 
‘Fem, Sing.) must assume a vowel, usually x, though many examples of a are also 
found. .A comparison of all the relative sentences in this inscription shows that 
‘the rule holds in every case, See table IV. 

‘There are fifty-one examples of attributive relative clauses, while eight are 
‘conjunctive. Seo table V. ‘The Intter are introduced by mala [I. 10], adar 
towico (ILI. 76-77; V. 24], arki (V. 5], ki [V. 15}, ultu (VI. 2527], and inuma 
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[VI 66-57]. ‘Three cases occur where the verb of the relative sentence is lacking 
UL. 265 IIL. 19; IV. 73}, 
‘Tate OL 





Onpen ov Ruane Srvraxoes. | 1 | mz | ur | av. | v. | ve |/ronn 








Subject 
Sahl ett 
Profits, Othe oven] fe fap fafalp 


Subject | Object 
abject {Objet Fea... 2} 1) 2} «| 2 | ai) a 


Sujet § 
ere | rreaiaia, (SB) | a]. |. fa | a 


Object, Predicate, Object. 
Sue | ve ota). 
Polat (ansyio. 


‘Total Relative Sentences... 6 | 6 | 14 | 8 | 10 | 15 || 50 
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04 a ro ee (U rT 
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‘Total, 6} 6 | 18 | 7] 1 | 18 | 50 
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‘NEoaTivE SmNvENCES. 

‘Delitzsch suggests as « working hypothesis that of the two negative particles 

‘al and 18 may be employed in both principal clauses, while 1a may be employed 
{in both principal and subordinate sentences (p. 852]. What light is shed on this 
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‘question by this inscription? We find a total of eighteen negative sentences of 
‘which five, all principal clauses, contain ul, thirteen use La, eleven of which 
are subordinate. 

So the rule seems to hold good. But the lange proportion of subordinate 
clauses in which 1a is used suggests the question whether its use cannot be eon- 
fined to subordinate constructions. We have only two examples to the contrary 
in the inscription. 

IV. 90. Uniti ¥a ¥ar Elamtum aSlulamma, 1a eziba multabtu. 

VI.82 Tamlua wl ibsi; Subatsa sdbhuratma 1a nukulat 
epistas. 

Is it possible that these could be translated so as to give the idea of result? 
If 50 we would have no use of 14 in a principal clause in this inscription. If not 
‘we must fall back upon Delitzsch’s rule. 

ComoRTATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 

Both of these groups of sentences occur in direct quotations. The Imperative 
sentences, four in number, are all together in the fifth column (Il. 28-24] and are 
not in any way remarkable except for a sort of parallelism, by which in the first 
‘two the verb comes first, but last in the two with an emphatic -ma. ‘The eight 
Cohortative sentences are found in a body at the end of the sixth column. ‘They 
are perfectly regular, and easily distinguished by the particle lu, which unites 
with the verb in each case. 

In regard to the connection of sentences, I have given attention not so much 
‘to the tenses of the verbs as to the use of the conjunctions wand -ma. ‘The fol- 
lowing table shows their relative frequenc 

























[vw |r 
| | 

Connected by -m win | 14 

«a 1/3|| 0 

Uucomnected . a | a6 || 197 

Cases of -ma emphation....e.| 1 | | | 1] 2 | 2 i 6 

‘Total .. ae | os | 65 | 6 | 2 | a2 || a26 
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‘The sparing uso of w (only nine times as compared with -ma 114 times) is 
surprising. We find it, of course, much more frequently connecting nouns or 
adjectives. Ihave not been able to discover any reason for the chotceof w in these 
ceases [I. 16, 743 TI, 68; TUL. 11; IV. 17; V.72; VL 11, 45, 62], but Ido not think 
‘hey all accord with Delitzsch’s rule that w is the most usual copula, that it is 
‘used in joining together sentences that have otherwise no intimate. connection 
{[p. 229-280]. A question as to the uso of ma: how often has it an emphatic, 
how often a conjunctive force? ‘This is frequently diieult to determine. ‘The 
Jarge number of sentences without: conjunctions (197 out of 865) would seem to 
show that a close connection by means of particles, such as is found, for instance, 
in Greek, was not considered necessary, and therefore we may often feel free to 
deny the conjunctive foree in favor of the emphasis. Especially is this true in a 
series of clauses closely connected logically, with only one or two of which ma is, 
used, From the nature of the caso examples aro rare where the emphatic force 
alone can be admitted, Six such, however, ocour in this inscription [I. 27; IV. 
00; V.4,24; VI. 11, 86), and there are many probable examples of the emphatic 
‘use. ‘The conjunctive use seems very closely united with the logical sequence of 
‘the sentence, and it fs possible in many cases to mark off the paragraphs of a pas- 
sage by observing the use of -ma, A general rule, then, drawn from cases 
‘examined in this inseription would be that -m as a conjunction is used in short 
verbal sentences, or where the logical connection 1s close, Its occurrence else- 
‘where is generally to be regarded as emphatic. 

Thad hoped to obtain some material bearing on oircumstantial clauses, but 
0 few oases occurred in this inscription that no basis was afforded for discussion, 





‘n AND 'h. 
By Anyow B. Emezicn, 
Now York city. 


‘To the many mistranslated passages of the Old ‘Testament belongs the fre- 
quently occurring oath 7} 77, which is generally rendered ‘‘as the Lord 
liveth.” 

To this translation there are the following objections: (1) Why is it that only 
God and no mortal swears by his own life (198 117)? 

(2) Why is it invariably [FP 917, but 4y/D) M1], even when, as 1 Sam. 
XX. 8; XXV.26; 2 Sam, x1 11, and 2 Kgs. 1.2, both phrases are mentioned in 
one breath ? 

(8) $17 can beanoun only, while $f] in AYA 1A may be either a noun or 
avverb. ‘There is, however, in either phrase absolutely nothing to suggest the 
idea of a comparison between the truth that the Lord or the dear person swom 
by is living, and the truth of the statement to be afirmed by the oath. 

(4) Admitting the usual translation of }}7) 117 to be correct, the name of 
the Lord is indeed taken in vain in such a formula. For, as these words mean no 
more than swearing by the truth of a fact, one might as well swear by the life of 
a worm that happens to creep at his feet; or, for any force added by the fact of 
life, one might just as well swear by a stick, pointing to it and saying, as that is a 
stick, 

(6) Swearing by the truth of what is, or commonly is believed to be a fact is 
something modern. Excepting the one instance in Homer, IL, I., 294, the 
ancients, so far as I know, did not swear in this way.* ‘The orientals certainly 
didnot. With the ancient Greeks as well as with orientals the oath iteelf is 
always omitted, only what the Arabs call the x , that is the deity or the 
dear person or thing by which the oath is sworn, being mentioned. 

Such are the difficulties which arise from the usual rendering of the words in 
question. ‘These dificulties might be easily doubled. However, what has been 
said here will be sulflicient to suggest the idea that in -7)77) 1M and its kindred 


‘Been this tostmice is only a seeming excoption. For, as zéde oxjrzpoy is found tn the 
cousetive ease depending on the particle j, what Is sworn by 1s, not that which fs stated of 
the seopter, but the soepter itself. 
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expressions 4W/D) $f} and YD Mf} we have, not an oath in full, but only the 
x2 juile in the accusative case.* 

* Soe then 97 can only bea noun, nota verb and that noun is found in 1] 
FNM? in the absolute state, with the name of the Lord in opposition to it, while 
in WD) 17] and YD 17 sis inthe construct state, 

Tn Arabic £< means a person, and like its English equivalent, is, partiou- 
larly in writings of an easlier period, not infrequently used pleonastically so that 
it adds nothing to the meaning of the sentence in which it occurs.t In the 
‘Hebrew oath #f7 has the same meaning and is used in like manner. 7yqY 1h 
‘then means “by the person Yahweh,” or “by the person that is Yahweh,’ e., 
by the person of Yahweh or simply by Yahweh. /7)/7" 1f7 is the older formula, 
hence its rougher construction, while in the Inter and polite phrases "2/59 ‘hy 
and FTYAD 17 the smoother construction with the appositive genitive is used. 

‘This explains at once all dificulties, and now we also understand why no 
‘mortal swears by himself, For, as the oath is not to be sworn by the mere truth 
of a fact, but by some dear person, it may be proper to swear by the king even in 
his absence or, by way of politeness, by the person addressed, but common 
Aecency forbids to sweat by one’s selt.t 

‘The formula of the oath is not the only instancs in the Old ‘Testament where 
4h occurs in that meaning and is so pleonastically used. ‘The word is used in the 
‘same manner, Lev. XXV. 86. ‘To prove this, tis necessary to shed light on that 
‘whole passage, beginning with v. 86. 


* Tho Oreck protic pi tothe noun exprostve of tho Xp pandia. ‘he Arabs, to, havo 
00 pad sly- ‘To odrews a fra oa bo sen fom the Tad 8d no partie ta 
tuoh Inmtenoit. Compare the Telaudlo expressions MPD by Moves, NID [YPN by that 
tomoplo, MY{9HF] by tho temple service. ‘The nown, ao absohutoly UHOd, mst, OF codrEe, be con: 
‘ulved toe tn the nooustive case, 
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$ outade ofthe Bile, mean Inthe Talmud aod lath, even God never metre by him: 
sat ut bythe perabn be address. Iaod, sweating by one tell wan Dot omaaerea ta 
ath, butt morta vow. ‘ale appears from tho Mat, Syabeata, 2 ia tha pam 
the ina ester the gueton, wotner he pnstif who, having tetra, ha, wa 
of concsion dared binwet seed ih les anne tage ight to sxape on, seen ox 
Sut Tete onto le mentioned te foowing eas: 37 IaH) Mplae aN 30 
‘ew Ng *, stone owes bis nelghbor an oath, and his nelghbor saya to him, Make but a vor, 
Ty th ic of tne own head. From hse cas fat ewonrog hy on own hea we not 
cooulere an ont, 


3) Tamachebart, Mutesa, Fa, 18 
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‘The two verses read in the original: OY I? NBD) PHN Te’ 191 
DOIN J!2 INND NpN-oe: OY Im aeany 9312 Ap 
OY PM mM PrN, and are rendered: “xt thy brother be waxed poor, 
and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he be a 
stranger, or a sojourner, that he may live with thee. ‘Take thou no usury of him, 
or inerease, but fear thy God, that thy brother may live with thee.” 

‘This is indeed a sad mistranslation, which needs only to be placed by the side 
of the original, to show the stamp of error. Ibis owing to two syntactical mis- 
constructions and a misunderstanding of the expressions DIMM, IWAN A. 
$m YD and yoy For 1D pH is here a legal term with about the same 
sens asthe taimudeal PUTT» whlch means to ave a 7p ot asrong ain 
upon another man’s property. WN) 3 is in the Old ‘Testament invariably a 
hendiadys denoting a “settled” stranger, in distinction from “)) a “ transient 
stranger.” Indeed, UM) 7} is the same as IWAN, and SVAN “2, which 
latter expression, being the exclusive one in the Talmud to denote the relation 
of the settled stranger, occurs in the same sense also Lev. xxv. 47. But in this 
particular instance YAM) 7 does not designate a foreigner (for such a one 
would not be called “PMN, and of him the taking of usury was, according to 
Deut, xxi1.21, allowed, if not commanded), but Hebrew who has mortgaged 
his estate so heavily that the tent he lives in is practically not his own.tt 
11 is, as has already been said, the construct state of 1} in the meaning of 
person. As to the syntactical construction, the apodosis does not begin with 
32 MPM, Dut verse 85, and the dual words “Joy SPN’ IM) form a circum 
stantial clause (JL). 

‘The correct translation, then, is: If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee, and thou become master of him, so that his relation to thee be 
that of @ SAM “13.2 and he live depending upon thee, take thou no usury of 
him, or increase; but fear thy God when (the person of) thy brother is depend- 
ent upon thee. 

ihe aiference of meaning between the prepositions AX and DY 16 thie: ‘Tho former 
expresses no more than a being together with, while the inter dengtes @ moro or les close 
elation. Compare Num. xx11.12 and 2, where the prohibition reeds O7DY IN OR, bu the 
permission DAR Jo, which means to say, go with them, ut keop thie own mind, and make 
ne Of also Lav. cv. 3% whoro in connection with tho prphiition to wel the land for ever, 
God says to his poopie “lay BAR B'SwIN D2 "> PNA *9, mine isthe land: for your rela 


Sion fo meta hae of DOWIny Grad. His exprende hough Sueratve, shows platy tee & 
Sutvecotd unde cutamatancn- bo redaced tote condon of 3UYN M3 

$502 meant to bea tanger, Le todo wrong, and F410 commit adultery. ‘The rita 
smetning ofthe root eo tar aie rom the right pat, bens0 to G0 wrong, Dut the ight way 
‘Bom aay pace fe theey home and he he entre aber maa tnt taroe anaes Hones 
come te Hebrew ana Syitemetangs of te root 

‘tne dna Inte Old Tontment tog amomctat andthe alu aectsing only the rls 
fous ds of the quescog, elo pestle tis distance of tine and place to the avi sa. 
tions ofthe 




















“BLESSED BE ABRAM OF THE MOST HIGH GOD.” 
‘By Ruy. Proressor A. H. Savce, M. A., 
‘queen's Cologe, Oxford, Bagland, 


‘Bqypt is the “happy hunting-ground” of the archeologist and explorer, Th a 
country where frost and rain are almost unknown, and the frlendly sand covers 
tho deserted monuments of the past, nothing perishes except by the hand of men. 
‘Tho slightest soraw! made on the rock by the point of a knife will last for ages, 
‘and the painted inscription will bear the assaults of the atmosphere from one cen- 
tury to another. Old texts and records reveal themselves in places likely and 
unlikely; the peasant will disinter the fragile fragments from the heart of decay- 
ing mounds and tho traveler will find the cliffs of some wild and unsuitable 
region covered with inscriptions in Ianguages and alphabets of the most diverse 
kind. 

‘Tho ordinary visitor to the Nile has Ittle idea how much in the way of arch- 
‘wological relies still remains to be discovered even above ground. After repeated 
visits to Upper Egypt, I am inclined to believe that not more than two-thirds axe 
as yet known, ‘There are certain parts of the valley of the Nile where itis still 
Aificult to take an extended walk without coming across inscriptions, tombs, or 
similar monuments which no European has previously seen. Last) winter I dis- 
covered a number of Phoenician, or rather Aramman inscriptions on some rocks 
‘on the western bank of the Nile, a little to the south of the village of Hoshan, 
fand about four miles to the north of the quarries of Silsiis. ‘Two of them had 
already been discovered and copied, though not quite correctly, by that most inde- 
fatigable of explorers, Mr. Flinders Petrie; but he had not noticed the rest. 
‘They all occur close together, at the northern entrance to a wadé or valley which 
rns into the Libyan desert. ‘They are interspersed among a large quantity of 
Greek inscriptions which show that the place where they are found was a sacred 
resort of pilgrims. 

‘The inscriptions are in the Aramean form of the Phoenician alphabet, and 
probably belong to the age of Jeremiah. At all events the forms of the letters are 
‘older than those of the Phomnician inscriptions at Abu-Simbel, the date of which, 
{8 B. 0. 600, and approach somewhat closely to the forms presented by the letters 
of the Aramaic “dockets” attached to Assyrian contract-deeds of the time of 
Assurbanipal. One of the inscriptions, according to M. de Vogué, contains the 
Aramaic participial form N73, with the sufixed “emphatic Aleph,” and 
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‘though I should myself propose a different reading, it is possible that he may be 
right. 

‘Tho chief interest of the inscriptions lies in the formula adopted by their 
writers, Thus we have EIN] DIMIN TI “blessed be Abadnedo of 
‘Kbnum,” an Egyptian deity, whose name now appears for the first time written 
in Phoenician characters; “IN ;931U * TOYUY TY , “blessed be Hzer-yobad 
the Shagbite of Horus; ON5 FINN TD; “blessed be Abgah (or, according 
to M. de Vogué, Hagah) of Isis.” 

‘This formula has never been met with before in any Pheonician or Aramaic 
inseriptions. Later Aramaic texts, found in Egypt, it is true, sometimes com- 
rence with the word J} “blessed,” but the curious addition of the name of @ 
‘god preceded by the preposition ~5, is hitherto unexampled. ‘The formula, how- 
ever, ocours in the Old Testament. One of the best known instances of it is in 
Gen. x1v. 18, pY4Y ND DIDN “JAD, “blessed be Abram of the most high 
God.” Elsewhere it is the name of Yahweh which is combined with the word 
of blessing. 

‘It seems to follow that the phrase was an essentially Jewish or Hebraistic 
one, and that its occurrence in the inscriptions I have copied must be due to Jew- 
ish influence. We can scarcely believe that any Jews—even the companions of 
Jeremiah who xegretted the days when they burt incense to the queen of 
heaven—would have devoted themselves to such purely Egyptian deities as Iais, 
Horns and Khnum. But they may easily have influenced those of their Semitic 
kinsfolk who like themselves dwelt in the foreign land of Egypt and spoke a lan- 
guage which was practically the same as Hebrew. In such a matter a Hebrew 
expression might without difficulty have been borrowed by the Aramman 
‘voyagers to Upper Egypt. 

‘In any case the newly-found inscriptions are not only a witness to the antiq- 
uity of the expression, but further throw light on its use and signification. When 
Melchizedek met Abram with the greeting “blessed be Abram of the most high 
God,” it meant that the patriarch was thereby placed under the official protection 
of the deity whose territory as it were he had just entered. As the Aramean 
travelers in Upper Egypt devoted themselves to the native divinities which were 
‘worshipped there, s0 too was Abram devoted by the king of Salem to the God of 
‘whom he was priest. The god of Salem or Jerusalem, in fact, was El Elyén, “the 
‘most high God.” In two of the inseriptions I have found, the words are divided 
from one another by points, as on the Moabite Stone and in the inscriptions of 
Siloam and of Panammu, the king of Samabla. The names of the writers are 
also deserving of notice. One of them is Gamlan, with the same termination as 
‘that which meets us in the names of so many of the Horites mentioned in Gen. 
XXXVI. Another is compounded with the name of the Babylonian god Nebo, 
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from whom the mountains of Moab on which Moses died received its designation. 
‘Another which may possibly be corrected into Azar-yobab, was the name of 
traveller who describes himself as a “‘Shagbite.” I only we knew where Shagab 
‘was, we should be able to determine the locality from which the waiters of the in- 
scriptions came, Segub, it may be observed, is connected with the land of Gilend 
in 1 Chron, 1. 21, 22, and Segub and Shagab may be the same word. 

‘Wherever they came from, however, the writers of the inscriptions may be 
regarded as having been contemporaries of Jeremiah, ‘That at leastis the test- 
mony borne by the forms of the letters of which the inscriptions are composed. 
‘Now it is curious that another inscription which belongs to the same age and con- 
tains the name of Jeremiah was brought to light in Egypt the winter before last. 
It is engraved on a seal which was discovered by some natives in Lower Egypt, 
probably among the rubbish-heaps of Tel Deferneh, the Tahpanhes of the Old 
‘Testament, and it was purchased at Cairo by the Russian Egyptologist, M. 
Golénischeff. The letters of the inscription, though belonging to the Phoani- 
cian alphabet, do not belong to the Aramsean, but to the Hebrew, branch of it, 
and resemble those of the Siloam text. In the middle of the seal are two blun- 
dered Egyptian cartouches, like the blundered attempts to imitate Egyptian 
hieroglyphics so often met with on Phomician works of art. Above them is 
written DOW, below them yA", the whole reading “for the place of 
Jeremiah.” Is it possible that we have here the veritable seal of the great 
Hebrew prophet?” 
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